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RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 


BOOK I. 


HISTORICAL VIEW\OF THE NATIONS OF THE 
RUSSIAN EMPIREe 


SECTION II. 


Mongoles. 


FROM the cold northern regions of the Finns, 
we now proceed acrofs the fouth-eaftern afiatic 
{teppes to the confines of modern Siberia, there 
to trace out the primitive feat of a nation, 
once the terror and the fcourge of more than 
one quarter of the world, which has fpread 
itfelf over a great part of both the northern 
and fouthern hemifpheres, and whofe furious 
thirft of conqueft, for feveral ages together, has 
plunged Ruffia into diffolution and ruin. . , 

VOL. Hi. s B . The 
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The Monco gs *, a nation remarkable as the 
difturbers of the world, every where extended 
their ravages, as if the annihilation of the human 
race had been their ultimate object. Had not their: 
violences brought about revolutions in the ftate of 
governments and of mankind, and produced con- 
fequences that are {till vifible, the hiftorian 
would never have profaned his pen by recording 
the cataftrophes of thefe barbarians, and their 
bloody trophies would long ago have been con- 
figned to oblivion. 

The antient hiftory of the Mongoles is partly 
quite unknown and partly fabulous. In the 
ninth century three nations appeared roaming 
about the northern fide of China and Korea, in . 
countries whereof the Greeks and Romans had - 
never heard: in the weft, or in modern Mongo. 
lia, the Mong-u, who in the fequel were called 
Monk-kos and Mongoles ; farther to the eaft 
the Kitanes; and, laftly, beyond Korea as far as 
the Eaftern-ocean the Niudfches or Kin, who 


* That, contrary to the ufual pofition of the nations of 
Ruffia, the Mongolians are treated of before the 'TFartars, 
is, becaufe the events that befel the latter, inafmuch as. 
they concern the ruflian empire, are comprehended in the 
mongolian hiftory, by which method the fucceeding ac- 

count of the tartarian ‘nations is rendered more. eafy and 


familiar. 
are, 
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are, generally fpeaking, the fame people with 
the Tungufes, and the Mandfchu the: prefent 
fovereigns of China. Thefe three nations, who, 
gathering by degrees, grew at length to be 
great ruling nations, Were at that time weak 
and inconfiderable. In the tenth century the 
Kitanes firft fubdued the two other nations, 
and then the northern provinces of “China. 
The Niudfches, however, foon rofe in rebellion 
againft them, were called in to their affift- 
ance by the Chinefe, and now got the upper- 
hand of them as well as of the Kitanes. Upon 
this, a part of the latter retreated weftwards, 
and took pofleflion of the lefler Bukharia, where 
they have fince bore the name of Karakitans or 
Karaktayans. In the mean time-the Niudfches 
ruled over the north of China and the Mon- 
- goley as far as the Eaftern-ocean. The Mon- 
goles were divided into feveral hordes, who, not- 
withftanding the fupremacy of the Niudfches, 
had their own khans. It was one of thefe petty 
princes, Temudfchin, who, under the name of 
- Tichinghis-khan, became the founder of a new 
_monarchy, and one of the moft memorable ra- 

vagers of the world. Bante 

Temudfchin was thirteen years old when, on 
the death of his father in 1176, he became fo- 
vereign of 40,000 families: but, amid{t the fan- 

Bip guinary 
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guinary quarrels that broke out among the khans 

of the different hordes, he foon found means by 
his bravery and fortitude to render himfelf the 
moft powerful prince of the whole Mongoley. 
In order completely to become the general 
khan, and to enable himfelf to put in execution 
the great plans of congueft that were hatching 
in his weftlefs mind, he had recourfe to the pa- 
tronage of fuperftition, as the moft effectual 
means to defpotifm. Ata grand council, which, 
in 1206, was held at the fources of the Onon, 
a khodfha or fage, who pafled among the people 
for a prophet and favourite of the deity, publicly 
entered, announced to him the dominion of the 
world, and required him, on the part of God, 
to aflume henceforward the appellative of Tichin- 
ghis-khan. 

Thus it was that Tichinghis began his tog 
midable courfe, which latted twenty years; du- 
ring which time he defolated countries and fub- 
jugated the, people from Mongolia and . from 
China to the farther Afia, and in Europe quite 
up to the fhores of the Dniepr. If, However, 
we {top a moment to examine the condition of 
the european and the afiatic flates at that period, 
we fhall no longer be aftonifhed at the progrefs 
made by.the arms of Tfchinghis, but fhall ta- 
ther fee caufe for furprife that they. penetrated 
A. no 


~~ ‘ “ 
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no farther. _ We fhall not here detain the reader 
with the detail of his victories and. conquetts, 
but fhall only obferve in general the rapid ag- 
grandizement of the mongolian monarchy, and 
particularly as it ftood in relation to the ruflian 
{tate. | pode 

In the firft three years of his warfare Tf{chin- 
ghis f{ubdued the Naimanes,. Kirghifes, and the 
other tartarian hordes. He received the volun- 
tary fubmiffion of the Igures, a polifhed nation 
who communicated the art of writing to the 
Mongoles, from whom afterwards the Mandfchu. 
received it. About the fame time Tfchinghis 
prefled forward into the north-weftern parts of 
China, and made the king of Tangut his vaffal. 
Soon after this he turned his arms againft the 

Niudfches, proceeding in his conquefts, mur- 
ders, and plunderings, as far as the capital of 
Irnking, forced it to furrender, and found in 
it the wife llidfchutzay *, a truly great and no- 
ble-minded man, whom he made his firft officer. 
of ftate; and who, not only refcued feveral 
millions of perfons from their impending fate, 
who would otherwife have fallen victims to the 


* ‘This man, however harfh his name may found, highly 
merits to live in the hearts of all the friends of mankind ; 
he was a defcendant of the dethroned imperial houfe of the 
Kitanes. : 
ayy B 3 favage 
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favage Mongoles, but who alfo may juftly be 
faid to have created the mongolian ftate, by po- 
‘lithing the manners of that people, and, as far 
as he was able, diffeminating the arts and the 
{ciences among them. 

While the mongolian army was fighting 
againft the Niudfches, in 1217, the flames of 
-war broke out with increafing fury on the weft. — 
ern fide of the mongolian empire, which in the 
fequel communicated to all the countries round, 
and the Mongoles advanced to nether Afia, and - 
thence again to Europe. — Kefchluk, king of the 


Naimanes, who had conquered Karakitai, roufed — - 


the Kanglians *, the Kaptfchaks, the Kitanes, 
and feveral, adjacent nations, to take up arms 
againft the conqueror. ‘Tfchinghis, upon this, 
committed the profecution of the other wars to 
his fon Tufchi and other commanders, while 
himfelf marched againft Kefchluk, whom he de- 
feated, and the country fubmitted after a fhort 
refiftance. He now haftened to meet the fultan 
of Khovarefm +, who had caufed his ambaflador 
tobe flam, This prince was undoubtedly his 


* 'Thefe are the Petfchenegrans, as they are called by 
- the ruffian and polifh chronologifts. They denominate 
themfelves Kangar or Kangli. 

+ Khovarefm was a ftate torn off from the great empire 


. of Seldichuk, which had been founded by turkith nations. 
! mightieft 
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niightieft and moft dangerous adverfary ; but he 
was likewife obliged to fubmit to the mongolian 
. conqueror. In the year 1220 the capital Khova- 
refm was captured, on which occafion the num- 
ber of the killed amounted to upwards of 
100,000 perfons, and every mongolian warrior 
“received four-and-twenty flaves to his hate, — 
About the fame time all the countries and 
nations quite as far as the Oxus fubmitted to 
his arms. Tf{chinghis now difpatched an army 
acrofs that river, who took Khorofan, and drove 
- the new khovarefimian fultan: to India. A fecond 
was ftill continually fighting in China againft 
the Niudfches ; a third was making conquefts in 
Kaptichak, on the north fide of the Cafpian, 
and even a fourth, which had already reduced 
the countries on the fouth fide of that fea; was 
now advancing againft the Kaptfchaks, ‘This is 
the army which proceeded quite up to the 
Dniepr. The Alanes, or Dagheftanians, were 
-already conquered, and the Mongoles were. {till 
prefling- hard on thofe’ Kaptfchaks, which in the 
_ruffian year-books are called Polovtzes, on their 
retreat to the ruffian borders with the grand- 
duke of Kief, and now with united forces fell 
upon the common foe. Unhappily here alfo 
the fortune of war decided in favour of the 
mongolian ravagers. In 1223 the Polovtzes 
iY Rhea: ete 
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and Ruffians loft the great battle on the Kalka*, 
and were purfued as far as the Dniepr by the 
Mongoles, who, however, this time did not 
penetrate into Ruffia; but, laden with immenfe 
booty, returned by Kaptfchak to Bukharia, to 
the great Tichinghis. 

In this very year from which we date the 
commencement of the moft unfortunate period 
for Ruffia, T{chinghis convoked a general diet, 
in which the form of government to be adopted 
for the conquered countries was fettled +. ‘This 
infatiable conqueror, like Alexander, had form- 
ed the plan of penetrating into India; but here 
alfo the fame thing happened to him as. to his 
grecian predeceflor: the army refufed to pro- 
ceed farther. — After an abfence of feven 
years, T{chinghis, in 1225, returned to his 
Mongoley; but prefently after, that is, in the 
following year, he. found himfelf obliged to un-_ 
dertake a campaign againft the rebellious. Tan- 
gut. ‘The Mongoles penetrated acrofs the great 
fandy defert into that country, and were victo- 


* This battle coft fix ruffian princes their lives, and: 
{carcely the tenth part of the army returned. 
+ What fort of a {pirit prefided in this aflembly maybe 
judged of by a fingle circumftance. Some of the grandees : 
advifed Tichinghis to exterminate all the inhabitants of the 
conquered countries in China ; and it was with difficulty 


that Ilidichutzay put afide the propofal, 
rious 
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rious every where; the royal race was extermi- 
nated, and the inhabitants were flaughtered in’ 
fuch fhocking multitudes, that fcarcely one in 
fifty was fpared, After this conquelt, Tfchin- 
ghis had juft conceived the idea of putting an 
end to the empire of the Niudfches in China, 
when death, in 1227, furprifed this deftroyer in 
the midft of his dreadful projects. | 

Tfchinghis had bequeathed to his fon Oktay 
the fovereignty of his dominions; but this 
prince, as well as his three fucceflors, were pro- 
perly no more than the grand khans of the 
prodigious mongolian empire, with whom their 
brothers and relations at the fame time reigned 
in large tracts of country as princes, though ssi 
pendent on the grand-khanate *. 

Oktay firft put. an end to the empire of the 
Niudfches in China, and reduced the whole 
northern China to his authority. Shortly after 


* Tichinghis in his lifetime had made the following fet- 
tlement among his four fons: 1. Oktay to be grand-khan, 
and to have the Mongoley, Tangut, and the. countries 
already taken from the Niudfches. 2. Taulai obtained Kho- 
rafan, the reft of Perfia, and the indian conquetts. 3. Dicha- 
gatai had the greater and the lefs Bukharia, Turfan, the 
country of the Igures, and a part of the prefent Kal- 
muckey. 4. Baaty, a nephew of Tfchinghis, whofe father 

was already dead, received Kaptfchak, or the countries on 
the north fide of the Cafpian, with all the conquefts thence- 
forth to be made on the european fide. 

this 


f 
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this he made war upon the kings of Korea *, 
who had rifen up againft his fupremacy,. and 
now took the refolution, with an army of more 
than a million and a half of men, to overrun the 
world from one end of our hemifphere to the 
other. Putting himfelf at the head of 600,c00 
of his troops, he marched againft the dynafty of 
Song in fouthern China; while, at the fame time, 
the main body of his army, under the command 
of his fon.Kayuk and his nephews Baaty and 
Manku, proceeded to the weft. On their pro- 
stefs they fubdued the Ticherkafles and Avk- 
hafes, penetrated the Bafchkirey, into Kazan and 
Bulgaria, ‘and’ finally came to Mofeo, Fours 
teen ruffian towns were burnt in one month 
(February 1238): Baaty pufhed on towards 
Novgorod, and ordered all the inhabitants on 
his pafflage to be maflacred. However, while 
yet a hundred verfts from Novgorod he fuddenly 
turned about, and haftened back to the regions 
of the Polovtzes and Bulgarians on the Volga. 
After feveral repeated attacks from the Mongoles, 
each of which exceeded the former im cruelty; 
moft of the ruffian princes ran off to Poland and 


_ * This title need be furprifing to none. It was a part | 
of the policy of the Mongoles. to leave an apparent dignity 
to the princes in the conquered countries, as they alfo did 
iG Peuliiay se | ts 
Hungary, 
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Hungary, and left the difpirited people to the 
fury of thefe military barbarians. At length, 
after a defperate refiftance of ten weeks, Kief 
- furrendered (1240), and received a mongolian 
viceroy. ‘The grand-duke of Vladimir did 
homage to the khan of Kaptfchak, who con- 
firmed him in his government and in the para- 
mount lordfhip over the ether princes. How- 
ever, they made a voluntary fubmiflion of them. 
felves to the mongolian fupremacy, that they 
might not be the vaflals of their brethren. All 
Ruflia, except Novgorod, was now.tributary to 
- the Mongoles, who appointed viceroys every 
where, though without expelling the ruffian 
princes. Baaty khan, by two great armies, 
ravaged Poland, Silefia, and Moravia ; marched 
himfelf with a third to Hungary, pillaged and 
murdered all around, both here and in Slavonia, 
Bofnia, Servia, and Bulgaria; and théh, by a 
three years abfence, gave fome refpite to the 
plundered and defolated provinces of Ruffia. 
At the fame time, while the Mongoles were 
. committing fuch horrors. in Europe, and were 
profecuting the war againft the Koreans and the 
fouthern Chinefe, they overran likewife the 
hither Afia with their numberlefs hofts. Oktay 
had fummoned in vain the feldfchukian fultan of 
Iconium to do him homage; he now fent a 
os mc force through Ticherkaffia, to make an 
incur- 
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incurfion upon Armenia. The Mongoles pene- 
trated into the regions of Arbela, marched 
through Niniveh, approached Bagdat, conquered 
Erzerum, ravaged and fubjugated feveral cities 
and diftriéts of the lefler Afia, and made (1242) 
the fultan of Iconium their vaffal. In the follow-_ 
ing year they carried their inroads into Syria, 
and came to Aleppo. However, in this year 
Oktay died, of the confequences of a propenfity, 
worthy of this univerfal defpot*, and his death 
faved Afia for a time, and Europe for ever. 

To the reign of this odious tyrant an interreg- 
num fucceeded of four years, during which the 
wife Hidfchutzay died of grief at the increafing 
defolation of the country which was now become 
his fecond home}. The fucceeding ea id 


* He died by the effecis of a fit of dreading: in his 


refidence Karakorum. 


_ + The widow of Oktay, by whofe intrigues that prince 
was thwarted in all his ordinances, now fet herfelf up as regent 
of the empire, in which office fhe was continually making in- 
novations that tended to general mifchief. Thefe, againft 
which [lidfchutzay was ever exerting his utmoft efforts to 
no purpofe, were the chief caufe of his vexation. On his 
death, inftead of the vaft treafures that were expected, no 
property was found in his poffeffion, except feveral books 
compofed by himfelf, on hiftory, aftronomy, and political 
ceconomy ; collections of coins, maps, pictures, &c. Who 
does not feel fatisfaQtion at finding one man, worthy of that 
name, among fuch a horrid crew of blood-thirity barbarians ? 


Kayuk 
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‘Kayuk was bufily employed in making formi- 
 dable preparations to carry the war over all 
Europe, when his fudden death defeated thefe 
projects. — His fucceflor Manku abolifhed the 
kaliphate, and fubjeéted the fultan of Iconium 
and all Afia minor, as far as the {ftraights of 
Conttantinople, to the mongolian authority, 
while his brother Koblay, as viceroy of China, 
 profecuted the war againft the Song with vigour. 

On Manku’s death (1259) Koblay was elected 
grand-khan ; this prince, however, remained in 
China, and in manners and knowledge was a 
perfeét Chinefe. “The diftance of the paramount 
fovereign from the other mongolian ftates, which 
extended from the eaftern ocean as far as the 
Dniepr and the Mediterranean fea, accelerated 
by difcord and ambition the diffolution, already 
- prepared, of this enormous monarchy, which — 
now feparated into the following ftill very ex- 
tenfive ftates: 1. China. 2. Iran (Perfia as far 
as the hither Afia). 3. Dichagatay (fo called 
after its founder, as has been remarked above in 
{peaking of the divifion under the fucceflors of 
Tfchinghis). 4. Kaptfchak. 5. Turan. 

Koblay renewed the war with the Song, which 
at length terminated in the downfal of that 
. dynafty, and the entire conqueft of the fouthern 
China, — This line of the Tfchinghifes formed 
ae itfelf 
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itfelf completely on the pattern of the Chinefe ; 
with the ferocity of the Mongoles, they loft alfo 
their martial character, and were at laft driven 
_ back into the Mongoley by the native dynafty of 
Ming, where their pofterity, under the name of 
- Kalkas-Mongoles, at prefent live in fubmiffion 
to the fceptre of the Chinefe. — The circum- 
ftances attending the Tf{chinghifes of Iran and 
Tfchagatay are befide the limits of the plan we 
propofed to ourfelves in this hiftorical relation ; » 
but fo much the nearer are we interefted in the 
ftates of Kaptfchak and Turan, as the revolutions 
effe@ted in them are intimately implicated in the 
hiftory and. the prefent condition of the ruffian 
empire. 

We have already feen in what manner the 
ftate of Kaptfchak was founded by Baaty, the 
kinfman of the great T{chinghis, and that from 
1240, the greater part of Ruflia was fubjected to 
thefe princes. Koblay, at the commencement 
of his reign, likewife made Kaptfchak independ- 
ent, in purfuance of the example fet him by his 
predecefiors in regard to the other ftates of the 
mongolian empire, and from that time forth it 
was ‘no longer the mongolian grand-khan, but 
the khan of Kaptfchak, under whofe fupremacy | 
Ruffia fubfifted for upwards of two hundred 
years. In order to rectify a flight miftake, we 

pe will 
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will here endeavour to explain how it happened 
that this mongolian fovereignty is conftantly 
termed the tartarian in the ruffian year-books.. 
Mongoles and Tartars are, in their origm, man-. 
ners, and language, two entirely diftiné nations : 
but, on the fubjugation of the generality of the. 
tartar hordes by Tichinghis, the two nations 

were ever more and more affimilating with each, 
other. The kaptfchak empire, befides its own 
army of mongolian warriors deftitute of women, 
had for its inhabitants only genuine Tartars, and 
by little and little the troops were even completed 
by Tartars. It was therefore in fa& not only 
Tartars who maintained the mongolian fove- 
reignty over Rufha, but even the Mongolians 
became in Ruffia real Tartars, to which the in- 
trodu€tion of the mohammedan religion into 
Kaptichak, under the fucceflors of Baaty, con- 
tributed not a little. | 

From Baaty’s time till the year 1441, Kapt- 
fchak formed a large and well-compatted ftate, 
governed in an uninterrupted line by the fuc- 
ceffors of that prince. During the former half 
of that period the ruffian princes made little or 
no attempts to rid themfelves of this foreign fove- 
reignty ; but about the middle of the fourteenth 
century the germ of decay began to expand 
itfelf in the mongole-tartarian ftate. The throne 

, | now, 
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now, on every vacancy, had feveral competitors, 
each endeavouring to enforce his pretenfions by 
arms, and the approaching downfal of the 
empire was, amidft thefe difturbances, growing 
more apparent from day today. The firft proof 
of this was given by the ruffian grand-duke 
Dmitri Donfkoy, who, in the year 1380, van- 
quifhed the khan Mamai in a fignal and bloody 
battle on the Don. Yet, it was long before any 
confequences favourable to the Ruffians arofe 
from this victory, and two years afterwards 
Mofco was again laid wafte by the Tartars. In 
the mean time, however, the demolition of the 
kaptfchak empire was haftily advancing, and in 
the year 1441 it crumbled into four fmaller 
flates, which in the fpace of a century afterwards 
loft themfelves in the ruffian body politic, now 
liberated from its yoke and increafing in power. 
Thefe {tates were: 1. The khanate of Kazan. 
Ivan I. had already freed himfelf froin the 
fhackles of dependeney, which his predeceffors 
had riveted oh this empire, and reduced the khan 
Ahmed, from a paramount lord, to be a tributary 
vaffal; but Ivan’s fucceflor faw his country yet 
feveral times ravaged by the Tartars of Kazan, 
and himfelf under the neceflity once more to 
take the oath of fealty. ~The complete annihi- 


lation of this tartarian {tate was the work of 
Ivan Il. 
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Ivan II. who in 15 52 united the empire of Kazan 
to Ruffia for ever. — 2. The khanate of Aftrak- 
han fell two years later (1554) into-the hands 
of the fame victorious chieftain; who, amidft 
thefe conquefts, gained alfo the greater part of, — 
3. The khanate of Kaptfchak. That part of this 
ftate, which upon the feparation of the other 
three khanates ftill remained, loft, in the 
year 1506, its laft khan, and the remainder of . 
Kaptfchak was partitioned among the khans of 
the Krimea, of Kazan, and of Aftrakhan. 4.The — 
khanate of the Krimea was in the year 1783, 
without the help of the f{word, incorporated by 
Catharine II. with the ruffian empire; and thus 
the laft branch of the Tichinghifes of Kaptfchak 
was brought under ‘the fovereignty of their former 
vaflals. 
_ Afimilar fate attended the ftate of Turan, 
which, as we have already remarked, arofe from 
the ruins of the huge mongolian empire, during © 
the grand-khanate of the Koblay. The founder 
of this ftate was a brother of Baaty on the Aral- 
chain of mountains and about the Yaik, in coun- 
tries which had been ceded to him by the latter, 
and which he himfelf afterwards increafed by 
conquefts in Siberia. ‘The feries of the khans of 
Turan clofed with Kutfchum, who, being firft 
defeated by Yermak, the famous Kozak of the — 
VOL. 1. Ke Don, 
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Don, with his fmall band of adventurers, after - 
wards refigned both his empire.and his liberty to 
the Ruffians. By them, in 1598, he was brought 
as a prifoner to Mofco, and the entire ‘conqueft 
of his territories was completed by the fubfequent 
reduction of Siberia. 

Ere we conclude this general view of the 
tranfactions of the Mongoles, we mutt take notice 
of a conqueror from the body of this people, 
who formed the refolution of reftoring the fallen 
monarchy, and was fo fortunate as to execute it 
in a manner worthy of his predeceflors. This 
new deftroyer was called Timur or “Yamerlan, 
_and was. prince of Kefch near Samarkand, about. 
the time when the Mongoles were every where 
difheartened, and were entirely expelled from 
China. His dominion took its rife in the. great 
Bukharia, a part of the antient Dfchagatay. 
After various turns of fortune *, he fucceeded in 
the reduction of that empire; in the year 1369, 
he received the homage of the grandees and the 
title of the Sovereign of the World. From this 
_ time forth Timur became as great and general a 


* Ona flight which had once well nigh defeated all his 
profpeéts and hopes, he was fo poor that-he had nothing. in 
the world but a forry horfe and an old camel; he, whe 
twenty years afterwards threw the three quarters a the old 
world into terror, and vifited them with defolation. 


plague 
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plague as Tfchinghis. In 1371 he invaded Kho- 
varefm, conquered Kafchgar, hurled the khan 
of Kaptfchak from the.throne, and fet up another 
in his place; took the city Khovarefm, and made 
himfelf mafter of all Khorafan and Sedfcheftan, 
while his generals fubdued the Avchanians, and ; 
captured Kandahar. At the clofe of the year 
1384, he put himfelf in poffeffion of moft of the 
countries fromy Perfia to the borders of Armenia 5 
fhortly after which he laid wafte all the trac 
from Ili ds far as the Irtyfh, routed the khan of 
Kaptfchak, marched_onward to the Volga, and 
then returned to Samarkand. On opening the 
campaign of 1393, he made conquefts in fouthern 
Perfia, took Bagdat and various other cities of 
Mefopotamia and Georgia, forced his way through 
Derbent into Kaptfchak, ravaged Mofco, and 
conquered Azof; then profécuted’ the fubju- 
gation of Perfia, and again returned to Samar- 
Kand. Inthe year 1398 he fet out upon an ex- 
pedition to India, and crofled thé Ganges. At 
thé commericement of the fucceeding century, 
hé made an incurfion into mammeluk Syria, con- 
quered. Aleppo, Damafcus, and once moré Bag- 
dat: this done, he-proceeded again to Georgia, 
forced Natolia to furrender, defeated’ Bajazet, 
made him his prifoner, and’ laid’ the emperor 
of Conftantinople, the fultan of the Ottomans, 

Gra and 
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and. the Mammeluks under heavy contributions. 
After this he made another expedition to 
Georgia ; and; in 1404, repaired again ‘to 
Samarkand. At this place he was attacked’ by 
a fevere and tedious jllnefs which terminated in 
his death, juft as he was forming the project of 
marching to China, there to reftore the domi- 
nion of the Mongoles. — As fuddenly as this 
common difturber had completed his amazing 
conquefts, fo rapidly did they fall away under 
‘his fucceffors ; who loft one after another all the 
countries which Tamerlan had left them to the 
Bukharéy and Khorazan; and even thefe the 
laft khan, Babur, in 1498, was obliged to aban- 
don, who, however, from an outcaft and i 
fugitive, became the founder of the ftate | Q ee 
Grand-Mongolia in Hindoftan. Sie Be 
Such were the remarkable cataftrophes rE os 
nation, which now, degraded from its former 
grandeur, has {carcely any longer a memorial of 
it; and at prefent can only recolleét as in the 
obfcure and faint reprefentations of a dream, 
that it once was a nation which domineered over 
the world *. With the fall of the great mon- 


* The chief fource of mongolian hiftory is in the chinefe 
records. ‘The Burets have only imperfe& traditions ; but 
among the Kalmuks and Mongoles are genealogical regifters 
of their princely races, which likewife contain other hiftorical 


accounts. 
golian 
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golian empire of the Tfchinghifes, began alfo the 
epocha of their decline; the diffolution into 
-fimaller ftates, which parted again into f{maller 
ftill, and were then reduced to fubjection, at 
length brought about a divifion into. ftems and 
hordes, and confequently a ‘complete retrogra- 
dation from the ftate of civilization to the con- 
dition of raw uncultivated man. — We will for 
the prefent pafs over the period in which this 
fingular decline took place, in order the fooner 
to acquaint ourfelves with the ftate of the mon- 
golian nations at this day; and afterwards en- 
deavour to trace out the particulars moft worthy 
of notice in the hiftory of the feveral races, fince 
the deftruétion of the mongolian dominions. 

_it appears that many centuries ago the Mons 
goles were divided into two leading nations, 
whofe partition might probably be owing either 
to national circumftances, or to a natural fepa- 
ration by mountains, and afterwards Kept up by 
the feparate interefts of their princes, or from a 
national enmity arifing from perpetual diffentions. 
Thefe two nations were brought to a union into 
ene common ftate by the great T{chinghis ; but, 
on the deftruction of the monarchy erected by 
him, they were feparated again by the antient™ 
feuds, and have ever fince, to their mutual ruin, 
been engaged in almoft perpetual hoftilities.. 

ds | ree 3 The 
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The Mongoles, properly fo called, compofe the 
one, and the Deerboen-Oireet the ather’ of thele 


nations. 
Deerbeen-Oiragt means the Sirs danielle 
and is the common appellative of four principal’ 
races, namely, the Gilet, Kho-it, Tummut, and 
Barga-Burat. The CElet are properly that 
branch, which in weftern Afia and in Europe 
are known under the name of Kalmuks: the 
fecond fhoot, Kho-it, is, by wars and migrations, 
fo effaced and difperfed, as at prefent, befides: 
fome remains among the Soongares and Mon- 
goles, to be totally vanifhed: of the Tummut, 
even the place of their prefent abode is not cer- 
tainly known*: and the fourth and laft ftem, 
Barga-Burat, which probably at the time of the 
troubles excited by Tfchinghis took up its re- 
fidence in the mountains about the Baikal, has, 
with all its branches, ever fince the conqueft of 
Siberia, been under. the ruffian fovereignty. — 
Of thefe four ftems, therefore, only the firft and 


* The Kalmuks themfelves have no knowledge whither 
Ai ftem retreated ; they only believe that they muft {till 
be fubfifting fomewhere in the interior or eaftern parts of 
Afia. As, according to authentic accounts, a populous. 
mongolian race called,'Fummut, now, inhabits the region, 
between, the, river Naun and the, chinefe wall, we mays 
with great. appearance of prababiiy fuppofe it to be the. 
loft race of Oirzt. 

i | a the 
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the laft are a fubje& for hiftory; as they, with 
the Mongolés, are the only mongolian tribes, 
with which, either hére or in the fequel, we have 
any thing to do. 

1. The Moncoxes compréhend thé remainder 
of that people, who, as we have feen above, were 
driven out of China in the fourteéfith century by 
the dynafty of Ming, arid are at prefent for the 
moft part under the Mandfhur fovercigns of that 
empire ; though a {mall portion of them own 
the ruffian fceptre. Since thé demolition of the 
foongarian authority, and the réftoration of peace 
in the Mongoléy, they have dwelt inthe {pacious 
region between Sibéria and proper China, from 
the Eaftern-ocean to the Soongaréy, and at 
prefent there is fearcely any difcernible difference 
between the yellow Mongoles™, living from remote 
ages under the chinéfe’ protection, and-the former 
Ti{ehinghifes: or Kalkas-Mongoles 

When Siberia was conquered by the Rufhians 
at the beginning of the feventeenth century, the 
Mongoles were ftill-a free and numerous people, 
governed. by’ its own khans} undér whofe fove- 
reignty alfo were feveral fibetian*nations.. They 
at firft fubmitted' to the riffian ‘arms’; foon after- 
wards however they. regained their liberty, and 
even granted fupport to-feveral of-the nations of 


* Scharra-Monggol. 
Cc 4. Siberia 
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Siberia in their refiftance to that power. In their 
inteftine wars with the Kalmuks they generally 


came off conquerors, with the lofs however of 


one race after the other. ‘Their frequent and 
bloody wars with China turned out ftill more. 
unfortunately for them, as their perpetual feuds 
finally terminated in a complete fubjugation. 
Continually haraffed by the chinefe government, 
they are at prefent almoft totally out of condition 
to rifk any attempts at liberating themfelves from 
the yoke; though they have preferved their 
paternal feat, and oftenfibly live under the 
government of their own hereditary princes *. 
The Mongoles, at prefent among the inhabit- 
ants of the ruffian empire, in the laft century 
withdrew themfelves from the chinefe dominion, 
and voluntarily put themfelves under the ruffian 
fupremacy. This example, in all likelihood 
would have been followed by feveral other races, 


* China kept in the Mongoléy a poniiderale number of © 


forts, at which the chieftains of the Mongoles were obliged © 


toftop. 'Thefe formerly obtained from the Dala?-lama the 
title of khan or Khuntaidfchi; at prefent they are forced to 
~ fubmit to have their officers appointed by the Chinefe. The 
nation itfelf is put under a military form of government, in 
lieu of the tribute, not unlike to that of the Kozaks; and 
through the continual and heavy fervice, not only very bur- 
denfome, but renders them contemptible in the eyes of the 
Chinefe, who hold the ftate of a foldier to be almoft infamous. 

_ if 
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if Ruffia had not bound herfelf ina border-treaty 
with China at the beginning of this century, not 
to give admittance any more to mongolian run- 
aways. The ruffian Mongoles inhabit the regions . 
about the Selenga in the irkutfkoi diftriét of the 
government of Irkutik, their dwelling-place ex- 
tending from the 122d to the 125th deg. of long. 
and between the soth and 53d deg. of north lat, — 
They confift of feven ftems, and thefe of twenty 
families or aimaks, which, by the enumeration of 
the year 1766, ie ah 21 9 5 aes comprifed 
6918 males. 

2. The G@.ers or KaLmuxks are at ssl licin 
the moft remarkable branch of the Doerbcen- | 
Oiret, as in general of the mongole nations. 
They themfelves affirm their home to have been 
- between the®Koko-noor * and Thibet. Long 
before Tfchinghis-khan, according to the old 
reports of this people, the greateft and mightieft 
part of the Gilet made a military expedition 
@eftward as far as the lefler Afia, and there loft 
themfelves among the mountains of Caucafus ; 
but the reft, who had ftaid behind in great Tar- 
tary, received from their tartarian neighbours, 
_ the name Khalimak (the feparated). In faé, 
they call themfelves alfo Khalmik, though CEleet 
is alotys their peculiar denomination, which 


* Blue lake. 
word 
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word likewife denotes a feparated, disjomed,. or 
difting& nation. — The (Eleets divide themfelves, 
at leaft fince the deftrudtion of the mongolian 
monarchy, in four main fhoots, whe denominate 
themfelves Khofchot, Derbet, Soongarr, and 
Torgot ; and, from the time of their feparation 
from the Mongoles, have all along been fub- 
jected to various princely families. 

The major part of the KuoseHoTran Kal- 
muks are faid to have kept in and about Thibet 
and on the Koko-noor, and after the downfall 
of the foongarian’ power to have remained un- 
ger the protection of the Chinefe. The fmaller 
part of this ftock had long before withdrawn to 
the banks of the Irtyfh, and fell at length un- 
der the dominion of the foongarian horde with. 
which it made common caufe in the wars againf{t 
China, and was alfo difperfed at the fame time 
with the Soongarians. Thofe under the chinefe 
fovereignty, the {till united horde of the Khof- 
chotes, are eftimated at. 50,000 heads. They 
are reputed to have had their name, which im- 
plies warrior or hero, from the courage they 
difplayed under the command. of Tfchinghis; 
and, as well on account of this circumitance, as 
becaufe they derive their princely race: in. unin- 
terrupted. fucceffion. from the brother of the 
oe ib {chinghis, they preferve a fuperiority of 

10 | rank 
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rank before the other kalmuk hordes. —- The 
number of the Khofchotes fubject to Ruffia is 
but fmall. In the year 1675 there came 1500, 
and in 1759 an additional 300 families to the 
fhores of the Volga, where they fettled and vo- 

Juntarily fubmitted to the rufhan fovereignty. 
The SooncareEs, at the feparation of the 
mongolian monatchy, formed but one ftock 
with the Derbetans, who afterwards parted, un- 
der two. difcordant brothers of their princely 
family. It was this horde, which in the laf 
and at the beginning of the prefent century, re- 
duced to their fubjection a great part of the 
other kalmuk races, particularly the Khofcot, 
Derbet, and Kho-it, and waged bloody wars 
with the Mongoles as well as with the chinele 
_ empire itfelf, but which ended in their total fub- 
jugation and difperfion. Previous to this un- 
happy period, they, together with the Derbets, . 
numbered upwards of 50,000 bows, or fighting 
men, and pafled in modern times for the. braveit, 
richeft, and moft powerful horde. ‘Their feat 
was formerly. about the Balkhafh-lake. and its 
rivers T{chuy and Ily, and their moft flourifhing 
period, was, between. the years: 1696 and 1746. . 
The, towns. of the eaftern Bukhatia and the 
great kirghife horde. were, about this time, tri- 
butary. to, them.. They, conquered Budala, the 
capital 
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capital of the Dalai-lama, and raifed contefts in 
Siberia, where they made tributary fome nations 
belonging to Ruffia. On the death of their 
khan Galdan Zeren, a diffolution of the horde 
~ enfued,: occafioned by difputes concerning the 
fucceffion, when the Torgots, the Khofchotes, and 
Derbets feparated from it. A great part of the 
Soongarians difperfed themfelves in the interior 
parts of Afia, and quite into the ufbek towns ; 
fome thoufands of them fled into Siberia; and 
the generality accommodated themfelves to the 
chinefe fovereignty ; and, from their own flate- 
ments, it appears, that fcarcely 20,000 families - 
of them and the derbetan nation are now re- 
maining. — The number of the Soongares, 
~ who at that time (1758) took refuge in Ruffia 
amounted to about 20,000 heads; they were 
united with the volgaic Kalmuks, but for the 
molt part returned with them in the year: 1779 
again into the Soongaréy. 


The DerBETANS, who in the beginning had 
their pafturages in the region of the Koko-noor, 
removed thence, on account of the mongo- 
lian difturbances, towards the Irtyfh, and, on 
that occafion, fplit into two parties. One of 
them united, as we have before obferved, with 
the Soongares, in whofe fortunes and final dif 
folution it was at once involved ; ; the other pro- 

: ceeded 
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ceeded weftward with the Torgots, towards the 
Yaik, (now Ural), as far as the Volga and the 
Don, where it completely fettled.. So long ago 
as the year 1673 they put themfelves, sooo 
kibitkies (tents or families) in number, under 
the khan of the Torgots, who were then on the 
river Ural, and did homage to the ruffian em- 
pire. In the fequel the derbetan princes, un- 
willing to remain any longer in fubjetion to 
the Torgots, went, on the death of khan Ayuka 
in 1723, with their people to the ‘parts beyond 
the Don; at that time they were eftimated at 
14,000 kibitkies. ‘Since that time the ruffian 
government had reafon to oblige the khan Lava 
Donduk to put himfelf under the proteétion of 
the khans of the Krimea; and this occafioned 
the horde to remove once more to join the Tor- 
gots on the Volga. In the famous flight of the 
year 1770 they took no part, as they dreaded 
the being fubjugated by the Torgots, but re- 
mained quiet under the prince Zenden, on the 
fhores of the Volga. » 

The Torcors feem to have formed them- 
felyes into a particular horde much later than 
the other kalmuk branches. At firft they re- 
moved from the reftlefs Soongares, marching 
conftantly weftward till they came to the fteppes 
on the Volga, where they finally fettled, and re- 
' | ceived 
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céived from the Ruffians the appellation of the 
volgaic Kalmuks. In the year 1616 this horde 
is faid to have fubmitted to the ruffian empire ; 
at their croffiing the Ural in 1662, they num- 
bered themfelves, and found the amount to 
be 50,000 kibitkies:s Their forenamed khan 
Ayuka brought a great part of the nogayan 
Tartars in fubjeétion to them, whet the latter 
were intending to {pread themfelves beyond the 
river Ural; one of the fons of this prince took 
his flight with 15,000 kibitkies into the Soon- 
garéy. Khan Donduk Ombo; the fucceffor of 
Ayuka, reduced 6600 tents of Truchmenians 
and 80co tents of khundurovian Tartars under 
the command of his horde, from which, how- 
-ever, the major part of the latter fled back. In 
the year 1761 the ruflian government came to 
an. agreement with this opulent and powerful 
horde which reftrifted the authority of the 
khans to narrower bounds, and excited fuch 
difcontents, that they returned in the winter of 
1770 and 1771 to the amount of between 55 
and. 60,000 kibitkies, over the ice of the river 
Ural, acrofs the kirghifian fteppe,. into the 
Soongarcy. ‘This memorable tranfaétion, which 
in the eighteenth century, and within the bore 
ders of a polifhed ftate, prefents a lively i image 
of the antient migrations of {warms of people, 

principally 
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_ principally took its rife from the irritation of the 
_ khan, on his being affociated with deputies of 
the princes of the horde, whom he could not 
depofe at will, and who received an affeffor 
from the chancery of the government of Attra- 
khan ; feconded by the complaints of the people 
of the want of pafture for their numerous 
droves, and the prophecies of the clergy that. 
the horde would foon be compelled to: adopt 
the chriftian faith, to follow agriculture, and to 
deliver recruits. — It has already been obferved, 
that even the greater part of the Soongares 
took part in this migration; only fome few 
aimaks of the Torgots remained behinds but 
. the Tartars in fubjection to the horde refufed to 
follow them. The ruffian government, indeed, 
caufed the fugitives to be purfued, but they fled 
with fuch velocity, that only a few of them 
were overtaken and brought back, Numbers 
of them perifhed on this painful journey ; ; a great 
part were taken prifoners by the Kirghifes; thofe 
who reached the place of their deftination put 
themfelves under the prote@tion of the chinefe 
government, who immediately gave them a kind 
reception, but, for political reafons, afterwards 
treated them with extreme feverity *. 

The whole amount of the Kalmuks. that rez 
mained’ in Ruffia, were: eftimated a few years 


" * See the Life of Catharine II. 3d edit. vol. ii. p. 175, & {qq. 
ago 
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ago at fomewhat more.than 20,000 tents. Thefe 
are the remains of all the four ftems; but the 
Khofchotes, the Soongares, and Torgots, who 
either ftaid or were caught on their flight and 
brought back, and are diftributed among the 
Derbets, who, befides feveral petty princes, have 
a. taipfcha or khan prefiding over them. They 
wander, with their flocks and herds, in the 
fteppes between the Don and the Volga, from 
the line of Tzaritzin as far as Caucafus; and 
between the Volga and the river Ural, from 
the Irghis quite to the Cafpian ; therefore in the 
governments of Saratof and Aftrakhan, and in 
the feats of the Kozaks of the Don. 

In addition to thefe there is ftill a particular 
and numerous colony of BapTizED. KaLmukKs. 
Towards the clofe of the laft century many, 
even diftinguifhed and noble, members of this 
nation began to profefs themfelves of the chrift- 
ian faith. As the neighbourhood with their un- 
baptized fellow-races gave occafion to difagree- 
ments and controverfies, the government, in 
the year.1737, eftablifhed the former in a fruit- 
~ ful region about the rivers Samara, Sok, and 
Tok, (in the prefent government of Simbirik, 
and in the orenburg diftrict of the government 
of Ufa), and granted them alfo the city of Stav- 
ropol, which’ is now a chief town of the go- 
-yeramenteef Simbirfk. The increafe of this 
colony 
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colony was fo confiderable, that in the year 
1771 they could reckon nearly 14,000 heads, 
whereas in 1754 they were only 8695. — 
There is yet fubfifting in the government of Ufa 
a fmall colony of MOHAMMEDAN KaLmuks, 
which fprung up from individual profelytes 
made by the cmanes and adopted by that 
body. 

3. The third and _ lait mongolian nation, 
which ftili merits the name of a diftin& people, 
are the Barca-Burart, called by the Ruffians 
Bureti or Bratfkiye. That this nation com- 
‘pofed one of the four flems of the Deerbeen- 
Oirzts has been already mentioned. The Bu- 
rats feem, about the time of the mongolian mo- 
narchy, or flill earlier, to have taken refuge in 
the wild mountainous region on the north fide 
of the Baikal, which they ftill inhabit. Should 
they even not have avoided the conquering arms 
of ‘T'fchinghis, yet they appear fhortly after- 
wards to have recovered their liberty, when the 
mongolian monarchy made China its feat of em- 
pire, and the {tems that wandered about the re- 
moter regions began to difperfe. The Ruffians 
found this nation in Siberia at their conqueft of 
‘that country; and from the year 1644 .they 
have peaceably accommodated themfelves to the 
ruffian fupremacy. The whole buret nation is 
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at prefent, in confequence of the border-treaty, 


under the dominion of Ruffia, and forms the 
numerous heathenifh people in the government 
of Irkutfk, where it inhabits the region from 
the Yenifley, along the mongole-chinefe borders, 
on the Angara, Tungufka, and the upper Lena, 
about the fouthern Baikal, on the Selenga, the 
Argoon, and. its rivers. Several years ago this 
government was computed to contain 32,000 
tributary Burzets; and, befides thefe, there were 
a few ftems and races in the krafnoyarfkoi circle 
of the government of Kolhyvan on the right 
bank of the Yenifley. If we take into the ac- 
count the defects of an enumeration attended 
with fo many difficulties, the female fex, and 
the natural inecreafe of the people in fuch a 
fucceflion of years, we may admit their number 
to be four times as large withcut trefpafling too 
much upon probability. 


" SECTION Iv. 
Tartars. 

A rourTH primitive ftock of the nations dweil- 

ing in Ruffia are the Tarrars. This national 

appellative is fo much mifapplied, that with 

fome inquirers into hiftory a doubt has even 

arifen, whether there ever was a peculiar people 


of 
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of that natne, Under this denomination have 
‘been implied all tribes beyond Perfia and India 
‘as far as the Eaftern ocean, however differing 
rom each other in regard to their origin, lan« 
‘guage, manners, religion, and cuftoms: Now, 
‘that we are better acquainted with thefe nations, 
-we know that the Tartars in reality compofe a 
diftin& nation which originally belonged to the 
-great turkifh ftock * 

The firft known mother-country of the Turks 
‘or ‘Tartats lies fomewhere in the countries on 


 * The name Tartar may either, 1. really originate 
from a turkifh horde, which bore this domination, as Abul- 
‘gafi, the hiftorian of his own nation, affirms; and as from 
-circumftances is very likely, that the Yakutes, among their 
ideities, have a ‘Tatar, who. probably enjoys that honour 
cas the patriarch of the nation $ ot it may alfo 2. be derived 
from the. Chinele, who call all. their, neighbours, without 
diftin@tion, Tata or T'a-dfe; which latter hypothefis acs 
quires fome weight from this circumftance, that the Per- + 
fians and Arabians know nothing of the Tartars under that 
‘appellation. It was firft brought into general ufe in Busy 
‘rope.after’Baaty’s incurfion into Hungary under. king Fre« 
eric II.. Uncertain, however, as this.denomination is, at 
neverthelefs feems clear, that the Tavturs are of turkifh 
origin, and that their proper name was Turk or Turko- 
man, and not'Tatar. Not only the learned of their own 
nation affirm this to be the cafe, but the tartarian language 
ds ftill really nothing but the old-turkifh, The modern 
ottoman, Turks fpeak ¢¥en the tartarian tongue, only in an- 
other dialect. ) 
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7 
the eaftern and northern fides of the Cafpiany 
where their defcendants have ftill their feats. In 
antient times they were fptead from the Axus 
or Gihon into the Mongoley and the Orenburg 
territory; that is, in regions where they had .. 
conftantly ambitious and domineering nations 
for theiy neighbours and enemies: on the eatt 
fide the Chinefe ; fouth-weftwards the Perfians, 
Macedonians, Romans, Partho-perfians, and Ara- 
bians ; and laftly the Mongoles in the north-eaft. 
Here they ferved from time immemorial as a 
mound againft the incurfions of the nations who 
would penetrate from the eaft to the weft or 
contrariwife, till at length the Mongoles, like a 
rufhing ftream that has burft its banks, {wept 
away all oppofition. Like. all other nations, at 
their origin, the Turks at firft divided only into 
{tems and hordes, the names whereof have been 
preferved to us by the tartar, perfian, and chi- 
nefe hiftorians. A main ftock already appears 
., in Herodotus under the name of the Maffagetes, 
whom Strabo acknowledges for brethren of the 
Khorafmians, and who by a conftant repetition 
of great actions, and by the commerce of the 
hither-Afiatic and eaftern-European nations with 
Serika, are preferved. in remembrance by hifto-. 
.rians' and geographers, though their hiftory is 
neither connected nor complete. The appella- 
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tive Turks was borne about the year §45—how 

much earlier is not known—only by that part of 

the nation which had long had its habitations in 

the Altay-mountains along the. Irtyfh,: where 

that people in the middle of the fixth century 

founded a ftate, which foon became fo powerful 

as to give difturbance to China and Perfia, and 

to have an interchange of ambafladors with the 

eaft Romans. In the fame century, however, 
this {tate fplit into two, great parts which after- 

wards feparated into feveral petty khanates, and 

at length chiefly became a prey to the victorious 

Arabs, till the primitive Turks fucceeded once > 
more in founding confiderable ftates in the ka- 

liphate itfelf, 

Eight turkifh tribes by degrees now make 
their entrance on the ftage of hiftory, caufing 
great revolutions both’ im Europe and in Afia, 
founding empires, and performing the part of 
nations aiming at univerfal dominion. ‘Three 
of them, who had penetrated early into Europe, 
attract our attention principally on account of 
their relations with the ruflian empire: the Kha- 
zares, the Petfchenegrans, and the Uzes. 

~The Kuazares, a bold and powerful nation, 
had their original home on the ifthmus of Cau. 
cafus between the Cafpian and the fea of Azof. 
In the feventh century they began to be fa-:. 
, D3 | mous, 
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mous, and till towards the middle of the ninth’ 
century their ftate was in an increafing and 
flourifhing condition, About that time the emr’ 
‘pire of the Khazares extended from the’ Volga 
and the Cafpian, acrofs the caucafian ifthmus, 
the peninfula of the Krimea, and what is now 
the fouth of Ruffia, as far as to Moldavia and 
Valakhia ; and feveral flavonian tribes, particu- 
larly the Polianes about Kief and on the Dniepr, 
the Severans on the rivers Defna, Sem, and 
Sula, the Viatitfches on the Oka, and the Ra. 
dimitfches on the Sofha, were tributary to them, 
But after the year 862 three nations wrought 
their downfal: the Ruflians, the Petfchene- 
grans, and the Uzes, ‘The varagian or ruffian 
léaders, Ofkold and Dir, ravifhed from them 
the dominion over the Polianes; Oleg, in 884, 
reduced the Severans and the Radimitfches to 
his authority, His fucceflor, in 964, conquered 
the territory of the Viatitfches.and the nine kha- 
zarian* countries on the ifthmus of Caucafus. 
The Khazares loft the remainder of their do- 
minion about 1016 to the combined forces of 
the Ruffians and eaft Romans. The nation, in- 
deed, continued for fome time longer, but they 

were fubmiflive and tributary to the Ruffians. 
_ The PerscHenecrans, as they are called in 
the ruflian and polifh year-books, name them- 
7 ) : felyes 
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felves Kangar or Kangli, and were a powerful 
nomadic nation, which we can trace back toa 
homeftead on the rivers Volga and Ural. They 
became firft known in Europe by their incurfion 
into the Khazarian empire in 839, and by their 
wars in 867 with the Slavonians, but fhortly 
before made tributary tothe Khazares. Driven 
from their feats by the Uzes and Khazares, they 
made themfelves mafters of the country between 
the Don and the Dnieftr, and thence expelled 
the Hungarians {ubject to the Khazares. In 
the eleventh century they broke up and mi- 
grated towards Moravia, Bulgaria, and Thrace, 
and eftablifhed themfelves, after committing fre- 
quent ravages in the countries of the eaft Rc- 
mans, in Dardania and the lefler Scythia. At 
the clofe of the twelfth century they poffefled a 
part of Tranfylvania; but about that t time they 
gradually vanifh out of hiftory. 

The Uzes, called alfo Kumanians or Po- 
lovtzes, appear already in Herodotus and Stra- 
bo. About the time when they firft make their 
entrance in hiftory as an a¢tive nation (883), 
that is, when, in conjunction with the Khazares, 
they drove the Petfchenegrans from their home- 
{teads, they had already ‘extended themfelves 
from Kharefm and the mountains of Kitzig- 
Tag, as far as the nether Volga, They now 
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took the countries of the expelled Petfchene- 
grans into pofleflion, and one of their ftems 
made themfelves mafters of the original abodes 
of the Khazares, on the weftern fide of the 
Volga and the Cafpian as far as Derbent. In 
the eleventh century they even fpread into the 
eaftern parts of Europe. They ravifhed from 
the Petfchenegrans almoft all that they had 
hitherto poffeffed in that quarter of the globe, 
particularly the Krim, the countries between the 
Don and the Dniepr, with Moldavia and Va- 
Jakhia. After they had continued their ravages 
for a long time in Bulgaria, Thrace, Tranfyl- - 
"-vania, and Hungary, and were in a great mea- 
fure brought to ruin, they at laft fettled in Hun- 
gary. Towards the end of the eleventh cen. 
tury, they captured the north-eaftern part of 
the Kuban from the Ruffians, who were at that 
time torn to pieces by inteftine diffenfions. In 
the former half of the thirteenth century they 
loft by the Tfchinghifes, Moldavia, Valakhia, 
and the Krim. In the year 1330 the Kumani- 
ans were numbered among the nations ‘tributary 
to the flate of Hungary; but from that time 
they ceafe to be an hiftorical nation.-* 

Befidce the foregoing and feveral other turkifh 
tribes that raifed themfelves to be independent 
or dominant nations, there were*many feparate 
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branches of the fame ftem, the tranfaftions and 
circumftances whereof, though not unknown, 
are not fubjeéts for univerfal hiftory, and of 
whom, therefore, little more is ftated than the 
bare names. To this remark the Tartars are an 
exception, who indeed did not attain to any 
hiftorical memorial till their fubjugation by the 
Mongoles, yet whofe earlier deftinies, on ac- 
count of the importance and extenfivenefs of 
that nation, excited fome intereft in the fuc- 
ceeding times. mi shi | 

~ Abu’! Gafi Bahatur khan *, who has given a 
copious though not a complete lift of the turkith 
ftems, mentions among them the tartarian as 
ene of the reoft antient and famous, and derives 
its origin from a khan of the name Tatar. This 
ftem, which in procefs of time increafed to 


_ ™® This hiftorian was prince of Kharefm, and died in the 
year 1663. His fon and fucceffor Anutha Mahmed khan 
completed the work of Abulgafi, which bears the tithe of 
A genealogical hiftory of the Turks,’ and has. been 
- ‘tranflated ‘into rufs, german, french, and englifh. The im- 
perial academy of feiences' at St. Peterfburg is in poffeffion 
of two good manufcripts of the tartarian original, and a 


written tranflation in german confifting of two folio volumes - 


made more than: forty years ago by profeffor Kehr imme. 
diately from the tartarian. He entitles this work: « A 
*« faithful tranflation from the tartarian original text of the 
«¢ Ghivifchian ruler Abu’l Gafi Bahatur khan’s Mongole- 
# tartarian-turkifh family-regifter and chronicle.” | 

| 70,000 
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40,000 families, was at firft governed by its 
own commander, and afterwards divided into 
various branches, and. fpread into. feveral and 
very diftant regions, whereby their power was 
in fome degree weakened. ‘The moft confiderable 
branch fettled on the borders of Kitay (China), 
and fell under the fovereignty of that empire, 
againft which it frequently rebelled, and thereby 
gave occafion to ruinous wars. At the time of 
Tfchinghis fome Tartars dwelt on the Onon or 
Amoor, who were tributary to the emperor of 
Kin, reigning in Kitay. Even Yeflukai, the 
father of ‘Fichinghis, had waged bloody wars 
with one of the tartarian race. 

The Tartars. only began to acquige fome con- 
fequence in hiftory at the time of their fubju- 
gation by the Mongoles. The very firft enter. 
prife of the great Tf{chinghis was againft this 
people; and it is certain that this conqueror, €re 
he ravaged China with his armies, had already 
reduced all the tartar hordes to his authotity, 
and was in quiet poffeflion of their dominion, fo 
that on his expedition againft the Niudfches he 
had no obftacle to fear on this fide. But, from 
the moment that the hiftory of the Tartars excites 
attention, it ceafes to be the hiftory of a peculiar 
nation. Diftributed under the banners and com. 
manders of the Mongoles, thefe enjoy with pof- 
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terity the glory of their victories and conquefts, 
while, by a furprifing caprice of fortune, the , 
Tartars are obliged to lend their name to the 
devaftations with which both nations every where 
marked the bloody progrefs of their armies. 
The fubfequent events of this people have in 
part been already noticed under the laft head of 
the hiftorical fketch of the Mongoles, and the 
re(t will be mentioned when we come to the 
account of the particular tartarian nations. 
. One confequence of the tartarian fubjugation 
was, that the name of this nation which hitherto, 
out of China and the Mongoley, had been un- 
known to the reft of the world, began now to 
fpread themfelves in the weftern Afia and in 
Europe, and prefently caufed a complete inter-_ 
change of victor and vanquifhed. In the later 
| military expeditions of ‘Tfchinghis, the ‘Tartars 
were by far the moft numerous part of his army, 
as we are jultified in concluding from the fingle 
circumf{tance, that in all the conquered countries 
which before had had their proper language, not 
the mongolian but the tartarian became the pre-. 
dominant tongue; as, in the lefler and the 
greater Bukharia, among the Bafhkirs and Tfchu- 
vafches, in the Krim and in the Kuban, &c. — 
Nothing was therefore more natural, than that 
the incomparably greater number of the ‘Tartars 
expunged 
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expunged the mongolian names in all the weftern 
countries : befides, wars’ undertaken in conjunc- 
tion, a community of habitation, ‘and’ one’ com- 
mon ruler, were favourable to the ‘commixture 
of the two nations, the veftiges wheréof, ‘how- 
ever, upon the demolition of ‘the’ mongolian 
monarchy, are fo much effaced, that at prefent, 
excepting in a diftant fimilarity of fpeech *, the 
flighteft relationfhip is no longer vifible. Even 
the lineaments of the face, and in their political 
conftitution, (that of the Tartars partaking more 
of the democratical, as that of the Mongoles does 
of the monarchical,) the two nations difcover a 
difference extremely charatteriftic; which is only 
lefs {triking in particular races ; fbrsinftance, in 
the Kufnetfki-tartars, the Yakutes, and fome 
others. , 

On the death of Tfchinghis-khan, to maintain 
and people the conquered countries numerous 


* The tartarian language has mongolian words, which 
are not to be ‘found im the turkifh. The reafon of this is 
probably becaufe the foldiers of the mongolian army, being 

all unmarried, the race became extin@, and the offspring 
they had by the tartarian women in the conquered countries 
rather caught the language of their mothers than the more. 
difficult diale&t of their fathers, whence it happened, that in 
thefe countries, only a flight knowledge of the latter re- 
mained, which was afterwards ever more and more getting 
into difufe, till at laft only a few words of the language of 
the original gountry were left remaining. 
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colonizings were néceflary;: by which an almoft 
general tranfplantation and migration of mongole 


-and tartar ftems enfued. ‘This was, the common 
policy of the fucceflors of Tichinghis; who with- 
drew with their hordes» to the: countries which 


had fallen to their fhare from the great mafs of his 
conquefts *.. \We are not,\therefore to be fur- 
prifed at finding tartarian tribes and) races beyond 


the boundaries of their country, and, fometimes 


in. very diftant regions: the Naimans, for ex- 
ample, are entirely vanifhed, at leatt, excepting 


‘their name, from their original home ; but they © 


appear again. in the weft among the Ufbeks, and 


in the eaft about the river Sira, above the pro- 
vince Lea-tong. A fimilar fate has befallen the 
t generality of the ftems, as we fhall fee when we 
“come to treat of the fiberian Tartars. 


The final cataftrophe of the great mongole- 


-tartarian monarchy, and ‘the fubjugation of the 
feveral countries into which that, monftrous ftate 


* The Ufbeks, for example, or the Partai, as they are 
galled; in the great Bukharia and in Khorafm, confit, ac- 


cording to Abulgafi, ik, four main ftocks,, of which the 


Naimanes and Igures are known from the hiftory of Tiching- 
his. But thefe two hordes formerly dwelt, the former on 
the weftern fide of the native tertitories ‘of ‘Tichinghis, and 
the latter in Turfan. © 9] ba 


pee 
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divided, as to their moft remarkable: particulars, 
‘have been already noticed under the foregoing 
‘head. As we there gave fome account of the 
-prefent ftate of the mongole nation, we will here 
‘eaft.an eye upon the exifting conftitution of the 
‘Yartars in general, and then proceed to lay 
-before the‘reader the ftate of the particular ftems 
that now belong to the ruffian empire. - 


Not only fubjugated in their conquered coun- 
‘tries, but even forced from a great part of their 
‘old homeftead, only fome few of the hordes, 
in reference to the whole tartarian nation, have 
preferved their independence; thofe, namely, 
who inhabit the fouth-weftern part of the former 
great Tartary, towards the perfian, indian, and 
‘foongarian borders. Here we find the great 
Kirghifian-horde, the Bukharians, the Khivans 
or Khivinfes, the Karakalpaks, ‘Truchmenes, 
Tafchkentians, Turkoftans, Aralians, and fome 
other races, which ftill form diitinét ftates, and 
retain a fort of-national. liberty, but are all toge- 
ther fo little formidable to their neighbours, that 
‘they feek protection wherever they are moft likely 
“to find it, according to their political fituation, 
-fometimes from one power, and fometimes from 


another. The whole remains.of this nation, 
once 
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once fo great, now fubfit undét foreign fove- 
reidnty. Many ‘hordes belong, either as fub- 
jects, or as dependent wards of the ruffian 
empire; others are in like manner appanages to 
the ottoman Turks, cr fubjeé to the we Mogul, 
to China, and to Perfia. 

~The Tartars belonging to the raffian empire 
inhabit the northern coafts of the Euxine and 
the Cafpian, the north fide of the--caucafean 
mountains, the extenfive fteppes. from the river 
Ural ‘to the Soongaréy, the fouthern Ural, »in 
Siberia’ the fouthern frontier mountains and 
fteppés from the Tobol quite over the Yenifley, 
and the deferts in the middle region of the Lena; : 
likewife not,a few tartar colonies are difperfed 
among the ruffian habitations, particularly in the 
governinents of Ufa,'‘Kazan, and ‘Fobolfk. 

As thefe regions have for the moft part, ‘fince 
the flourifhing epocha of the mongole-tartarian 
monarchy, been ‘inhabited by them, frequent 
‘memorials are found there of their :antient 
grandeur, magnificence, and culture, of which 
‘fome are of an antiquity demonftrably of above 
‘a thoufand years. It is no rare thing to come 
fuddenly upon the ruins of fome town, which, in 
its crumbling remains, ‘plainly evinces’ the pro- 
grefs which the arts had made among a people 

4 | whom 
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whom. we are wont to confider as barbarians * 
Still more frequently are {een fepulchres, which, 
by their infcriptions throw. light upon the hiftory 
of this nation; and, in the veflels and implements 
preferved in them, fupply us, with nterefting 
proofs of its opulence, its. tafte, and its in+ 
duftry [.. —.Thefe matters properly belonging 
to the hiftory of, civilization, which will be found 


* Near Kafimof, on the Oka, a circle-town of the go- 
‘vernment of Riazah, is ftanding a tartarian fuburb, which 
feems formerly to have been the court-refidence of a khan. 
Among the ruins is a lofty round tower, an oratory or 
chapel, the remains of a palace and a maufoleum, all con- 
ftrudted of brick or burnt tiles. Not far from Afttrakhan 
care the ruins of the old Aftrakhan ; and higher up the 
“Volga, near Tzaritzin, fimilar heaps: of rabbifh which have 
evidently been a {paciousitown. On the Valga, ‘below the 
mouth of; the Kama,.are found well-preferved and partly 
magnificent remains of the antient Birachtimof, or Bolgar. 
In the citadel of Kazan are itill feen monuments of the tar- 
tarian monarchy. On the Irtyfh, in the vicinity of Tobolfk, 
are the remains of Sibir, the eapital. In Siberia and the 
kirghifian fteppe are many ruinsof towns, not to mention 
memorials of inferior confequence. - 


+ In the mufeum of the imperial ala of f{ciences at 
St. Peterfburg, are preferved a multitude of veflels, diadems, 
weapons, military trophies, ornaments of drefs, coins, &c. 
‘which have been found in the tartarian tombs on the Volga 
~ and in Siberia. ‘They are of gold, filver, and copper.’ The 
© greatelt antiquity of the tombs is 1100 years, the lateft 4oo. 
in 
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in other parts of this work, we fall here be the 
lefs circumftantial, and only farther remark, 
that the Tartars, next to the principal nation *, 
conftitute the moft numerous part of the inha- 
bitants of the ruffian empire. The branches of 
this nation which belong to Ruffia are, thé 
proper Tartars, the Nogayans, the Mefchtfche- 
ryaks, the Bafchkirs, the Kirghifes, the Bukha= 
rians, the Yakutes, and the Teleutes ; to which 
imay in fome fort be added the tribes of Caucafus: 

1. By the term PROPER TARTARS are under- 
ftood in Ruffia all thofe ftocks, which call them< 
felves by no other name, and are for the moft 
part defcendants of the inhabitants of thofe two 
great ftates, which the fucceflors of T{chingis 
erected on the Volga and in Siberia. We will, 
therefore, in the account of their prefent con- 
dition, follow this divifion, firft making ourfelves 
acquainted with the KaAPTscHAK, and afterwards 
with the SIBERIAN TARTARS. 

The’ ftate of Kaptfchak, which Baaty, the. 
kinfman of the great Tichinghis, had founded, 
fell, as we have above rélated, in the year 1441, 
into four khanates: Kazan, Aftrakhan, Kapt- 
{chak, and the Krim. The firft three were, 


* Not long fince it was fo. At prefent probably the 
Poles are more numerous than the Tartars. 
VoL. U. E fome 
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fomewhat more than a hundred years afterwards, 
conquered by the Ruffians; but the fourth of 
thefe {tates preferved its independency above two 
hundred and thirty years longer. At prefent 
they all together form a part of the ruffian 
empire. 

_ The khanate. of Kaptfchak, which, from the 
time of its feparation in 1441, has its principal 
feat in the plain which is now called the aftrak- 
han-fteppe, came the earlieft to its downfal. So 
-long ago as the year 1506 it loftits laft khan, 
and was divided among the fovereigns of Kazan, 
Aftrakhan, and the Krim, on which at length it 
came to Ruffia by the conqueft of the two former 
- ftates. Thefe repeated fubjugations had reduced 
the kaptfchak Tartars to an infignificant remain- 
der, which now, removed from its antient 
homeftead, dwells among Bafchkirs and Kir- 
ghifes, though ftill retaining its appellation and 
the memory of its origin. _ 

The khanate of Kazan fubfifted as a peculiar 
fate till the year 1552, when it was conquered 
by Ivan II. and incorporated for ever with the 
ruffian empire. The city of Kazan had been 
built in the year 1257, by a fon of Baaty; this 
khanate aflerted its independency about the fame 
time (1441) when the Krim disjoined itfelf from 
Kaptichak. — The prefent kazan ‘Tartars are 

but 
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but a feeble remnant of what they were, partly 
confifting of thofe who remained in their old 
feats, and partly fuch as fettled as fugitives in 
other diftritts of Ruffia. They principally dwell 
at prefent in the governments of Kazan, Sim- 
birfk, Riafan, Viatka, Perme, and Ufa (parti- 
cularly in the orenburg diftrict of that govern- 
ment); their number is indeed upon the whole 
confiderable, but in no degree proportionate to 
‘the idea we form of their antient population, 
from hiftorical accounts; for, as far as we are 
able to conclude from particular ftatements, 
they cannot amount to far above 100,000. 
Thefe Tartars form ‘the root of the nation in 
Ruffia; they being not only unminegled, but are 
alfo of a fuperior civilization to moft of the 
remaining branches of their brethren. 

The khanate of Aftrakhan arofe foon after 
that of Kazan, likewife from a detached part of 
Kaptfchak, and, in the year 1554, fell into the 
hands of the victorious Ivan. The prefent city 
of Aftrakhan, however, is not the tartarian. 
chief feat, which was conquered and deftroyed 
by that tzar: the ruins of the latter being {till to © 
be feen fomewhat higher up on the weftern bank 
of the Volga. — The prefent asTRAKHAN 
TaRTARs are for the moft part Nogayans. . 

a are diftinguifhed into town, village, and 
te Ea , tent 
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tent Tartars. The firft dwell in Aftrakhan, the 
fecond in fix villages near Aftrakhan, and the 
tent-Tartars wander about the Cafpian. At the 
conqueft of Aftrakhan, the town and village 
Tartars reckoned themfelves at 25,000 bows; in 
the year 1715 there were ftill 12,000 of them 5 
but in 772 they were only 1200, and of the 
tent-Tartars fearcely zooo kettles or families. 
This decline proceeds from their rambling difpo- 
fition, fo often moving them to change their 
~homeftead: they went off fingly and in com- 
panies, to the caucafean and krimean Tartars, 
to the Bafchkirs and even to the Kirghifes. 

The khanate of the Krim, which, as far down 
as to the year 1783, {till econftituted a peculiar 
ftate, now alfo belongs to the ruffian empire. As 
the hiftory of the peninfula of the Krimea com- 
mences long before the origin of the great kapt- 
fchakian empire, and the fortunes of this country 
excited an intereft even in the polifhed nations 
of antiquity, it cannot well be confidered as a 
ufelefs deviation from our plan, if we devote a 
few lines to the earlier ftate of this province, 
. previous to the poffeffion of it by the Tartars. 

The firft known mhabitants of the Krim were 
Kimmerians, a great and martial people of the 
race of the Thracians. Of all their. extenfive 
pofleflions, which were ravithed from them by 

the 
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the Skythians, they retained the Krim the longeft. 
Six hundred and fifty-five years before the 
chriftian era, they were, it feems, driven from 
the plain by thefe their ftronger neighbours; but 
they maintained their ftation in the mountains, 
under the name of Taurians, or mountaineers, 
From them the whole peninfula obtained the 
appellation Taurica (Tavrika). In the former 
half of the fixth century Greeks began to fettle 
here. The Milefians built Pantikapzeum or 
Bofphorus *, and Theodofiat; the pontic Hera- 
clians and the Delians, Kherfon. The commerce 
which the Greeks from that time forward here 
carried on was uncommonly flurifhing, and 
contributed not a little to enlarge their geography. 

In the fifth century, the Archaanaktides, a 
_ race which originated from Mytilene, founded a 
monarchy in Bofphorus. About a hundred 
' years afterwards, the Skythians were for the 
mott part exterminated by the Sarmates ; upon 
which, by infenfible degrees, the Taurians ex- 
tended their dominion over nearly the whole 
peninfula, They prefled fo hard upon the empire 
of Bofphorus and the free ftate of Kherfon, that 
thefe fubmitted themfelves to the great Mithri- 


* In the tartarian, Kertfch ; in rufs, Vosfor, 
+ In tartarian, Keffa ; rufs, Feodofia, 


E3 dates 
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dates ‘of Pontus in 112, who alfo fubjugated the 
Taurians, and confequently governed the whole 
~ Krimea.- 

About the beginning of the chriftian zra, the 
Alanes penetrated into the peninfula, forced the 
bofphorian kings to pay them tribute, and exter- 
minated the Taurians. — The fovereignty of the 
Alanes lafted about a hundred and fifty years, 
and in their place came the Goths. During the 
period of their pofleflion, (in the time of Dioclefian 
and Conftantine the great,) chriftianity was dif- 
feminated in the Krimea. Thefe Goths were 
indeed fubjected to the Hunns, in 375, but they 
retained their habitations in the mountains, and 
had ‘their own chriftian kings. Towards the 
clofe of the fourth century the empire of Bofpho- 
rus alfo came to an end. 

. On the downfal of the fovereignty of. the 
Hunns, in 464, the Ungers came hither; who, 
with the Bulgarians, conquered alfo the coun- 
tries between the Don and the Dnieftr. A part | 
of them went back again to Afia, and the reft. 
were obliged to fubmit (679) to the Khazares * 
who likewife compelled the Goths in the moun. 
tains and the -grecian -cities to be tributary to, 
them. In the year 840 the province of Kherfon 


* From that time: the. peninfula was. called, Khazaria. 
Was 
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was iat out by the emperor Theophilus, 
which comprifed all the grecian cities and places 
in the Krim and the Kuban; for though thefe 
were equally tributary to the Khazares, they: 
however acknowledged the A at of the 
byzantine court. 

- Ungers and Khazares were again (882) fub-; 
dued by the Petfchenegers or Kanglians ; who, 
about the middle of the eleventh century, were 
forced in their turn to refign the dominion to the 
Komanes (Uzes or Poloftzes). This people’ 
alfo extorted a tribute from the krimean Greeks 
and Goths. — About this time the city Sugdaya. 
(now Sudak) rofe into fuch confideration. by its 
commerce, that all the grecian pofleffions in the 
Krim received the name of Sugdania, Till the 
year 1204 thefe had always. acknowledged the 
fovereignty of Byzantium : ie were now in- 
dependent. _ ) 

To the Komanes at length fucceeded the Mons. 
goles or Tartars in the fovereignty of this penin- 
- fula; and thenceforward (1237) the Krim 
formed a province of the kaptfchakian empire. 
Now detached tartarian princes, to whom the 
name of Ulutz-beys. were given, roamed about 
the plain with their hordes. The Greeks and 
Goths paid tribute to the Mongoles, as they had 
before done to the Komanes; alfo feveral T{cher- 

i kaflians 
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kaffians fettled here. From the city of Krim, ta” 
which the Mongoles carried on a great trade, 
the whole peninfula obtained the name by which 
it was ufually called till the year 1783. 

While the Latins were matters of Conftan- 
tinople, they, efpecially the Venetians, profecuted 
a very important commerce to the Krim and to 
Taman (Matriga) ; but i in later times the Genoefe 
appropriated it exclufively 1 to themfelves, and in 
the bloody wars that broke out in confequence, 
they gained the fuperiority at various times. By 
permiffion of the Mongoles, they rebuilt Keffa, 
and made that city the centre of their commerce : 
they conquered Soldaya (Sudak) and Cembalo 
(Baluklava); they paid indeed duties and impofts 
to the Mongoles, when they were in full force, 
but when the hordes were difturbed by inteftine 
commotions, they even bid them defiance, and 
the princes of the krimean plains were ordinarily 
elected and depofed at the difcretion of the 
Genoefe. About this time two branches of the 
indian commerce found their way to thefe 
regions; the one over the Amoor, the Cafpian, 
and through Aftrakhan to Tana ; the other by 
the way of Bagdat and eatin; to Trebizond 
and Sevaftopolis. Tana was pofleffed at the 
fame time by the Genoefe and the Venetians, 
but under mongolian lovereignty. 
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On the fall of the flate of Kaptfchak, the © 
Krim was formed into a peculiar khanate, the 
founder whereof was Hadfchy-Gheray, about 
1441. From that period the Tartars dated 
their dominion, though the khans were {till de- 
{cendants from the houfe of T{chinghis-khan, 
The proper founder of the tartar-krimean fate, 
Mengly-Gheray, who, in the fifteenth century, 
through the affiftance of the Ofmans, had come 
to the complete fovereignty of the peninfula*, 

fubsoiited 


* Mengly-Gheray was a defcendant of the T{chinghifes; 
and, while yet very young, was taken prifoner in an engage- 
ment by the Genoefe, who caufed him to be well-educated, 
and in all refpedts treated like a prince. On being driven to 
extremities by the Tartars, they fent the young Mengly, 
with fome of the principal Genoefes, to Conftantinople, for 
the purpofe of moving Mohammed II. to take them under 
his protection. The fultan fhewed great affeCtion to Mengly; 
and, when the Tartars by their diffenfions had ruined the 
jnterior commerce of the country, they petitioned Moham. 
med to give them a khan of their own, he appointed this 
young prince to that ftation, who, on his part, acknowe 
ledged the paramount fupremacy of the porte. This ftate 
of dependence not proving agreeable to the Tartars, Mengly, 
not long after his arrival in the Krim, was obliged to-apply 
for auxiliary troops of the Turks, with which he not only 
(1475) reduced the Tiartars to obedience, but even annihi- 
lated the genoefe authority i in the peninfula. But when 
Mengly had augmented the forces of his ftate by thefe con- 
quelts a and by the addition of many tartarian colonies, and 

Wag 
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fubmitted himfelf to the porte as its vaffal, who 
foon arrogated the right of impofing fea-tolls on 
their trade, to keep eee in their country, and 
at length even to fet up and to depofe their 
khans at pleafure. Under this auftere defpotifm 
the Krim fubfifted till the year 1774, when 
Catharine I., by the peace of Kutfchuk-Kai- 
nardgi, procured the independence of the khan, 
and obtained for the ruflian empire fome ftrong- 
places on the frontiers, as a fafeguard again{t 
the predatory incurfions of the Tartars. A few 
years afterwards (1783) the whole peninfula, as 
ys well-known came to Ruflia; and, at prefent, 
together with the eaftern Nogay, or the krimean 
feppe, forms a government, under the name of. 
the Fauridan province. : 
The Krim had but few tartar inhabitants, 
when Mengly-Gheray was the ruler of it, On 
eccafion of the war which he carried on with 
his relative branches on the Volga, he brought 
many thoufand Nogays with him to the Krim, 
whom he obliged to fettle there. The great 
population of this peninfula, to which belong 


was thinking to withdraw himfelf from the fupremacy of the 
porte, the Turks fent garrifons into the principal towns, and 
reduced the khan to a dependence, which afterwards, and* 
particularly from the year 1584, grew into a LN Lay fub- 
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Armenians, Greeks, Turks, Jews, &c. befides 
Tartars, had already much declined, during the 
troubles, under the laft khan. The Armenians 
and Greeks fubmitted themfelves (1779) for the 
moft part voluntarily to the ruflian empire, and 
retired to the former government of Azof or 
what at prefent is that of Ekatarinoflaf; and 
the Tartars fled in fuch great numbers to Av- 
chafia and to the Ottomans, that credible eye- 
witneffes think they cannot rate the population 
of the Krim in the year 1782 higher than at 
50,000 men. | 
We now proceed to the siBERIAN TARTARS, 
who form, as.it were, the fecond line of the 
proper Tartars in Ruflia. Siberia contains fo 
great a multitude of- tartarian colonies, and 
_ many of them appear to have been fo long na- 
turalized in the country, that, from the per- 
plexity and the contradictions that prevail in the 
- accounts of them, we are not capable of. tracing 
out a general and connected hiftory of thefe 
tribes. We will, therefore, take under this head 
the events of the mongole-tartarian ftate in Si- 
beria, and lay them as a ground-work; after 
which we will endeavour to arsange by this clue 
fuch hiftorical fragments as may ferve to throw 
a light on feveral-diftin® nations, 
‘The: 
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The mongole-tartarian {tate in Siberia, or the 
khanate of ‘Turan, was, as has already been 
curforily mentioned, founded about the middle 
of the thirteenth century by Scheibany, a bro- 
ther, or kinfman, of Baaty, and took its origin 
in the region of the Aral-mountains and on the 
river Yaik (now Ural), where this khan had 
inherited poffeflions from Baaty, which he pre- 
fently enlarged by conquefts in Siberia to a very 
confiderable territory. The firft refidence of 
the tartar-fiberian princes was on the river Tura, 
on the fpot where the prefent Tiumen ftands *, 
and was called, in honour of the grand-khan, 
Tfchinghidin: afterwards this city was razed, 
and the khans took their feat, perhaps for fear 
of the attacks of the Kazanians, on the eaftern 
fhore of the Irtyfh, where they built the city 
Hker, which afterwards got the name of Sibir, 
and lies in the vicinage of the prefent Tobolfk. 
The laft khan of Turan, previous to the ruffian 
conqueft of Siberia, was Kutfchum, a Tfchin- 
ghife of the kaptfchak lineage, who went from 
the Kafatfchia-Orda to Siberia, and fubjected 


* Tiumen is a circle-town in the tobolfkoi diftri& of the 
government of Tobolfk, 254 verfts from’ that chief city. 
The Tartars at Tiumen {till call this town T{chinghis, -or 
Tfchinghi-Tura. 

| this 
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this ftate to him, either with the free will of the 
inhabitants, or by the right-of the conqueror. 
This prince was the firft who eftablifhed the mo- 
hammedan religion in Siberia; for although this | 
faith had found admiffion much earlier among 
the Tartars, yet there was a neceflity for all the 
perfuafives of enthufiafm and even the force of 
arms to render its adoption more general.. The 
arrival of the Ruffians interrupted thefe conver- 
fions ere they could be rendered complete; and 
the remoter provinces of the khanate * were {till 
- imbued with paganifm. 
_ The circuit of the empire, of which Kutf- 
chum was fovereign, cannot indeed be accurately 
-ftated; but certain it is, that the Tartars on the 
Irtyfh and the Tobol and in the fteppe Baraba, . 
as well as the Oftiaks and Vogules in their 
neighbourhood, aré become his fubjects. The 
‘Tartars on the Tura and the Ifet have, accord- 
ing to fome accounts, formed a peculiar ftate 
independent of Kutfchum, whofe khan had his 
feat at Tiumen. — Of the difcovery and con- 
queft of this country by the Ruffians mention 
has already been made in feveral places of this 
fection *, we fhall therefore here pafs it over in 
filence, and proceed at once to notice the feve- 


* See the articles, Ruffians, Siberian-kozaks, and Mon- 
goles. . 
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ral branches of which the fiberian Tartars of the: 
prefent day confift. : 

Although the generality of .thefe colonies 
came not till the thirteenth century, on the ag 
grandizement of the mongole-tartarian territory, 
yet there are alfo fome ftems which feem to 
have been long before that epocha: in poffeffion 
of feveral diftriéts of Siberia. If we may judge 
from their oral traditions, they efteem them- 
felves in fome meafure the original inhabitants 
of that country; but as there is a total failure 
of hiftorical accounts on this head, and the ge- 
nerality of the tartarian {tems have fo much in- 
termingled with the other fiberian nations, that 
their defcent 1s. fcarcely to be afcertained, no- 
thing remains for us to do but to follow the 
political diftribution which is adopted in the re- 
cords of the ruffian chancery, which diftinguifh 
the fiberian Tartars into various ftems according 
to the diftri¢ts which they inhabit. As thefe 
now, both in their phyfical and moral indivi- 
duality, differ greatly from each other, it will 
be neceflary to mention the moft remarkable of 
them by name. a 

Among thefe are the TuraLinzes, one of 
the firft colonies who conftrudied, for them- 
felves, permanent habitations, when the Tartars 
fubjugated Siberia in the thirteenth century ; 

| thence 
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thence alfo their name, (from Tura, in the tartar 
language, a town,) which fignifies the ‘fame with 
fettlers. Ever fiance their arrival they have in- 
habited the region on both fides of the river, 
which from them is denominated the Tura, be- 
tween the Tavda and the Ifet, in the ekatari-_ 
nenburg and tobolikoi diftrifs of the govern- 
ments of Perme and Tobolfk. Their olde 
fixed feat was the forementioned city T{chinghi- 
din; but when Yermak made the conqueft of — 
thefe parts, the khan .Yepanfa. refided higher 
up the Tura in a city, which, after. their refto- 
ration by the Ruilians, was named Turinfk, 
and bears this name at prefent, though it is alfo 
called by the Tartars Yepantfchina. 

The ropoisxian Tarrars have their appel- 
lation from the river Tobol, on which they 
dwell, and are the defcendants of the inhabit- 
ants of Ifker or Sibir, their antient capital, 
which being reduced to a heap of rubbifh after 
Yermak’s conqueft, they abandoned, and in- 
ftead of it the Ruffians afterwards built Tobolfk. 
They muft not be confounded with the tartar 
inhabitants of Tobolfk, who are a bukharian 
colony, as we fhall fee farther on. Their num- 
ber amounts to upwards of 4000 males. 

‘The Tomskian Tarrars dwell on both fides 
of pe. river Tom, above and below the city of 

Tomik ; 


; 
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‘Tomfk ; but in the town itfelf is a colony of 
Bukharians: According to the cenfus of 1760 
they were only taxed at 430>males. — The 
KRASNOYARSKIAN and KUSNETZKIAN Tak- 
TARS are remains of antient ftems, who are every 
where much alike, and alfo bear a great refem- 
blance with the mongolian tribes, which is eafily 
explained from the clofe intercourfe in which 
thefe races lived during their oppreffion by the 
Soongares. — The TarTars or THE Osy 
confift of 16 volofts, of which 12 have perma- 
nent habitations on the Oby, and the others 
nomadife. In the year 1766 the former count* 
ed 1115, and the latter 500 males. — The 
TSCHULYMSKIAN TarTARs dwelt formerly be« 
tween the Oby and the Yeniffey, but, conftantly 
prefled by the Soongares and Kirghifes, not al: 
ways in the fame diftri¢t. Since they have en- 
joyed protection and repofe under the ruffian 
_ fovereignty, they inhabit the whole region along 
the river T{chulym, and now amount to between 
5 and 6000. bows. — The Barasinzes inhabit 
the country between the Oby and the Irtyth, 
which is called the Baraba, or the barabinzian 
fteppe ; and, as far as their tradition goes, they 
are the proper owners of it, Atthe conquett of 
Siberia by the Ruffians, they were under Kutf- 


chum-khan, and in the year 1595 came into 
fubjection 
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fubjection to Ruffia. Since that time they have 

been often plundered on the incurfions of the 
- Soongares and Kirghifes, and even compelled 
by the former to pay them a yearly tribute; 
but fince the fiberian frontier-line has béen efta- 
blifhed, they have enjoyed complete tranquillity. 
They are about 5000 bows in number. — The 
KatscuinTzes, on the left fhore of the Yenif- 
fey, are taxed at the rate of about 1000 bows, 
and have poflefled their territory longer than the 
hiftory of that country reaches. — The KisTIM ° 
and TULIBERT TARTARS, on the left bank of 
the Tom, form two volofts, and approach the 
Teleutes. — The Bririusses, with the -Katf- 
chintzes, come nearer to the proper Tartars, and 
confift of about 170 bows. — The ABinTzeEs, 
in the fuperior region of the Tom, reckon them- 
 felves at fome hundred bows, and likewife re- 
femble the Teleutes. — The sayane Tar-. 
TARs name themfelves Sceycen, from the well- 
_ known fayane mountains, in which they noma- 
dife on the left fhore of the Yenifley. They 
pay taxes for 150 bows. — The Bextirs 
wander with the Sayanes and Biriuffes on the. 
Abakan, and may be eftimated at about 150. 
bows. — The vERCHOTOMSKIAN TaRTARs 
conftitute a peculiar ftem, which numbers only 
about 200 bows. ‘They nomadife about the 
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fources of the Tom, and refemble the Abintzes. 
— Befides thefe there are yet feveral infignifi- 
cant ftems, as the MELESSIAN, the ARALIAN, 
the UDINSKIAN, the YARINSKIAN TARTARS, 
and others. The tribes before-mentioned are, 
however; in general much more numerous than 
we have here ftated their population to be, as 
the enumerations in thefe extenfive deferts, and 
from. their rambling way of life, are attended 
with great difficulties. All the regions we have 
noticed are in the governments of Tobolfk and 
Kolhyvan, and partly in the eaftern half of that 
of Perme, beyond the Ural-mountains, which, 
therefore, are to be regarded as the peculiar 
home-feat of the fiberian Tartars. 
2. We come now to the fecond main branch 
of the Tartars, the Manxats or Nocayans, 
Of this great and numerous people we have no- 
authentic and connected hiftory. According to 
the arabic and grecian writers it owes its origin 
to a mongole chieftain, named Nogay, who, 
towards the termination of the thirteenth .cen- 
‘tury, was fent with a ftrong body of troops by 
a khan of Kaptfchak to conquer the countries 
lying beyond the Euxine, and who actually fub- 
jected the regions from the Don to the Danube, 
but afterwards fhook off the fovereignty of the 
khans of Kaptichak, and became the founder of 
: 5 anh 
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an empire, which, however, prefently fell to 
pieces under his fucceflors. Notwithftanding the 
annihilation of this ftate, the name of its founder 
continued to live in the nation which he had 
governed; and it is very probable that the No- 
gayans fpread themfelves from the Volga to the 
Ural, and thence again as far as the Irtyth*, 
and were not driven out of thefe regions by the 
Kalmuks till the zra of the ruffian fovereignty. | 
— They now inhabit the fteppes on the north 
fide of the caucafean mountains and the Euxine 
quite to the other fide of the Danube, and con- 
—<fift of feveral larger and {maller ftems, which 
at times are known to change their place of 
abode, and even their names. The Nogayans 
fubje& to Ruflia are partly in what was for- 
merly called the eaftern Nogay or the krimean 
{teppe, partly in the Kuban, and partly difperfed 
about the Volga and in other regions of the | 
empire. | 
The EasTERN Nocay forms the northern 
larger half of the province of Taurida, deno- 
minated. by the Ruffians the krimean fteppe. It 
is about twice as large as the peninfula of the 
Krim, and was formerly much larger; but in | 


* In the territory of the town of Ufa is ftill in being - 
what is called the Nogay-road; and on the Irtyth isa re- 
gion which bears the name of the Nogayan fteppe. 
a Bg the 
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the year 1739, by the peace of Belgrade, more 
than the half of it came under the ruffian f{ceptre, 
which part belongs at prefent to the govern- 
ment of Ekatarinoflaf.. The remainder, which 
likewife had formed a part of the ftates of the 
krimean khans, fell to Ruffia on her taking pof- 
feffion of the Krim in 1783; and this now con- 
ftitutes the circles Melitopol and Dneprovfk in. 
the province of Taurida. 

The eaftern Nogay has had almoft iieedt the 
fame fortunes and been inhabited from the fame 
people with the Krim. Kimmerians, Skythians, 
Sarmates, Alanes, Goths, Hunns, Ungres, and 
Bulgarians, Petfchenegrans, Komanes, and laftly 
the Tartars, have fucceflively inhabited this coun- 
try. At length thofe Tartars fettled here, who 
are called Nogayans, and {till at this moment 
form a confiderable part of its population. — 
Till the year 1770 the flems of Yedifchkul, 
Dfhembuluk, and Kurgees refided here. The’ 
horde Dfhembuluk had formerly their abode on 
the Dfhem (the river Yemba) in the kirghifian 
iteppe, where they were fubjugated by a khan 
of the Torgots. Still at the commencement of 
the prefent century free Nogayans wandered in 
this region; the famous kalmuk khan Ayuka 
drove them, however, farther weftward acrofs _ 
the river Ural and the Volga, upon which Peter 

the 
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the great conveyed them to their brother-races 
on the rivers Kuma and Kuban, excepting the 
chundurovian-nogayan horde, whom he declared 
to be fubjects of the Kalmuks, and fent them to 
them. During the troubles that arofe upon 
khan Ayuka’s death among the Kalmuks, the 
Nogayans in their neighbourhood fuffered fo 
much, that the hordes Dfhembuluk and Yedi- 
fan thought it expedient to withdraw in 1715, 
to the number of more than 10,000 families, to 
the Kuban, and to put themfelves under the 
protection of the porte. Hence the greater 
part of them were tranfplanted into the eaftern 
Nogay, whither, a few years after, they were 
followed by the reft of the hordes. During 
the war before the laft between Ruflia and the 
Porte, in 1770, the two hordes betook them- 
felves to the Kuban, under the ruffian fove- 
reignty, which example the Yedifchkul and 
Akermenian or Belgorodian horde foon fol- 
lowed. By the peace of Kutfchuk-Kainardgi 
they were all. made over to the krimean khan, 
and on the taking poffeflion of his ftates in the 
year 1783 they came back again to the ruffian 
empire. 

The fecond and at prefent the antyie main-feat 
of the Nogayans is the Kuban. This country 
too has experienced various and remarkable cir- - 

| F3 cumftances. 
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cumftances. As far back as we can with any 
certainty recur to hiftory, there dwelt along the 
coafts of the fea of Azof, from the Don to the 
northernmoft exit of the river Kuban, a nation, 
or rather a mixture of people, which were wont 
to be comprifed under the name of Sarmates ; 
at the other mouths of the Kuban, and about 
the Euxine, dwelt nations of kimmerian or thra- 
cian defcent. Thefe coafts were very early vi- 
fited by Phoenicians and Kavians, afterwards 
even by the Greeks. In the former half of the 
fixth century, before the chriftian zra, Ionians 
and AZolians fettled at the mouths of the Don and 
the Kuban, and there built trading towns and 
cities, which in a fhort time flourifhed and be- 
came wealthy. The towns on the Kuban fell at 
the fame time with Pantikapeeum, under the 
dominion of the Archzeanaktides ; two-and-forty 
years afterwards Spartacus became their ruler ; 
and under his fucceffors the bofphorian kings, 
they lived till the time of the great Mithri- 
dates. aon 

After the Sarmates were for the moft part 
gone to Europe, five years before Alexander, 
we find the Yazamates as the inhabitants of this 
entire tract of country. After them appear 
ether nations, from thofe fwarms of people who - 
were called Alanes, and of whom remains are 


fill 


‘ 


flill preferved in the Tfcherkeffians, the Chechi. 
ans, and Avchafes. — About the year 112, be- 
fore the birth of Chrift, the grecian cities fell 
under the power of the great Mithridates; and 
fome of his fucceflors were fo puiffant, that they 
‘reduced all the inferior ftems, about the coafts 
of the fea of Azof as far as to the Don, to their © 
obedience. On the incurfion of the Hunns, in 
3275, many of the Alanes were driven to Europe, 
the poffefions of thofe who remained behind 
contracted, and the bofphorian empire demo- 
lifhed. Ninety years afterwards came the Un- 
gres and Bulgares in the place of the Hunns; 
they proceeded to conquer the Krim and all the 
country between the Don and the Dnieftr. In 
the year 679, however, the Chazares {ubjugated 
all the nations of the coafts, from the roads of 
Kaftaas far as the Don, and extended their con- 
quefts into Europe. The empire which they 
here founded lafted 336 years, and was fora 
long time the mightieft and moft flourifhing 
{tate in thefe eaftern regions. By the inroads of 
’ the Petfchenegrans, and the flight of the Ungres 
(882), the Chazares loft all their european pof- 
feflions: they retained nothing but the country 
between the Kuban and the Don, and the tract 
on the fouthern and eaftern fhore of the lait- 
mentioned river. This latter region wag ravifhed 
é F 4 from 
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from them (965) by the Ruffians combined with 
the byzantine Greeks, made themfelves matters 
of the countries bordering on the fea of Azof 
(1015), completely overturned the chazarian 
ftate, and erected a diftin@ principality on the 
ifle of Taman, to which both the Chazares. and 
the Ziches (rufs, Yafy) were for a long time 
tributary *. 

It appears, that towards the end of the 
eleventh century, while Ruffia was torn by in- 
teftine broils, the principality of Taman was loft 
to that empire. The Komanes or Polovtzes 
took pofleffion of the north-eaftern part of the 
Kuban, as did the Ziches and other tfcherkeffian 
{tems of the fouthern and weftern diftri@s. At 
length (1221) the Mongoles made their firft 
attack. The Komanes were either maflacred, 
‘or expelled, or fubdued by thefe perpetual dif- 


* This is the famous principality of Tmutarakan, men- 
tioned by the ruffian annalifts from the latter half of the 
tenth century to the year 1127, and concerning the fitu- 
ation whereof fo many and fuch various conje€tures have 
been formed. This matter is now reduced to certainty by 
the infcription on a marble difcovered a few years fince, 
that this principality was on the ifland of Taman, and the. 
capital of it on the fpot where the antient Phanagoria 
ftood. See the privy-counfellor Muffin-Pufchkin’s hifto- 
- rical difquifition on the fituation of the old ruffian principa- 
lity of Tmutarazan in Storch’s materials, &c. p. 1—5o0. 
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turbers of the world: but the Ziches fought 
bravely for their liberty, and could not be made 
to fubmit till the yeat 1277, when they were 
overpowered by Mangu-Timur-khan and the 
famous Nogay. ~ Neverthelefs their fubmiflion 
was always very doubtful and conditional; and 
they remained, in fact, independent in their 
woody and mountainous regions. The Ottomans 
indeed (1484) conquered the cities and forts of 
Taman, Temryuk, and Atfchuk (Atfchuyef) ; 
but they gained thereby no fovereignty over the 
. Ticherkefians. A Sandfchak-pafha was till the 
war of 1770 with Ruffia, their viceroy in thefe 
.towns, where they thared the moiety of the im- 
pofts with the khan of the Krimea. At the 
peace of 1774, the fultan of the Ottomans relin- 
_ quithed his poffeffions in thefe parts, but, con- 
trary to treaty, held Taman and Temryuk in a 
ftate of fiege, till the krimean khan, by the aid 
of the Ruffians, drove the ottoman garrifons 
out of them. By the treaty of the year 1783 
Ruflia obtained, together with the Krimea and 
the eaftern Nogay, alfo the northern part of the 
Kuban as far as the promontory of Caucafus, 
from which that tra@t of country with the whole 
government to which it belongs, has received its 
name. 


At 
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At the commencement of the ottoman pe- | 
wiod the krinvean khan had not as yet the fove- 
reipnty of the Kuban, the khan of Aftrakhari 
exacting homage as the paramount lord of that 
diftrict. . 'Yhough, properly fpeaking, it was 
governed by petty t{cherkaffian princes, who 
were dependent on no one. Mohammed Gheray 
was the firfi krimean khan who attempted to 
enlarge his authority here; his fucceflors pro- 
fecuted the war with the Ticherkaffians, and 
were conftantly gaining ground upon them. 
hey tranfplanted hither numerous fwarms of 
aftrakhan Nogays, who had either been carried 
-off by them in war, or who had voluntarily (ef- 
pecially at and after the demolition of the aftra- 
khan {tate} quitted the Volga, and put them- 
felves. under the _prote@tion of the krimean 
khan. 


The xupanran Noecays, called alfo the little 
er black Nogays (Kara Nogay), are diftributed 
into various hordes and ftems, whereof the 
Kafay-aul and the Naurus-aul are the moft re: 
markable, and together compofe about 10,000 
families. Befides thefe, here have been for a 
long time a part of the yedifchkulian and the 
dfhembulukian hordes; as alfo a ftem which 
bears the name of Kiptfchak. In the year 1770 

came 
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came hither, as has been already mentioned, the 
hordes Budfhak (Akkermen), Yedifan, Yedifch- 
kul, and Dfhembuluk, from the other fide of 
the Don, and were ftill here in 1783, when the 
Ruffians took poffeflion of the Kuban. The 
- ftrength of thefe four ftems is eftimated at 70,000 
bows, and from the teftirnony of an author, who 
~ made inquiries on the f{pot, the population of all 
the eaftern and kubanian Nogays, a few years 
ago, amounted to upwards of 500;000 families : 
but this number is probably exaggerated. 
Befides thefe, who are but lately come under 
the ruffian fovereignty, there are, in various 
parts of the empire, other remains and colonies 
of this nation of Nogays. Among which are the 
ASTRAKHAN TARTARS, who, for the moft 
part, compofe the main ftem of the. prefent 
Nogays, and of whom we {poke more circum- 
ftantially above. — The cnyunpuRovian No- 
gays form a confiderable horde, nomadifing on 
the Achtuba, an arm of the Volga, and numbers 
about 1000 yurts. It has already been related in 
another place*, that a {trong cohort of Nogays, 
who were about to fpread acrofs the river Ural, 
were made fubject to Ayuka, khan of otek: 
Ayuka’s fucceflor, Donduk Ombo, reduced 


* See the article leet, or Kalmuks. 
likewile 
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likewife feveral thoufand tents of chundurovian 
‘Tartars under the dominion of the volgaic horde. 
When the Torgot in 1770 fled into the Soon- 
garéy, the Chundurovians made themfelves free, 
by fecuring themfelves on the iflands of the Volga 
under the fort of Krafnoyarfk. — Befides thefe, 
there are feveral bodies of Nogays difperfed 
among the other Tartars of the empire ; accord- 
ingly the whole number of Nogays in fubjetion 
to the ruffian empire is very confiderable. 

3. The MescHTscHERILZKS, who form an 
old diftin tartarian ftem, were already known 
under that name to Neftor. In the fourteenth 
century they had their feat in the modern 
government of Nifhney-Novgorod; they after- 
wards fettled in the country of the Bafchkirs, for 
which they were obliged to pay a ground-rent. 
On account of their fidelity during feveral rebel- 
lions of the Bafchkirs, they were freed from this 
tax, and now dwell among the Bafchkirs and 
Tartars in the orenburg diftri€t of the govern- 
ment of Ufa, where they amount to about 
200c families. 

4. The Bascuxirs call themfelves Bafchkurt, 
and derive their origin partly from the Nogayans, 
and partly from the Bolgarians. Probably they 
are Nogayans, whom the Bolgarians adopted 
among them: their country at leaft is a part of 


the 
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the antient Bolgaria. They formerly roamed 
about the fouthern Siberia under the condu& of 
their own princes ; to avoid the moleftations of 
the fiberian khans they fettled in their prefent 
- pofleffions, fpread themfelves about the rivers 
Volga and Ural, and were fubject to the kazanian 
khanate. On the overthrow ‘of that {tate by 
Ivan II. they voluntarily took refuge under the 
ruffian fceptre; they afterwards however fre- 
quently revolted again{ft the government, whereby 
their profperity, as well as their population, 
have been confiderably diminifhed. In the 

year 1770 they confifted of 27,000 families, 
~ having their homeftead in the governments of 
Uia and Perme. 


5. The Kirenises, or Kirghis-Kaizaki, call 
themfelves Sara-Kaizaki (fteppe-kozaks), and 
likewife Kirghifes, probably from the founder of 
their horde. By their traditions they are origi- 
nally Nogays; Abulgafi affirms them to be de- 
fcendants of the primitive Mongoles, who at firft 
dwelt about the river Ikran in the vicinity of the 
chinefe wall, and at the genéral migration and 
tranfplantation of the mongolian races, travelled 
‘into more weftern Tegions. But the antient 
hiftory of this people is involved in the greater 
obfcurity and doubt, as, till the rnffian conqueft — 
b Siberia, nothing was known of them in 

ae 
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Europe. At the time of that conqueft the 
Kirghifes nomadifed at the fuperior Yenifley, 
about the Yuls, the Abakan, &c. and in. the 
year, 1606, they were fubjected. to the ruffian 
empire at the fame time with the Barabinzes. 
From that period, by their pufillanimity, their 
faithlefinefs, their frequent rebellions, and by 
the fubjugation of correlative nations, they have 
got the character of an extremely turbulent. and 
dangerous people. ‘The revolutions which have 
thereby been produced in their political condition, 
induced them to remove from the Yenifley to 
the Oby, and gradually farther to the weft and 
the fouth. ‘They at prefent imhabit the’ pro- 
digious defert between the Ural and the Irtyfh, 
‘denominated by the Ruffians the Kirghifian 
{teppe, and bordering weftward on the Cafpian 
and the government of Caucafus, northwards 
on the parts about the Ufa and. the Tobol, and 
eaftwards on the government of Kolhyvan. 

As long as the Kirghifes have been known to 
other nations, they have always been divided 
into three hordes, the great, the middle,. and 
the little hordes: the firft, from its intrepidity 
and the protection afforded them by the inaccef- 
fible indian mountains, is {till independent, 
notwithitanding the great efforts made by their 
fouthern neighbours the Soongarians, to fubju- 

gate 
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gate them. The middle and the little hordes 
have acknowledged the ruffian fovereignty ever 
fince the year 1731, but have. always dhewed 
themfelves as unfaithful allies and a very piratical 
people ; for which reafon lines of fmall forts have 
been conftructed along the frontier rivers. Each 
of thefe two hordes are eflimated at 30,000 ka- 
bitkies or families; but they are shies much 
fironger. , 
6. The Tetevresor Telengutes, are shought 
to have their name from the lake’ Telengul ia 
the Altay-mountains; they are denominated alle 
by the Ruilians the white Kalmuks, becaule they 
formerly lived among the Soongarians. Abulgafa 
reckons them among the mongolian races: as 
their fpeech however is manifeftly a corrupt tar- 
tarian, their origin may more confiftently be 
derived from that nation. In the year 1609 
they did homage for the firft time to the ruffian 
empire ; but not till towards the middle of the 
/laft century when fome ftems of them removed 
higher up.the Tom, where they became properly 
fubje&s of Ruflia: the greater party however, 
remained with the Kalmuks. ‘The former dwell 
partly in the tomfkoi diftri@ of the tobolfkian, - 
partly in the kufnetfkian circle of the govern- 
ment of Kolhyvan, and their number is fo fmall, 
that they only reckon about 500 males. 
| ; 7. The 
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7. The YaxuTes, who denominate themfelves 
Socha, muft formerly have been one people with 
the Tartars, if we may judge from their language 
and bodily form. ‘Their antient homeftead ex- | 
tended from the Sayane-mountains as far as the 

-Angaraand the Lena. Perfecuted by the Burzets 
_ and Mongoles, they removed down the Lena to 
their prefent rude and inclement diftricts, where 
they are found in the government of Irkutfk — 
on both fides of that river quite to the Frozen- 
ocean. In the year 1620 they fubmitted to the 
ruffian conquerors, and at the middle of the 
prefent century they numbered upwards of 
40,000 bows; but fince that time they are con- 
fiderably increafed. 

8. In addition to all the tartarian nations we 
have hitherto mentioned, there are {till confider- 
able colonies formed of tartarian tribes in various 
parts of the ruffian empire. The unbounded 
religious toleration, the powerful protection and 
the prudent policy of the ruffian government, 
have long rendered that country a refage not 
only for fuch as are fond of change, but to all 
in general of the injured and opprefled among 
the neighbouring nations. The tartar nations, 
like all the orientals, being more governed by a 
roaming difpofition, than the Europeans, fre- 
quently expofed to ill-ufage from the caprice of 

their 
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their arbitrary lords and the inroads of their 


neighbours, find in Ruffia not only all the bene- 
fits of civil fociety in-a far higher. degree, but alfo 
numerous fettlements of their collateral races. 
domefticated there, with whom they are inti- 
mately connetted by language, manners, and 
religion. All thefe motives in conjun@ion are 
fo alluring to the furrounding tartarian nations, 
that the numbers of them who migrate annually 
to Ruffia may be confidered as a confiderable 


fource of population. Befides the fingle atrivals | 


which take place with all the tartar {tems in the. 
empire, incorporate themfelves -with them, and 
therefore lofe their diftin@ions among them, 
there are, particularly in Siberia and in the go- 
vernments of Ufa, Kazan, and Caucafus, whole 
colonies, more or lefs confidérable: of thefe fugi- 
tives, who, like the’ Tepteres ‘mentionéd among 
the finnith races,’ in’ fome fort form new ftems.. 
Thus, for example, the fort Nagaibak, on the 
Ik, (a river of the Kama,) and many frontier 
places of Siberia, Orenburg, and Aftrakhan, con- 
tain fuch mingled bodies of Tartars. — Of the 
nogaik hordes, even before their entire fubjection, 
confiderable items fettled fingly among the 
Tartars of Kazan, Ufa, and Orenburg, but 


efpecially among the Bafchkirs..— In Aftrak- _ 
han; Kifliar; Mofdok, and in general about the — 
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Terek, are numerous bodies of the caucatean 
nations, particularly of fuch as are not under the 
ruflian protection. As we fhall {peak of thefe in 
the fequel, we pafs them by at prefent, in order 
to caft an eye upon the {ftill independent tartar 
tribes, of whom confiderable colonies are found 
in the ruflian empire. To thefe principally 
belong the Bukharians, Chivayans, ‘Tafchken- 
tians, Turkoftans, Aralians, Truchmenians, and 
Karakalpaks. 

The Lessin Buxuaria. lies, as every one 
knows, contiguous to the Cafpian and the lake 
Aral in the eaft, and is furrounded by Perfia, 
the northern India, and feveral petty tartarian 
{tates.. The capital Bukhara is by the {trait road 
{carce thirty days journey (about 1500 verfts} 
from Orenburg. — The Bukharians affirm 
themfelves to be unmixed defcendants of the 
Uzes and the modern Turkomans who fettled 
here at the time of the military campaigns in the 
weft. Their form of government is monarchi- 
cal; but the khan is elected from the princely 
family, his power is limited, and he may be de- 
pofed from his dignity, though this cafe feldom 
happens. 

The ruffian empire has from time immemorial 
poffeffed very confiderable coLonizs or Bux- 
HARIANS in Siberia. The tartarian fuburbs or 
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flobodes at Tobolfk, Tara, and Tomfk, are en: 
tirely, and thofe of Turinfk and Tiumen, for the 
moft part, inhabited by Bukharians } there are 
alfo many of them in the neighbourliood of 
thofe cities, where they live either in particular 
villages or among the Tartars. In the Bafch- 
kiréy are two bukharian volofts ; and, befides 
them a multitude of fmaller fettlements in the 
government of Ufa, in Aftrakhan, and other 
places. All thefe colonies taken in the aggregate 
compofe greatly above 20,000 males. |The civil 
eftablifhments have moftly arifen from the trading 
caravans, and {till continue to receive fome aug- 
mentation by the merchants who ftay. behind. 
The Bukharians in the villages, and. thofe. dif- 
perfed among the Tartars, are almoft all fugitives 
who have efcaped from kirghifian bondage. 

The Cuivayrans or Chivinfes, who are like. - 
wife called Charafians, ‘dwelt fome time ago 
about the lower parts of thé river Ural.- Their 
prefent country lies on the aft fide.of the lake 
Aral, and borders on Perfia, the leffer Bukharia, 
and other tartarian ftates.. The diftance of their — 
capital, Chiva, from Orenburg, is computed at 
only 12 or 15 days journey (6 or 700 verits). 
Their political conftitution is fimilar to that of 
the Bukharians. — Turxostan, or Turkeftan, 
has long ceafed. to be the moft flourifhing and 

G2 powerful 
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powerful ftate of thefe regions.’ It confitts folely 
at prefent of the moderaté'town of that name; 
which was lately fubjected ito, the middle kirg- 
hifian horde. — Tascuken is a fomewhat © 
larger ftate, and has a khan'of its own, wha, as 
with the Chivayans, is elected. from the» kirg- 
hifian- princely races, and: fometimes <acknow: 
ledges the patronage of the Kirghifes, and fome: 
times thé fovereignty of the Soongarians. Both 
nations.'are only diftinguifhed: from the Bukha; 
rians and Chivinfes by their greater poverty. 
The éolonies, in the rufhan» empire, of thefe 
three tribes, are attached either to the Bukharians 
or to the other Tartars; their numberiis:by no 
means great, and they have fettled here! either as 
merchants ‘or as efcaped kirghifian captives. 

The “ARarans inhabit the coafts and-iflands | 
of the lake Aral. They are an ufbekian race, 
choofing: its independent khans out of the kirg- 
hifian princely family, and. not {tronger than 
about 5000: bows. ‘They live not in towns, but, 
however, in permanent; villages, and are- in all 
refpeds very like the Chivinfes.. They-have no 
opportunity for trade; therefore they come to 
Ruffia on no other occafions than when any of 
them are happy enough to efcape. from the kirg- 
hifian flavery. In fuch cafes they fettle in. the 


firft tartarian colony they come to. 
The 
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’ The parent-ftock of the TRucuMENiANS, or 
the antient Turkomans, who’ are called by thé 
‘Ruffians terekmenian tartars, ftill nomadife on 
the eaftern coafts of the ‘Cafpian, where their ter. 
ritory extends as far as the lake Aral and Perfia. 
The ‘Truchmenians, of whom we ate now to 


{peak, poflefs on the weftern fide of the Cafpian « 


that part of the caucafean mountains which 


ftretches from that fea as far as the province _ 


Kakhetty of the georgian ftate. ‘The generality 
of the diftriéts have their own common princes ; 
others form particular ftates, and fome are under 
foreign fovereignty. | | 

In the former half of the prefent century a 
part.of thefe hordes fell under the yoke of the 
torgotan prince Ayuka, and on that occafion 
many truchmenian families withdrew to the Tar- 
tars of Orenburg, Ufa, and Aftrakhan. In the 
year I 770, when the before-mentioned flight of 
the Kalmuks enfued, the remainder of thefe 
people, who had till then-be under the dominion 
of the Kalmuks,. fet themfelves at liberty, and at 
prefent nomadife as free fubjeéts of the ruflian 
empire, about the mouth of the Kuma. Their 
number Is continually increafing by new comers, 
who efcape from. the Kirghifes, and are found 


though fingly among the Tartars of Orenburg | 


_and Ufa, yet to no {mall amount. 
G3 ‘The 
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The Karaxatpaxs, laftly, call themfelves 
Kara-Kiptfchak, and inhabit the diftri€ts on the 
Syr Darya, a confiderable river {pringing from 
the lake Aral. They divide themfelves according 
to their pofition, into the upper and the nether 
horde. — Previous to the origin of the kazanian. 
khanate they removed to the Volga; where, 
pretied by the Nogays, they marched like the 
Chivinfes, not as other nations did, to the weft, 
but back towards the eaft, into their prefent 
feats. About the year 1742 the nether horde, 
then confifting of 30,000 kibitkas, implored the 
ruflian protection; but the Kirghifes, againft 
whom they were defirous of fecuring themfelves, 
took fuch fanguinary vengeance, that the greater 
part of them were exterminated, and the reft 
were obliged to return to the upper horde. As 
they but feldom have the courage to flee from’ 
the kirghifian captivity, their, number in Ruffia 
is but fmall. | | 

The great fimilarity between the Bukharians, 
Chivinfians, Turkoftanians, and Tafchkentians, 
affords room to fuppofe with fome probability, 
that thefe nations have all had the fame origin, 
and even they themfelves affirm that they are 
detached {tems of the Turkoftanians, The Ara- 
lians and the Truchmenians differ in many re- 
Spects, and the Karakalpaks in {till more; from 

them, 
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them, and appear to have always been say 
hordes. 

-g. In conclufion to this enumeration of tarta- 
‘rian nations come the TRIBES OF MOUNT Cau- 
casus. From the emigrations occafioned by 
the military expeditions of the Mongoles and 
Tartars, the caucafean mountains, owing to 
their ftrong, frequently imacceffible formation, 
together with the fertility of their foil, have pre- 
ferved not only very many remains of their ex- 
pelled and fugitive inhabitants, but even fo many 
colonies of the conquerors, that no other part of 
the earthly globe, of the fame dimenfions, holds 
fuch a variety of nations As the victorious 
Tartars, who as it were fwallowed up the 
refiduary tribes, and habituated them by degrees. 
to their mode of life, their manners, and their 
faith, have alfo confounded thefe nations and 
corrupted their languages ; accordingly, from 
the difficulty of reducing them to their primitive 
ftocks, they are ufually ali comprifed, the 
Georgians excepted, under the denomination of 
MounTain-Tartars. Several of thefe tribes 
are properly ruffian fubje€ts; others are vaffals, 
and others again are protected by Perfia and the 
Porte, or have hitherto maintained their inde- 
pendence. As thefe relations are occafionally 
changed according to circumftances, thofe who 

G 4 cannot 
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cannot properly. be claffed among the inhabitants 
of the ruffian empire fhould not be entirely paffed 
over; yet we will principally notice only thofe 
nations who inhabit the peathsrn half of 
Caucafus. 

We here find; befides the Seating and 
Truchmenians, which have already been pro- 
nounced to be genuine Tartars, three particu- 
larly numerous and nearly related tribes com- 
pofing. the. ground-work of moft of the cauca- 
fean nations: TscHERKASSIANS, AVCHASI- 
ANs, and ZicHIANs. — In the term TscHER- 
KASSIANS are frequently comprifed not only the. 
two other ftems juft mentioned, but even feveral 
petty tribes of Caucafus, as the Tfchetfchengi- 
ans, the Kiftians, &c. The people properly 
bearing this name inhabit that part of Caucafus 
which is called the great and the little Kabardia, 
the iflands of the lower Kuban, and the fouth- 
ern bank of that river. They denominate them- 
felves Adige, that is, iflanders ; by the Ruflians 
they are called Ticherkefii, and by the reft of 
Europe Circaffians, 

This nation is formed. of the relics of the 
mingled fwarm ufually comprehended under. the 
appellation Alanians, and who, as we have be- 
fore feen *, fettled,on. the northern fide of Cau. 


* See the hiftory of the kubanian Naaiines P 
calus 
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eafus foon after the Yazamates. ‘The Ticher- 
kaflians, or races collaterally related to them, 
as, for example, the Zichians and Avchafians, 
gradually took poffeflion of the fouthern regions 
adjacent ‘to the Kuban. During the empire of 
the Chazares, the byzantine emperors appear to 
have exercifed or at leaft to have poftulated a 


fort of paramount fupremacy over this nation, — 


becaufe the Zichians were reckoned among. 
their provinces. - When the Ruffians ere@ted a 
fiate upon the ifland and in the city of Taman, 
(Tmutarakhan,) the Zichians were tributary to 
them. But after the Komanes or Polovtzes had - 
conquered the north-eaftern part of the Kuban, 
they put the t{cherkaffian ftems in pofleffion of | 
the fouthern and weftern, and extended them- 
felves. afterwards continually farther and farther 
to the north. The Zichians in the Kuban: 
bravely maintained their freedom againft the ate. 
tacks of the Mongoles or Tartars, but were at 
length in 1277 compelled to yield to the-vittori- 
ous arms of Mangu-Timur and Nogay. ~ Yet 
the fubjeGtion of the Zichians and the other 
Tficherkaffians. was by no means- confirmed, and- 
they remained truly independent in the upper 
regions of the: mountains. They ‘were even at’ 
that period {till in poffeffion of the whole eaftern _ 
coaft of the fea: of Azof, as far as the Don. 
Ne They 
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They made themfelves mafters of the city of 
Kertfch in the Krimea, made frequent incur- 
fions into that peninfula and into other european 
countries, formed the bafis of the then rifing 
caucafean tribes and founded in Agypt a fa- 
mous dynafty. At the end of the fourteenth 
century the Zichians fuffered much by the fu- 
rious victories of the great Timur, who deftroy- 
ed their ‘habitations and particularly the city 
Kuban: they recovered, however, from thefe 
difafters, and afterwards afferted their liberty 
with energy and effect againft the Ottomans, 
who, though they captured the cities and for- 
trefles of Taman, Temryuk, and Atfchuk, were 
unable to fubdue the Ticherkafans. In the 
middle of the fixteenth century tzar Ivan II. re- 
duced the Ticherkaffians to his dominion, yet 
only for a fhort period; the kubanian Ticher- 
kaffians, on the other hand, maintained them- 
felves as well on the Don as on the Kuban. 
There they formed, in conjunétion with the Ruf- 
fians, the ftate of the Don-kozaks; where they 
retained pofleflion of all the iflands of the lower 
Kuban, the whole of its fouthern banks and the 
regtons contiguous to the Euxine. Thefe fouth- — 
etn people, however, were prefently (in the fe- 
venteenth century) compelled to acknowledge the | 
paramount lordfhip of the krimean khan, ale 
though. 
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though they were governed by beys of their 
own nation. “The tribute which they paid to 
the khan confifted chiefly in beautiful. youths 
and virgins for the fupply of his harem. At 
the commencement of the prefent century the 
Ticherkaffians revolted againft this humiliating 
tribute, and put themfelves under the protection 
of the Porte, without, however, becoming fub- 
jet or tributary to it. About the middle of 
this century, 29-tfcherkaflian ftems, according 
_to Peyffonel’s account, were under the krimean 
khan, who could eafily bring into the field 
100,000 men. But the leaft of thefe {tems were 
‘really his fubjects; the fouth-eaftern lived al- 
moft in an entire independence, or acknow- 
ledged only with refervation the fovereignty of 
the Krim. At the peace of 1774 fome other 
diftricts of the Tfcherkaffians were ceded to the 
khan; but on the feizure of the Kuban in the 
year 1783 the ftems of this people in fub- 
jection to the krimean khan fell to the ruflay 
empire. | 
_ Concerning the prefent flate and the sania’ 
tion of the ruffian Tfcherkaffians but little can 
be authentically afcertained, as hitherto no enu- 
meration has been inftituted in thofe parts. All 
madre diftriéts and ftems in the Kuban are pro- 
perly ruffian fubje€ts, inhabiting the iflands of 
the 
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the lower Kuban, the whole fouthern fhore of 
that river up to its fource, and the regions bor-' 
dering on the Euxine as far as Avchafia; con- 
fequently by the political geography of the rufs 
fian empire, the circle of Phanagoria of the pro- 
vince of Taurida and the dwellings of the Ko- 
zaks of the Euxine. — The Ticherkafhians in 
both the great and the little Kabardia are rec- 
koned only among the vaffals of Ruflia. The 
fovereigns of that empire ftyle themfelves, fince 
the conqueft of the upper Kabarda by Ivan II. 


> Jord of the kabardinian countries of the T{cher- 


kafhians and mountain-princes. This is not an 
empty title, for notwithftanding that this con- 
queft was afterwards loft, yet the princes of the 
great and little Kabardéy, feveral times between 
the years 1740 and 1750, took the oath of 
fealty to Ruffia. 

The AvcHases, who are likewife called 
Abafes or Abafges, dwell on the fouthern fide of 
the Kuban and on the eaftern coafts of the 
Euxine. The proper Avchafia or Abafa is un- 
der the ottoman fupremacy, having a prince 
who refides at Anakopia. ‘The weftern races of 


the Avchafians acknowledge the paramount fo- 


vereignty of the. krimean khan-; and. it is thefe 
who. at prefent belong to. the ruffian Kuban. 
They moftly live about the river Laba, 
The 
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The Zicutans or T{chekians, who are called 
by the Ruffians Yafi, are the principal inhabit: 
ants of the ifle of Taman. They formerly paid 
a fmall tribute to the krimean khan, in all other 
refpedts are governed by their own beys. The 
ile Atfchuk or Atfchuyef-is likewife inhabited 
by Zichians. — Thefe two tribes, which, pro- 
perly fpeaking, are only one collateral branch 
of the Tfcherkaflians, have belonged to the ruf- 
fian empire, as inhabitants of the Kuban, fince 
the year 1783. 

The following tribes are as yet only vaffals to 
Ruffia.., ‘The. oak bials ‘they. inhabit. the. plain 
bordering on the rivers Sunfha and Terek, and 
in their territory’are the. famous hot-baths of 
Kifliar.. —. The 'TscHESCHENGIANS. or Mik. 
{fcheffians, in the eaftern part of the great. Ka- 
bardia,..a nation that in-time of war can. raife 
5090; horfemen..—- The KrsTEnzians, in the 
little Kabardia,. who are.about equal in force to 
the laft-mentioned. — The OssETINZIANs, OF 
Offes,. probably {prung from the antient Uzes or 
Polovtzes, im the middle, part of the caucafean 
mountains. They confift of feveral {mall ftems 
who are either governed by Myrzas, or live un- 
der one common prince, who.i isa vaflal of the 
ruffian emp) oss oVeveQ wer 
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Of the reft of the caucafean tribes, who are 
in little or no connection with Ruffia, the fol- 
lowing are the moft remarkable: the Lrescut. 
ANS, who inhabit the province of Lefghiftan in 
the eaftern Caucafus, between Kakhetty and 
Dagheftan. They are divided into 27 ftems, 
and are totally independent. — ‘The Tavuint- 
ZiANS, in the fummits of the mountains, confift 
of feveral petty tribes, and acknowledge the 
protection of Perfia. — The AmBaRLINIANs, 
in the vallies formed by the mountains of Ghi- 
lan,*who often change their patron-fovereign, 
and are at prefent under the perfian monarch, 
&c. 

Laftly, the Gzorcians or Grufinians demand | 
our notice here, not as Tartars, as they have 
kept themfelves from all commixture with that 
nation, but as the moft numerous and powerful 
body of the mountaineers of Caucafus, which is 
now for the greateft part fubject to the rufian 
protecting authority. ; 

The whole country which goes. under the de- 
nomination of Georgia or Grufinia, is divided 
into two confiderable chriftian ftates. One con- 
fifts of the kingdom of Immerertia, and the 
principalities of Mingrelia and Guriel, and is 
now governed by a common prince who bears 

Mostae 
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the title of tzar. Each of thefe countries had for- 
merly its own ruler, all acknowledging the fu- 
premacy of the grand fultan; till tzar Solomon 
united them under his authority and freed them 
from the paramount Ottomans. — The fecond 
"georgian ftate confifts of the principalities of 
KarpbveE.ia (Kartalinia) and KAKHETTY, which 
have long been governed by chriftian princes, in _ 
-fubmiffion to the perfian empire, but fince the 
fhock fuftained by the throne of the fophys, 
have rendered themfelves independent. Each of | 
thefe two provinces formerly compofed a diftin&- 
flate; but at prefent they are both under the 
fole fovereignty of prince Heraclius of the kak- 
hettian dynafty. The ftate of Karduelia and 
Kakhetty borders northwards on the Kabarda, 
eaftwards.on Dagheftan and Schirvan, fouth- - 
wards on the perfian Armenia, and weftwards 
on Immeretia. The refidence is Teflis. Tzar 
Heraclius, who is celebrated for his bravery and 
other great qualities, as well as by the important 
part which he acted during the difturbances 
which agitated Perfia after the death of Tamas 
Kuli-khan, fubmitted in the year 1783 to the 
ruffian empire, and voluntarily facrificed an in- 
dependence which he feemed to have fecured by 
his exploits, but the advantages whereof were 
richly compenfated by the protection he pro- 
cured by this fubmiflion, 9 
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SECTION W.. 


- Mandfbures. 


We now proceed to the Manpsuure fwarms, 
‘comprifing only two nations, the MANDsHURES 
or Manpsuu, and the Tuncusxs.. Both na- 
tions are related by defcent, as appears from 
their traditions, theirlanguage, and. their bodily 
ftruGture. The -whole fwarm together poffefles 
extenfive countries and deferts in eaftern Siberia 
and in the northern Mongolia; the Mandfhu 
are even {till very. powerful, as one. of their 
princely families is in -hereditary~ poffeffion of 
the throne of China. Since this people can no- 
longer be confidered.as inhabitants. of Ruiffia, 
without pretending.to dive into their antient 
hiftory, we will. only touch upon: thofe of its 
tranfactions, and -events which in»fome:degree 
concern its relations to: the ruffiamempire. 
Ere the Ruflians entered Siberia, the Mand- 
fhu were in pofleffion of all Dauria or the eaftern 
Siberia from the Baikal quite to the mongolian 
mountains, together with the regions adjacent. 
to the Amoor and-its collateral rivers. ‘They. 
were at that time divided into feveral ftems, of 
which the Da-urrans inhabited the parts about 
the Selenga and ‘the upper Amoor, the Dus< 
cHares dwelt between the Argoon and the 
: Schilka, 
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Schilka, the AtTscHares about the middle 
Amoor, and the Guitiaks at the mouth of the 
Amoor on the coafts of the eaftern ocean. — 
The daurian Mandfhu, not waiting for the ar- 
rival of the Ruffians in their territories, retreat- 
ed to the Amoor and into the empire of China. 
At the firft ruffian expedition about the middle 
of the feventeenth century, the Daurians and 
Dutfchares were fubjeéts of the chinefe emperor, 
who, as a native Mandfhu, aided their flight, 
and afforded them protection. ‘The Ghiliaks 
and Atfchares fubfifted then in a ftate of inde- 
pendence, and accepted the ruffian patronage 
without oppofition. Their example was fol. — 
lowed by confiderable multitudes of the two 
other {tems ; but the greater part of them, by 
orders from the chinefe government, were tranf{s 
ported from the Amoor, of which the Ruffians 
had made themfelves matters, farther towards 
China. Afterwards, at a peace concluded at 
Nertfchinfk, the whole of the Amoor with all 
the Mandfhures belonging to Ruflia were ceded 
to China; and at prefent the mountain-ridge 
Stannovoi Khrebet, which ftretches from Dauria 
north-eaftward between the rivers Lena and 
Amoor to the eaftern ocean, forms the: bound- 
ary betwixt the two empires. In the frontier- 
mountains themfelves, however, are no Mand- 
fhures, but Tungufes, who are. partly tributary 
VOL. I. NOP ae to 
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to the Chinefe, partly to Ruffia, or live in com- 
plete independence. 
The Mandfhu, particularly the daurian, while 
they inhabited the modern Ruffia, were by no 
means an uncivilifed people. According to 
their written accounts and traditions, they had 
a conftitution compofed of nomadic and civil 
parts, and adapted to their fituation, their mode 
of life, and their various exigencies. They 
lived peaceably among themfelves and with their 
neighbours, feduloufly attending to agriculture, 
graziery, and even to mining. ‘Traces are {till 
feen, about the Bargufin and other rivers,: of 
their gardens, orchards, and fields artfully laid 
out, and watered with artificial water-courfes. 
The daurian mine-works on the banks of the 
_Argoon, ftill famous under the name of the 
nert{chinfkian mines, as well as all Dauria, afford 
numerous proofs of the mineral labours of the 
antient Daurians. 
That the TuncusEs originally. compofed: one 
‘people with the Mandfhu, is apparent not only 
‘from the refemblance of features, manners, and 
-cuftoms, but alfo chiefly from the agreement of 
‘their languages. Indeed in the countries of the 
-Mandfhu are ruins and other antiquities, which 
are not met with among the Tungufes, but both 
the one and the other confefs that they are not 
she works of their anceftors.. Confequently; we 
: | | are 
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are td conclude that a nation lived there before 
thefe people, who were either driven out by 
them, or voluntarily withdrew; it is not impro- 
bable that thefe monuments were the work of 
‘the Niudfches, during the government of Kin. | 

The Tungufes call themfelves Civcees, pro- 
bable from the fuppofed founder of their race 5 
or, in the manner of moft of the fiberian tribes, 
from the word which in their language fignifies 
men. They are called Tungufes only by the 
Oftiaks of the Yenifley, and the Tartars *. ' The 
extenfive deferts, in which they have now their 
nomadizing feats, reach from weft to eaft from 
the Yenifley acrofs the Lena as far as the Amoor 
and the Eaftern-ocean. From fouth to north 
they keep between about the 53d and 65th de- 
gree of north latitude, and accordingly neither 
touch upon the foongarian borders or the coafts 
of the Frozen-ocean. Being a very accommo- 
dating people, they have admitted into thefe 
their feats, Oftiaks, Samoyedes, and particu. 
larly Yakutans..- The diftricts we have men- 
tioned lie moftly in the government of Irkuthk ; 


* This appellative may perhaps be derived from Tonyonss 
the title of their princes; this name has obtained the fupe- 
riority with the Ruffians, and of courfe with the other na- 
tions of Europe. The Tungufes are called, by the Mand- 
fhu, Solomi.{protectors) or Orontfchon (people with rein-- 
deer). ae 
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fome few races, however, of the Tungufes are 
reckoned as belonging to the government of 
Tobolfk. ; 

The firft accounts the Ruffians obtained of 
thefe people was from the Oftiaks of the Yenif- 
fey; and fince the year 1607 firft Kozaks were 
fent from Mangafey againft the Tungufes, to 
force them to fubmiffion. At that time many 
tungufian ftems owned the paramount fupre- 
macy of the Burats who had fhortly before been 
expelled from Mongolia. On occafion of the 
rufian attacks, the Tungufes difplayed more 
courage than the other Siberiaks, and not till 
the latter half of the laft century were they 
brought to that imperfect ftate of fubmiffion in 
which they are held at prefent. — By the enu- 
meration of the year 1766 they confifted of 
12,000 males; but befides thefe, diftin@ tun- 
gufian {tems wander among the fiberian nations, 
who together amount to about 1700 yourts or 
families. Though it is one of the moft nume- 
rous nations of Siberia, yet, by reafon of their 
roaming way of life, but few {tems of them can 
be accurately regiftered. — The Tungufes, who 
nomadize about the coafts of the Eaftern-ocean, | 
are known under the name of Lamutes. Of 
thefe, in the aforefaid year, only about 400 men 
were inrolled to the payment of tribute. 


dads fo; SOLA aaa ae 


SECTION VLE 
Nations of uncertain Origin. 


Besidts the feveral nations we have named, 
who can be traced back to fome certain primitive 
ftock, there moréover dwell in the ruffian empire 
fome NATIONS WHOSE ORIGIN IS UTTERLY 
UNCERTAIN, and who feém to ftand in no re- 
lation with the branches that are known, All 
thefe, from particular refemblances, and from 
the geographical fituation of their homeftéads, 
may be reduced to two claffes, one comprifing 
the sAMOYEDIAN, and the other the EASTERN- 
SIBERIAN NATIONS. ? | 
t. The hiftory and the origin of the Samo- 
¥EDES is not much more known even among thé 
people themfelves, than by the Ruffians and the 
reft of Europe. Leading a nomadic life in bleak 
and favage deferts, without the arts of writing and 
chronology, they endeavour to fave from ob- 
livion the memory of their tranfa@tions and heros 
only by fongs, which, perhaps with fome truth 
for their foundation, are embellifhed with fo 
many fabulous additions, that even this mode of 
tradition affords us no means of becoming ac- 
quainted with their antient ftate, When the 
| H 3 victorious 
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victorious Ruffians, in the progrefs of their con- 
quefts, came up to this people, they found them 
already out of their paternal, probably more 
fouthern, feats, of which they had much earlier 
been deprived by the ‘Tartars, and no where in 
their peculiar condition; a great part of them hav- 
ing feparated, on their flight, from their correla- 
tive ftems. Far from adequately difcriminating 
thefe nations and {tems, the very names of them 
are either confounded or disfigured, or arbitra- 
rily invented; and, even fince their fubjection, 
little or nothing has happened that might tend 
to the elucidation of thefe accidental perplexities, 
The cold and tracklefs wilds of the famoyede 
nations have never yet been trod by the foot of 
any inquifitive traveller; the colleGtors of the 
tribute and furveyors, from whom we might ex 
pect fome fort of information, have naturally 
more in view their proper bufinefs and the ad- 
vantages of traffic, than the collecting of hiftori- 
cal accounts ; and out of their territory indivi- 
duals from thefe tribes are very feldom feen, — 
In fpite of all thefe obftacles, the ftriking har- 
mony of languages, as well as the great fimi- 
larity in mode of life and bodily formation, 
evince the near relationfhip of the ftems and. 
nations which we now with reafon clafg under. 
the denomination of Samoyede. : 


‘The 
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- The prefent home of the proper SAMOYEDES’ 
_ are the coafts of the Frozen-ocean, from about’ 
the 65th deg. of north lat. quite to the fea-fhore. 
Nova Zemlia indeed is not inhabited by them, 
but eaftward acrofs the Yeniffey extend the 
coafts on which they fwarm up to the 75th deg, 
of latitude. In thefe regions, the coldeft, rudeft,. 
and moft defolate of all the earth, dwell the 
Samoyedes, folitary indeed and fcattered, from 
the White-fea to the other fide of the Yeniffey,. ~ 
and almoft up to the Lena, therefore both in 
Europe and in Siberia, They call’ themfelves - 
Nenetfch, perfons, or Chofovo men. The origin 
of their ufual appellative is uncertain. 
Thofe on the weftern fide of the Ural, or the 

EUROPEAN SAMOYEDES, were tributary to Ruffia 

fo long ago as the year 1525, confequently long 
before the reduction of their fiberian relatives. 
The regions here over which they ftray are 
about and between the rivers Mefen and Pet- 
fchora, therefore in the governments of Arch- 
angel and Vologda, where they live independ- 
ently, in a ftate of feparation from other nations. 
— The siBERIAN SAMOYEDES, on -the eaftern 
fide of the uralian mountains, are.in the governs 
ment of Tobolfk, along the coafts of the ftraights 
of Vaigat,. about the exit of the Oby, “between 
” H 4 the 
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the Oby and the Yeniffey, and in the parts con- 
tiguous to the lower Lena. Collectively they are 
more numerous than the Oftiaks,; but like them 
only fingly and difperfed in the prodigious tracts 
of country occupied in common by them. 
Among the nations that apparently ftand in 
various degrees of affinity with the Samoyedes, 
are two kinds of Ostiaxs. Of the origin and 
import of this name an account has been already 
given under a former head *; where we likewife 
faw, that under this denomination three tribes 
were comprehended, namely: the Oftiaks of the 
‘Oby, of the Narym, and of the Yenifley. The 
firft of thefe manifeftly belong to the finnifh hive; 
not entirely with the like conviction, we arrange 
the two laft among the Samoyedes. — The 
NARYM Ost1axs, who are alfo called Morafes, 
are about the upper parts of the Surgut, in the 
diftriéts of the Oby quite to the Narym, and — 
about the mouths of the rivers Ket and Tom. —~ 
The yvenissey OstTiaxs, though they refemble 
the two other nations of that name in appellation 
and mode of life, but fpeak a language fo en- 
tirely different from that of the Oftiaks, as well 
as from all the fiberian tongues, that they might 


* See the article Finns, vol, i. fect. 2. 


be 
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‘be rather taken for races of a particular nation, 
though not the fmalleft indications of their origin 
has been hitherto difcovered*. Thefe dwell 
about the inferior Yenifley, near and between 
the Samoyedes. When the Ruflians, in the 
laft century, had extended their conquelts hither, 
thefe Oftiaks not only immediately fubmitted, but 
alfo aflifted the Ruffians to fubdue the neigh. 
bouring nations. In proportion to the dimen- 
fions of the ground they occupy, they are not. 
numerous, 

The following petty tribes, on découtit of their. 
fimilarity in features, manner of life, and lan. 
guage, are with great juitice claffed with the 
Samoyedes: the KorBaus, on the Yeniffey ;. the 
Soyvotes and Mutores, both in the fayane 
mountains ; the Tusinzes, on the left fhore of 
the Yenifley; the KamarscHINTzEs or Kai- 
mafches, round the fource of the rivers Kana 
and Mana; the Yurates or Yurakes, between 
the Oby and the Yenifley; the Karacassezs, 


- . 
* Among the Tartars of Krafnoyarfk, the Afanes, of 
Offanes, the Chotovtzes, and Schatka, the Arintzes {peak 
this language, though in different dialects. They therefore 
are not Tartars, becaufe they have intercourfe with the 
‘Tartars, and, though following the fame mode of life, have 


another language ; probably they are a Sings remainder 
of the yeniffey Ottiaks. : 


In 
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in the udinfkoi circle, and a few ftill more incon- 
-fiderable remnants of nations. 
‘2. The nations which we comprehend un- 
der the general head of EASTERN-SIBERIAN 
NATIONS are the Yukaghires, the Kamptfcha- 
dales, the Koriaks, the Tfchuktfches, and the 
inhabitants of the north-eaftern fiberian-american 
Archipelago, the Kurillians, and the Aleutans. 
Of thefe feveral people, the Yukaghires -have a 
certain refemblance with the Yakutes, the Tichuk- - 
t{ches with the northern Iflanders, the Kamtfcha-. 
dales with fome of the Kurillians, and the 
Koriaks form as it were the connecting link 
between the Tichuktfches and the Kamtfchadales. 
Yet, after all, the variations of thefe nations are 
ftill greater than their points of refemblance ; 
therefore, till we have more accurate hiftorical 
accounts, which are here entirely wanting, and 
of obtaining which fcarcely any hope can be en- 
tertained, they cannot be reduced to any com- 
mon origin. For which reafon we are only able 
here to rank them according to their geographi- 
cal fituation, and not by their fuppofed affinity. 

_ The north-eafternmoft part of the terra firma 
of Siberia was known to the Ruffians in the lat- 
ter half of the feventeenth century: the conqueft 
of it, however, proceeded but flowly, from the 
innumerable obftacles they had to encounter. 

Till 
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“Till the year 1690 nothing Wwas-known of Kamt. 
fchatka, except what was told in vague reports : 
the poffeffion of this country was entered upon 
in 1696. ‘The Kurilly iflands were difcovered in 
1710. In. the year 1727 the maritime expe- 
ditions were begun under the command of captain 
Behring, which continued till the year 1741, 
and by which the north-eaftern coafts of Siberia, 
the inland fea between Siberia and America, and 
even that continent, in part newly difcovered, 
and partly accurately explored and afcertained. 
Thefe countries and iflands were afterwards 
vifited by ruffian hunters * and merchants, and 
by degrees made tributary. Tfchuk{chi-nofs, 
or the promontory of T{chukt{chi, and in gene- 
ral the region adjacent to the Anadyr, were earlier 
known than Kamtfchatka, having been conquered 
in 1738. But, it being extremely difficult to re- 
tain the favage inhabitants of thefe wild and 
dreary regions in obedience, they have been 
abandoned from time to time to their inde. 
pendence, 

The obftacles and difficulties arifing from the 
great diftance, the pathlefs regions and the rude- 
nefs of the inhabitants, have hitherto rendered a 
more particular knowledge of thefe nations nearly 


* Promuifchlenniki, 
unattain- 
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unattainable. All that we know of them Cofi- 
fifts in fome broken accounts collected and pub- 
lifhed either by paflimg mariners; or by unlet- 
tered hunters and merchants. Befides, but little 
information is to be expected of the origin and 
tranfactions of tribes who live without. writing, 
and perhaps even without traditions. 

The YuKAGHIRES occupy the northernmoft 
parts of the territory of the Yakutes bordering 
on the Frozen-ocean, from the Yama to the 
Kolyma. ‘They were known to the ruflian con- 
querors as early as the Yakutes, but, owing to 
their wild and:impaffable deferts, could not be 
completely brought to fubjection till the year 
1639. They had never feen a horfe, which 
neverthelefs were found among the Yakutes, and 
therefore appear to have been for a great length 
of time confined to their cold, fenny, avd moun-, 
tainous diftriéts. The whole people, at the 
‘révifion before the laft, paid taxes only for about 
1000 heads ; but it was fo.eafy for them in their 
deferts to evade the payment, that their entire 
population may be computed at a much higher 
number. 

The dreary, rocky, unfruitfal mountain-ridges, 
Which form the peninfula of Kamtfchatka, have 
always in all probability, had their peculiar inha- 

_ pitants ; 
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bitants namely, the Koriaks: in ‘the northern 
part oppofite the continent, and the KamTscua- 
paves on the fouthern parts of the peninfula. 
Thefe latter call themfelves Itelmans, ‘that is, 
inhabitants. ‘The country has its name from the 
river Kamtfchatka, which again: was fo called, 
it feems, from fome brave warrior named. Kon- 
fata. The origin and the fates and fortunes of 
the Kamtfchadales are. utterly unknown. By 
their language, mode of life, and bodily. for-. 
mation, they may be taken to be a diftin& 
people, related with fome neighbouring iflanders, 
~ Their number, according to the enumeration of 
1760, amounts to about 3000 males; but it 
may be admitted to be nally three or four times 
larger, 

The Koriaxs) probably have their name from 
the word Kora, which in their language fignifies 
a rein-deer. They -dwell about the northern 
part of the Penfhinfkoi-gulf and in the north of 
Kamtfchatka, near and among the Kamtfchadales, 
Tungufes, Lamutes, and Tfchuktiches. The 
-circumftance that they do not appear in the 
hiftory of their fouthern neighbours, and ftill 
more the great likenefs they bear to many 
iflanders of the Eaftern-ocean,‘and even with 
the neareft Americans beyond the ftraights,, gives 

room to fuppofe that they, and for the fame 
~ Yreafons the T{chuktfches, are the primitive pof- 
3 feflors 
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feflors of thefe coafts, who either came over from 
the continent of America, or were divided by 
the probable infraction of the fea, and the con- 
fequent feparation of the two quarters of the 
world. In numbers the Koriaks are about wide 
to the Kamtfchadales. 

The TscHuKTSCHES occupy the north-eaftern 
point of Siberia towards the Frozen-ocean and the 
Eaftern-ocean, which is called the Tfchuktfchy- 
cape, and have in all refpects fo much fimilarity ~ 
with the Koriaks, that one might eafily be tempted 
to take the two nations for relational ftems. 
They may be computed at 4000 bows. 

The Kurizyians are the inhabitants of the 
iflands, named after them, in the Eaftern-ocean. 
They bear not all the fame appellation, and like- 
wifé differ much i in language and manner of life; 
fome verging more upon ‘the Japanefe, and others 
on the Kamtfchadales. ‘ In thé year 1766 all the 
inhabitants of thefe iflands tributary to the ruffian 
empire were regiftered at 262 heads. 

The Argurans, laftly, inhabit the chain of 
iflands denominated. from them, extending from 
Kamtfchatka north-caftwards to the continent ‘of 
America. In proportion to the dimenfions of 
their iflands they are tolerably numerous, and at 
prefent are moftly fubject to the tribute. 


SECTTON VIL 


a) 


- Difperfed Bands of European and Afiatic Nations. 


Tus laft Se@tion of this claflification comprifes 
the feveral BopIES OF EUROPEAN AND ASIATIC 
NATIONS DISPERSED IN VARIOUS PARTS OF THE 
EMPIRE. ‘The number of them all together is 
indeed very confiderable; but each diftinG na- 
-tion is not fufficiently, numerous for being here 
allowed a feparate place. Befides, the majority — 
of them are only emigrated colonies from larger 
nations, who have voluntarily fettled on a variety 
of occafions and in different ways in the feveral 

provinces of the ruflian empire. We here pafs 
over at once the colonies before-named, as 
enough has been faid concerning them. 

Of all the european nations that fall under 
this ‘head, none is,more numerous. than the 
Grruan. In the governments of Riga, Reval, 
and Courland, they.form the moft confiderable 
‘though not the moft numerous part of the inha- 
‘bitants. The nobility in thefe provinces confit 
-moftly of the defcendants of the teutonic knights, 
who, (at. the commencement of the thirteenth | 
“ghia conquered’ thefe countries for them- 


* : 
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felves and the church, and made the natives 
their flaves. Even the burghers and free people, 
or the greater part of the townfmen, are Ger- 
mans, who have gradually, fince the difcovery 
of Livonia reforted thither and fettled. Their 
number is very confiderable, and though it be 
greatly exceeded by that of the proper natives, 
the Lettes and the Efthonians, yet the german 
language may be confidered as predominant in — 
thofe governments. According to a probable 
calculation, founded on the laft enumeration, 
the Germans refiding in the government of Riga 
amount to 30,000, and thofe in that of Reval to 
15,000; in Courland they are probably {till 
more numerous. Both in Mofco and in St. 
Peterfburg they live by thoufands; in the latter 
alone they are known to be upwards of 17,000. 
Even in the government of that city, as well as 
in that of Vyborg, they form no inconfiderable 
part of the nobility and citizens. As colonifts, 
properly fo called, or countrymen, many thou- 
fand german families came in 1763 into the go- 
vernments of St. Peterfburg, Saratof, Voronetch, 
and Tfchernigof, as fettlers, the number of 
whom fince the year 1783 is much increafed by 
new fettlements in the government of Ekatarino- 
flaf, and in the province of Taurida. All thefe 
and the multitude of fuch as live feparately 

about 
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‘about the'empire, taken together, ‘may probably 
“far excéed ' 160,000. 
‘Of the Othiér european’ nations, ‘there’ are only 
‘detached’ colonies,” efpecially in the large towns. 
Inthe governients of Vyborg and Reval; and 6n 
‘forme of the iflands’of the Baltic,-a number of the 
“inhabitants ‘are’ Swepes, though ‘not ‘to a con- 
“fidetable ‘amotint. “The ’ iflands 'Vorms “and 
‘Rigen“in the Baltic’ are partly inhabited by 
“Danis. ‘Thefe, however, ‘as “well “as “people 
‘from: the other european<nations, “are ‘moft’ nu- 
“merous in “Mofco' and St. Peterfburg, “and “in 
« fome’of' the great’ towns of the empire. ‘In mot 
| Yof the fed-ports"are*° ENcLIsHMEN, who,’ how- 
“éver, feldém’ fix’ there, ‘but’ as foon ‘as’ théir 
Laffairs ‘will/permit; return to ‘their ‘native'country. 
'FrenNGH «are difperfed: in confiderable’num- 
“bers over'the whole empire ; the plan ‘lately’ de- 
Wifedfor-eftablifhing’a colony of emigrants’ in the 
-fouthern governments, ‘has not hitherto been’ put 
into execution. Befides the IraLians we’meet 
“with in’the-capital towns, 'thére* are’ 4lfo'in the 
»province of Taurida’ fome remains of that people, 
»the!defeendants of thofe who fettled there during 
‘ the period that the ‘Genoele’ were in pofleffion of 
othe penitifula. 
‘Greeks aré in Little-Rufia; at Nefhin, in the 
“goveriiment of ’ Tfchernigof,*in that of Ekatari- 
9 VoL. Il. ya tnt noflaf, 
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noflaf, and in Taurida, where they form in fome 
meafure refpectable colonies. Their number in 
the Krimea was formerly very confiderable ; but 
in the year 1778 the inhabitants of the Krimea, 
who were.of the greek religion, applied bya 
refcript fubfcribed by the metropolitans of Gothia 
and Keffa to the emprefs, requefting to be ad- 
mitted as fubjects of the ruffian empire, which 
was granted by a manifefto in the year 1779. 
_ The emprefs defrayed the expences of their tranf- 
port from the Krim, and afligned to them a 
confiderable tract of country bordering on the 
Solonoya and the fea of Azof: the merchants, 
however, and the trading part of the colony 
were fent to the newly-erected towns of Ekatari- 
noflaf and Mariupol. After the Ruffians had 
taken poffeffion of the Krim, the Greeks for the 
moft part went thither again. — In the govern- 
ment of Ekatarinoflaf are alfo ALBANIANS, 
Moxipavians, VALAKHIANS, and PRBETY: 
though in no-great numbers. 

The orroman Turks, who, either by the 
fortune of war, or by the capture of particular 
cities and provinces, are become fubjeéts of the 
ruflian empire, have for the greater part difperfed; 
they no where form what may be properly called 
colonies, yet they are found together in fmall 
numbers at Oreaburg, in the former Otchakof- 
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{teppe, and in other places. — In the diftridts 
of Aftrakhan and Orenburg are found many 
PERSIANS ; alfo on the Kama there is a colony 
of Perfians and Arass..— The ARMENIANS 
are particularly numerous in the towns of Oren- 
burg, Kifliar, Mofdok, St. Peterfburg, and 
Mofco ; but efpecially in the governments of 
Caucaius and Ekatarinoflaf, where they compofe 
a colony confifting of fome thoufands. The 
town Nachitfchevan, on the Don, is almoft en- 
tirely inhabited by them. They were formerly, 
next to the ‘Vartars, the moft numerous in the 
Krim; but a great part of them in the year 1779 
deinhicte with the krimean Greeks into Ruffia. 
“In Afttakhan and Kifliar are likewife fettle- 
ments of Inp1ans, who partly originate ‘from, 
Hindoftan, and partly from the province of 
“Multan. | 

it To conclude ; there are in Ruffia very confider- 
able colonies of the two wandering nations, who. 
are every where at home, and have no where any 
country, namely Jews and Gypfies. The Jews 
are in great numbers throughout the polifh pro- 
vinces which now belong to the ruffian empire ; 
’ and they are. feen in pretty {trong bodies on 
the borders of the neighbouring governments ; 
whereas in the reft of Ruffia they are found very | 
sparingly, and in moft parts notat all, Taurida, 

12 how- 
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however, i is an exception to this, where they 
are partly fixed as antient inhabitants. At the 
time when the Chazares wete mafters of the 
Krimea, even fome of their fovereigns, accord- 
ing to their traditions, profeffed the religion of 
Mofes. — The Gypsixs are particularly in the 
provinces of both Great and Little Ruffia, where 
‘they {troll about in large companies. 


_ From this contracted view, in which fome 
few other petty tribes are entirely overlooked, it 
appears that the inhabitants of the ruffian em- 
pire form at leaft EIGHTY DISTINCT NATIONS, as 
well in their lineage as in their manners and their 
language effentially different from each other *. 
—— To fee fo extraordinary a multitude of na- 
tions and tribes united in one body-politic is 
certainly a curious phenomenon, of which we 
fhould look in vain for’ another example in the 
hiftory of the world. This mingled mafs of 
people, fo extremely numerous, prefents a Apec- 
tacle which muft be highly interefting to every 
reflecting obferver. Its phyfical, civil, and moral » 


* In this enumeration, the collateral branches of the. 
Ruffians, Kalmuks, and Tartars, as well as the relative. 
tribes of the Oftiaks of the Yeniffey, are not included. ! 
oe {tate 
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ftate., forms a. grand , and. inftructive picture, in, 
which are feen all,the modifications whereof this 
ftate, by. the moft various caufes and operations, 
is. fufceptible : a commentary on the hiftory of, 
mankind, illuftrative. of the gradual develope-, 
ment of, civilization by the moft lively and. 
ftriking example, — On the whole {cale. of 
human nature, from the rude and brutal condi- 
tion. to the fummit of fenfible and intellectual 
refinement, there i is fearcely a. remarkable tran-, 
fition which may not be matched from the fore- 
going lift. Here are feen nations of HUNTERS 
and FISHERS, roaming about their forefts, with- 
out permanent habitations, defying all dangers 
and indifferent to the accommodations of life, 
who have fcarcely any notion of property, who 
feed upon.raw flefh and unprepared fruits, and 
wrap. themfelves i in the fkins of the beafts with 
which they contend for their, exiftence, and by, 
which they preferye their lives, — Near to 
thefe we find PASTORAL nations, obtaining, their 
nourifhment, their clothing, and even a fort of 
affluence folely from. their. flocks and herds ; 
living with them in moveable tents on everlatt- 
ing. perambulations, and  pafling their days in a 
patriarchal fimplicity of manners, generally with- 
out the art of writing, and; without the. know- 
ledge and. ufe of money. — Again we. behold 

Lig nations, 
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nations, who devote themfelves to the labours of 
AGRICULTURE, carrying on their various occu- 
pations, one while incomplete and directed to” 
fingle objects, at another on a general {cale and: 
with ingenuity and induftry. We obferve the 
progrefs of culture, in regions where the virgin’ 
earth, the firft time for thoufands of years, 
opens her bofom to the ftrange hand of the 
countryman; and, where inftead of temporary 
huts of felt, houfes and villages arife to our 
view. — With equal furprife we fee villages 
changed into towns, and houfes into’ palaces, 
where PRODUCTIVE INDUSTRY has ereéted her 
manufaétories, and where diligence colleéts the 
products of the diftant parts of the world or 
traffic. 

As all the Lsaidih of living are found 
among the inhabitants-of the ruflian empire, fo 
we fee alfo examples of all the modifications of 
CIVIL CONSTITUTION. Among the Tfchuk- 
tfches and the inhabitants of the Eaftern-ifles we 
fcarcely find an idea of focial connection ; among 
other. nations in the eaft of Siberia we perceive 
amorg the Laplanders, in the FAMILY-GOVERN- 
mEeNT of fathers and elders, the firft rude 
fketch of monarchy; but far more confiderable 
is the number of thofe who divide themfelves 
Into STEMS and. HOR bes, which are again parted 
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into races. A pure Democracy is difcernible | 
inthe generality of the branches of Kozaks ; 
while the Kalmuks and Kirghifes have a mixed ~ 
REPUBLICAN MONARCHY. Not lefs numerous 
are the corruptions of thefe feveral forms of 
government, which all at laft diffolve into the 
elements of UNLIMITED MONARCHY. — Some — 
nations have a FAMILY-NoBILITY hereditary in 
their offspring ; while others have only a PER- | 
SONAL-NOBILITY, founded on the refpeétability 
of age, on the influence of wealth, or on the - 
brilliancy of perfonal talents. — Of all the mo- 
difications of civil conftitution none is perhaps fo 
fingular as the military democracy of the Ko-— 
zaks, the efflence and aim of which is war, and 
even of which we have been witnefles of a cor- 
ruption, in its denying the other half of the 
human race all civil and domeftic community. 
Not lefs edifying and diverfified is the view 
of the RELIGIOUS IDEAS AND FORMS OF WOR- 
sHip which thefe nations have adopted for the © 
fervice and the honour of the Supreme Being. 
We find in the ruffian empire not only the 
generality of the known parties and feéts of the - 
CHRISTIAN’ faith, but the yewisu, the MOHAM- 
MEDAN, the LAMA, and the SCHAMANE reli- 
gions have here their numerous votaries. — 
From the moft monftrous potyTHeism to the 
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total unacquaintance with. any.idea of a fupreme, 
intelligence, there. are innumerable: turnings. in, 
which the human intelle&, may, ftray, and. the. 
religious ,opinions,of the. favage.and.half-favage. 
tribes.cf, the ruffian,empire, prefent-us, with;no, 
inconfiderable a; fupplement. to the hiftory. of, 
thefe aberrations. | 
Great. as,the. difference is, between the. modes. 
of life, conftitutions, and_ religions of. the-inha-. 
bitants of the. ruffian empire, fo motley and vas, 
rious is alfo the, picture of their. PHYSICAL CON= 
DITION, their. MANNERS, CUSTOMS, DRESSES, 
DWELLINGS, UTENSILS, and, wEAPONS., What. 
a contra{t between the flat, broad, beardlefs phy-. 
fiognomy and the yellow. figure-painted. fkin.of. 
the eaft-fiberian nations, and. between, the euro-, 
pean form: and. complexion of the genuine. ruf-, 
fian ftems!. What. a, diftance, from. the. earth-. 
holes. of the. Samoyedes to,the. palaces. of the 
refidence,. from. the needle-work, of: fith-bones. 
and: finews.to-the weaving-of.tapeftry,, from the 
fling.and the.arrow.to the fire-arms of | the. moe. 
dern art.of war.in. Europe! —. If the view of 
: Such, a great and.ftriking diverfity, in all the-con- 
cerns. of mankind, and. in. all the. difplays. of. 
their. aétivity afford,inftruGtive, and entertaining, 
matter. for. refletion, our aftonifhment is not-lefs. 
excited, by, the. confideration,, that, this. prodigi-, 
5. ous 
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ous mafs of people can be kept in the moft un- 
conditional fubmiffion to the unlimited will of 
one ruler, and the confluence of all forms 
of government, however great their diverfity, 
maintained in the general form of one ftate. 
The key to this fingular phenomenon is to be 
drawn from the political and religious toleration 
which marks the fpirit of the ruffian monarchy. 
In no ftate of the world is there a completer 
uniformity and unity of adminiftration, but no 
where is the phyfical and moral variety greater 
than here. Forbearance in all regards, which 
do not oppofe the being and aim of the govern- 
ment, the omnipotence of the unlimited will is 
only fhewn where the direction of all the ener- 
gies is neceflary to one end. — Thus, the indi- 
viduals of mankind have a {phere in which they 
may range till, by the gradual approach to 
civilization, from the feveral ftems of this ex- 
tenfive ftate fhall be formed one great and 
happy nation; a period which the philofopher 
expects, and which Catharine the legiflatrix has 
accelerated by more than a century. | 
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W E have been contemplating the inhabitants 
of the ruffian empire according to their feveral 
defcents: we will now inquire into their pry- 
SICAL STATE. — From the great diverfity 
which the mixture of fo many nations, con- 
fidered even in this point of view, produces, it 
will be neceflary to aflign certain bounds to the 
contents of this divifion of our work, and to’ 
treat the fubjeéts of it in a particular order. 
Let us therefore firft examine the prefent ftate 
of the amount.of the people and the population, 
as well in regard to the whole empire, as to the 
particular parts of it; then turn our eyes upon 
the public inftitutions which have in view the 
prefervation and increafe of the population ; and 
laftly endeavour to point out the phyfical cha- 
racteriftics of the inhabitants according to their 
primary defcents. 
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SEQOT.ION YT: 


Population of the Ruffian Empire. 


Distincuisuine the term populoufnefs from 
population, we underftand by the former the 
bare number of the inhabitants of a country, 
by the latter; on the other hand, the relation 
it bears to the, fuperficies. of ; the ground on 
which they dwell. This.explanation being pre- 
mifed, no.doubt can. be entertained: that the 
rufiian empire, which in regard to its fuperficial 
contents is exceeded. by, no country. in. the. 
world, muft;alfo, in regard to.the number of its 
people, be reckoned: among the moft powerful. 
‘Ehe,. knowledge, of this, important fubject is 
founded: onthe numberments, or revifions, as. 
they are ftyled-in Ruffia, which were firft fet,on. 
foot by Peter the great in the year 1723, and, 
which have fince been repeated at. the diftance 
ofsevety: twenty years. ‘Fhe occafion of thefe, 
enumerations. was the. colle@tion of the head- 
money, or the perfonal tax which every male, 
belonging to the-clafs of either, boors or burgh-, 
ers,is. bound, annually, to, pay, and which. has. 
continued) to, be; the. main object of thefe. revi- 
- fions to,the prefent day. Agreeably to this end, 
therefore, they neither extend through, all. the. 

ranks 
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‘ranks "nor all’ the’ tribes of ‘thé empire; the iio- 
“bility, ‘the clergy, the’ Whole’ military arid civil 
“eftablifhment; the court eftablifhment; the {chooks 
“and feminariés, the greater’ part of the nomadic 
‘nations—as “well ag the whole’ femiale fex arevex- 
‘cluded. On the other hand, ''in’ the regifter’of 
‘the’ revifion ‘appear ‘all the niales of’ the claffes 
fubject tothe poll-tax, the’ fuckling ‘as well~as 
‘the fuperannuated | old man, “and néither the 
“births nor the deaths are: brought into ‘the *ac- 
‘count till the fucceeding enumeration. At the 
‘firft revifions ‘were’ omitted not’ only’ the. pro- 
“yinces! of ‘Livonia “and Little-Ruffia, which at 
‘that time paid no’ head-méney, ‘and’ as ‘the “mia- 
“nagement ‘of that bufinefs' was given’ to commil- 
‘faries who had more*in view ‘their ‘private in- 
“tereft than’ the truth of the eftimate, it is not 
farprifitig “if ‘their ftatements’ generally » proved 
‘fhort of ‘what the real number of the pee 
“might be. 

At the'firft révifion in the year 1723 (which, 
“however, as well as fome of the following, ‘were 
‘never entirely finifhed in one year) the perfons 
fubje€t to the’tax were given in at 5,794,928. 
“In this’ ftatement are comprifed the boors work- 
ing in the mines in the year 17353 but all the 
provinces: and’ ranks which at that time were 


not fubjetted to the head-money © were omitted. 
- “he 
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At the fecond revifion, in 1743, there were found 
6,643,335, and at the third 7,363,348; which 
fum, if we double it for the female fex, and 
join them with the later enutherations in the 
provinces not fubject to the poll-tax, a total 
will arife of about 20,000,000 of perfons which 
the ruffian empire may have contained about the 
year 1763 in the enumerated claffes *. 

A very different and far jufter refult proceeds 
from the fourth revifion, which was made in the 
year 1783 on better principles and with greater 
accuracy. The main object, to learn the num- 
ber of the taxable people, was ftill the bafis of 
this enumeration, but it was alfo extended over 
all the provinces then fubje€t to the ruffian 
{ceptre +, including the female fex, and feveral 
ranks and tribes till then omitted ; the eftimates 
were not, as before, entrufted to particular re- 
vifors, but were made out by the town-magiftrates, 
the noblemen, the prefidents and elders of the 
crown-boors, in which they were greatly aflifted 
by the union of the former large governments 


*. The fame amount is given by Schloetzer for the fame 
time, in his book on the innoxioufnefs of the {mall-pox in 
Ruffia, p. 132, but he feems to have included all the clafles 
of people, numbered and unnumbered. 

++ Among which remains hitherto unnumbered, the firft 
acquifition from Poland of the oe 1773s i going 


1,226,966 inhabitants. 
| and 
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and the newly-inftituted viceroyalty-conftitution ; 
_ the whole” enumeration was completed in one 
half year, (from the end of the year 1781 to 
July 1782,) and only the governments of Kol- 
-hyvan, Tobolfk, and Irkutfk, on account of 
their being fo vaft and fo remote, were left till 
January 1783; the ftatements were ordered to 
be made out according to prefcribed fchedules 
of a tabulary form, in which regard was had to 
feveral political matters ; at the fame time they 
were directed to be made with the utmoft accu- 
racy, and the penalties were very fevere in cafes 
of concealment or evafion*. By the lifts of that 
revifion, there were found to be, in the forty-one 
viceroyalties of which Ruffia at that time con- 
fifted, of male inhabitants : 


Merchants - - - = = = 107,408 
Burghers - - - - - - 293,793 
Odnodvortzi and free country- 

wo tuna ta 7f cok ret low AF 38 SO 
Exempt from taxes - - - 310,830 
Crown-boors. - - - - =: 4,674,603) 
Private-boors .- - - - = 6,678,239 


Together . 12,838,529 


* The imperial manifefto and decree of the fenate con- 
cerning the fourth revifion, in the St. Peterfburgifche 
Journal, of the year 1781, tom. iv. ps 192. 

2 . The 
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‘The number of females was only known of 
‘fome governments; if we ‘double the above 
“Amount for them, we obtain in the enumerated 
“elaffes of the faid one-and-forty vieeroyalties, a 
‘total of “25,677,000 perfons of both fexes. — 
The’authenticity of thefe ftatements can only be 
liable to one doubt,’ namely, that the real num- 
“ber of the people may be’ greater than by the 
-enumerations if appears to be : for, as every man 
marked in the revifion-lifts actually pays his tax, 
it is’ not to be conceived that thefe lifts make the 
‘population to be larger, though it may éafily be 
fuppofable that they make it fmaller ‘than ‘in fa 
‘it is,’ becaufe concealment is ‘attended with fuch 
~a materialadvantage. 

Thus far we are enabled to ground the cal- 
culation of the number ‘of the pedple on’a€tual 
enurherations ; but for theftate of the unnum- 
bered claffes, and for the increafé of the’ popu- 
lation, as well by the great acquifitions fince the 
year 1783, as by the very confiderable furplus of 
the births, and the numerous acceflions of 
foreign colonifts, we have only probable“ and 
partly-authenticated data to proceed upon, as 
the refult of the fifth revifion, in 1796, if it be 
_publithed, is not yet come to hand. In the mean. 
‘time, the’ following calditlation, made ‘with the 
greateft 
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greatelt nicety of examination, may well be ad- 


mitted to fupply that defect. 


By the revifion of 1783, there were 
in the faid 41 governments, com- 
puting the female fex as equal to 
the male, of regiftered perfons - 

‘The amount of the Kozaks of the 

Don and the Euxine, according 
to the moft authentic private ac- 
‘counts,’ at leaft ©. -) 2 

‘For the unnumbered tribes and 
claffes at the time of the fourth 
revifion, we cannot, without the 


25,677,000 


220,000 


higheft improbability, allow lefs ° 


SEM Sire, = oN me ented 
Confequently, the ruffian empire, in 
_ the year 1783, might have inha- 
bitants amounting all together to 
According to the refults deduced 
from experimentsand obfervations 
on the fruitfulnefs and mortality 
in Ruffia, this mafs mutt of itfelf 
have increafed annually more than, 
half a million. If, in order to 

_ Keep as far as poflible from all 
exaggeration, we deduct the half 
of this furplus of births, to allow 
for the diminution it may have 

VOL, Il. K 


1,500,000 


275397000 | 


fuffered 
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fuffered by an extraordinary mor 

tality, as by war; there remains 

for every year an increafe of 

25,000 new citizens, which, ex- ‘ 

clufively of all afcending propor- 

tion, in 12 years makes a fum | 

total of - - = = = *. =.= 3,000,000 
The new acquifitions fince the year 

1783, or the prefent nine vice- 

royalties of Taurida, Min{k, Bratz- 

lau, Vofnefenfk, Podolia, Volhy- 

nia, Courland, Vilna, and Slonim, 

contain, according toa legitimated 

ftatement already mentioned* ~ 5,7¢5¢,000 
Confequently, we may admit, by — 

the moft moderate eftimate }, the 

population of the ruffian empire 

at prefentto be .- - - - = 36,152,000 

or in a round fum thirty-fix mil- 
lions of perfons. 
| : Of 

* See vol. i. p. 327. note. 

+ That the reader may be enabled to judge for himfelf of 
the fairnefs of this ftatement, we will here bring together 
fome particulars. 

The land and fea forces, with the militia, or ne 
military commandos of the feveral governments, 
including wives and children, can fearcely be 


fet down at a lower number than - + - -. 800,000 
According 
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Of this prodigious mafs the greater part by 
far belongs to european Ruffia. The five govern- 
i ments 


According to the eftablifhment of the viceroyalties 

every government confifting of ten circles has 

about 600 civil-officers, without reckoning the 

hoft of chancery-placemen and feribes, ‘and be- 

fides the watchmen, money-tellers, couriers, &c. 

If we reckon the faid 41 viceroyalties on an 

average at 10 circles each (moft of them have 

from 12 to rs) and the number of all the 

officers and fervants at only 1000 perfons; 

tripling this fum for fuch as are married and 

their families, it yields - - - = - - =! = 120,000 
The cuftom-houfe officers, ftrand-furveyors, ftrand 

and frontier riders, poftmen, &¢. with wives and 

children, we will only compute at - - - + 80,000 
The amount of the ruffian clergy is commonly 

eftimated at 68,000 perfons, of whom the gene- 

rality are married fecular priefts. Including 

their families we may properly give this clafs at 209,000 

Thefe few heads therefore, by the loweft - 
eftimate, already produce - - = «= 4 %« 1,200,006 
perfons; and yet we have omitted the whole nobility, the 
court ‘eftablifhment, the imperial colleges, the academies, 
{chools, and feminaries of education, the foreigners, the 
major part of the inhabitants of Mofco and St. Peterfburg ; 
here are alfo wanting the wandering or uncivilized tribes, 
the vagabonds and fugitives, é&c. as well as the prifoners and 
criminals condemned to the public works, the number of 
whom would be incredibly large, if it were not at times 
' diminifhed by manifeftos of grace. — That our ftatement 
K 2 ig 
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ments of Perm, Ufa, Kolhyvan, Tobolfk, and 
Irkutfk, comprehended under the general name 
of Siberia, contain all together, according to the 
revifion-lifts, only 2,215,000, or, with) the un- 
numbered clafles and tribes, perhaps above three 
millions and a half of inhabitants. The popu- 
lation of the european part is therefore about 
fourteen times greater; and the ruffian empire, 
which in regard to its fuperficial contents moftly 
belongs to Afia, muft in regard to its population 
be reckoned as belonging to Europe. 

On the fcale of the population of the european 
ftates, Ruffia holds the fecond place, having in 
this refpect only the ottoman empire above it, 
which is ufually admitted to have 49 millions of 


is not too high, if we reckon all thefe defcriptions at 300,000, 
will be evident from the following comparifon. In the 41 
governments of the ruffian empire no more than 12 of them 
have delivered in any near ftatement of the female fex or the 
exempted clafles, and though even of thefe 12 eftimates not 
one is entirely complete, yet the difference amounts to up- 
wards of 1,607,000 perfons, as the fum of the inhabitants 
of all the 41r governments, by the revifion-lifts, is only 
25,677,000, but according to the ftatiftic tables it is fet 


down at 27,284,000. How much more confiderable would 


not this difference be if we had only from all the govern, 
ments /uch data, and how entirely different would the refult 
appear, if it could be made out of a// the claffes and with 
the utmoft accuracy. 


inhabit 
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inhabitants, whereof 8 millions. are ftated to be 
in Europe, 36 in Afia, and 5 in Africa, Ex- 
cluding the parts of both thefe countries which 
lie out of Europe from this comparifon, it will 
follow that Ruffia has the largeft population of 
all the ftates of Europe. — The countries which 
come neareft to the ruffian empire in this regard, 
are’ the germanic ftates, which may be admitted 
at 26 millions; France, to which we may till, 
notwithftanding the havoc brought on by various: 
means fince the revolution, allow 25 millions ; 
and the ftates of Auftria, which may be taken at 
about an equal number. Of the neighbouring 
ftates whofe relative interefts are of importance 
to Ruffia, Pruffia and Sweden are the moft 
remarkable. The former, with its lately acquired 
poffeffions in Poland and the circle of Franconia, 
has about the fourth; the latter the eleventh 
part* of the population of the ruffian empire. 

The relative proportion of the population in the 
feveral governments varies very much. According 
to the precept that was iffued concerning the erec« 
tion of them, each was to contain not more than 
between 3, and 400,000 males ; but, as by reafon 
of a difference in local circumi{tances, it was found 
inconvenient to adhere ftriétly to that injuiiction, 
many governments obtained at their very firft 
| erection; fome | a larger and fome a {maller num. 
K 3 ber 
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ber of perfons; and this inequality has fince 
been confiderably augmented by the natural in. 
_ereafe, and by new comers on one hand, and 
emigrations on the other. The moft populous 
government is at prefent that of Mofco, which, 
including the metropolis, contains upwards of 
1,139,000 perfons; the loweft population is that 
of the province of Taurida, which is computed 
to have about 150,000 inhabitants. — Several. 
of thefe governments, in regard to population, 
may vie with foreign kingdoms; as the govern- 
ment of Mofco, which is on a level with, Den- 
mark ; or that of Caucafus, which (though only 
~ the 37th in the gradation of the feveral govern. 
ments) is equal with Sardinia. 

Although the bare knowledge of the number 
of people in a ftate affords very remarkable and 
fruitful refults, yet it is properly the proportion 
of this mafs to the extent of the country inha- 
bited by them, by which any determinate no- 
tion of the intenfive power and culture of it can 
be obtained. The ruffian empire, which, from its 
coloffal mafs of people, is at the head of all the 
european ftates, takes, in regard to its populouf 
nefs, but a very fubordinate place. Without pre- 
tending to bring it into comparifon with Sweden, — 
poor as it is in people, which reckons about 
220 inhabitants to . every {quare geographical 

mile, 
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mile, the ruffian empire has (according to the 
‘above ftated proportions of the fuperficial con- 
tents with the population) only about ‘1¢9 on an 
equal {pace. 

In a ftate, however, of fo prodigious a mag- 
nitude, and containing fo many tracts of country 
‘entirely uninhabited or uninhabitable, fuch a ge, 
neral comparifon as this leads to very \unfafe: or 
totally falfe conclufions. The bare diftincéiion 
of the european from the afiatic Ruffia yields a 
very different refult': the former having a, popu- 
lation of 405, the latter of 11 perfons to a {quare 
mile. On purfuing this diftin€tion farther, by 
comparing the governments with each other, 
the produét will be, that of 45 of them, (the 
five newly acquired not reckoned,) 8 contain 
below 100; 9 contain from 100 to 500; 17 
from 500 to 1000; 7 from 10c0 to 1500; 3 
from 1500 to 2000, and only 1 above 2000 in- 
habitants on a {quare mile,: This laft honourable 
precedence is held by the government of Mofco,. 
which (including the metropolis) numbers 2403 
_ perfons on the aforefaid fuperficies. . To the 
fecond clafs belong the governments of Kaluga, 
Tula, and Tichernigof, and to the third, Riafan, 
Kurfk, Kief, Orel, Kharkof, Yaroflaf, and Nov- 
gorod-Sieverfk, . The fixth and pooreft: clafs 
» igo with the countries of the Kozaks, 

: K 4 | ~ efpecially 
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efpecially the north-european and fiberian deferts; 
and here the degree of population falls fo low, 
that of the governments of Tobolfk and Irkutfk, 
the former has but 7, and the latter only 3 per- 
fons on every {quare geographical mile. How- 
ever, we muft not forget to remark, that it is 
exactly in thefe countries that the unregiftered 
tribes are the moft numerous. — Moreover, | 
thefe ftatements fhould be confiderably heightened, 
throughout, to bring them nearer to the truth, 
as neither all the clafles of people, nor the increafe 
of the population fince 1783, are accounted for 

in them. | 
The moft populous diftrict of the ruffian 
empire is, therefore, the tract of country be- 
tween the 49th and 58th degree of north lat. ; 
farther to the north and to the fouth, as well as 
eaftwards beyond the 65th degree of longit. this 
richnefs in people is continually decreafing. 
And yet even that happy tract of country, {mall 
as it is in extent proportionately with the enor- 
mous magnitude of the empire, is not to be 
compared to the population of other ftates, 
though even far behind it in regard to naturally 
favourable circumftances. If Ruflia pofleffed 
only in its beft and moft fertile provinces a ge- 
nerally equal population with the governments of 
Kaluga, Tula, and Tichernigoi; in that cafe 
9 | the 
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the european part. of it alone would hice greatly 
above a hundred million of inhabitants. i 

Nothing feems. at firft. fight more ftriking, 
than this deficiency of people in a country that 
pofleffes an inexhauitible and partly {till unem- 
ployed ftore of all the material neceffaries of life ; 
where the countryman, at leaft.in the inland 
provinces, may ufe all the treafures of nature 
without limitation ; and where the public taxes 
are fo moderate and fo uniformly diftributed. 
This apparent, contradiction may, however, be 
yery eafily explained by affording fome attention 
to the following confiderations.. 

_- The. degree of population to which any coun- 
try can attain depends equally on the natural 
quality of the foil and climate, and on the in- 
duftry of the inhabitants. Where thefe circum- 
ftances with their concomitants exift in the higheft 
perfection, the population mult naturally attain 
to the higheft degree: but. rarely as this is the 
happy lot of fmall detached provinces, fo impof- 
fible is it to be the cafe in all the parts of a large 
dominion. The ruffian empire comprehends with- 
in its circuit prodigious tracts of country, which 
on account of their rude climate are utterly un- 
inhabitable ; it contains, even in its beft climates, 
diftrits which, by reafon of the total failure of 
wood and water, for ever defeat all attempts that 


are 
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are made to render them habitable; in other 
provinces the induftry of the people is fo little 
favoured by nature, that the want of provifions 
is the caufe of emigrations. Thefe ‘regions then | 
are not to be accufed of a defect of people, but 
may tather be faid to be proportionately very 
well ftocked, fince, according to circumftances, 
no more people could live there than actually 
do. — But that even in the fertile provinces the 
population is but moderate in comparifon with 
other european ftates, is to be explained from 
the following arguments: firft, from the fpecies 
of employment from which the inhabitants draw 
their fupport. A country, whofe induftry i is em- 
ployed in working up raw materials, can main- 
tain more people than another, where the whole 
profit arifes from’ the induftry exerted j in raifing 
the natural produéts. The inhabitants of the ruf- 
fian empire derive th their chief fubfittence: only from 
the latter; and even in this there are variations 
which have a powerful influence on the popula- 
tion. In the regions where the nomadic na- 
tions devote themfelves exclufively to the chace, 
the fifhery, and the breeding of cattle, the po- 
pulation can never, in the nature of things, attain 
to the fame degree as with the Rufhians who pur- 
fue agriculture. — Again, if we bring into the 
account the numerous colonies which this better 

part 
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part of the ruffian empire has produced, and ftill 
daily produces for the enormous wattes of Siberia, 
and in general for all the poffeffions acquired 
fince the fixteenth century, we may juftly be 
amazed that the population of the middle ‘of 
Rufha proper does not fall far lower. 

Thefe confiderations, which, were we to pro- 
fecute at length, would lead us too far, furnith 
us likewife with a ftandard by which we may 
meafure the progrefs of population for the fu- 
ture. It will and muft increafe in the fame ratio 
in which the induftry and diligence of the nation 
enlarges and refines. The more agriculture 
{preads. among the nomadic people of the {teppes, 
the more the eftablifhments for working-up the 
native raw produéts multiply, the more’ alert 
the induftry in the newly-erected towns, and 
the more quick the inward ‘and outward cir- 
culation of the prefent riches of the country, 
— fo much the more numerous’ will alfo the 
population be. The fuperfluity of people will | 
at length overflow from the plentiful 1 regions into 
the deferts, in order to gain from parfimonious 
nature, by increafed exertion, thofe bounties 
which, though withheld, are never entirely re- 
fufed to induftry and perfeverance. 

_ Diftant as the population of the ruffian em- 
pire at prefent may be from fo high a pitch, 
certain 
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certain it is that it is continually approximating 
it in an afcending ratio. This. is proved by that 
political arithmetic which examines the advance- 
ment of population by the laws of nature, and 
compares it with the data which the government 
of every country prefents for that purpofe.. 

It is a known_fad, that the fruitfulnefs and 
the mortality of the inhabitants of all countries 
obferve a certain relative rule, which is in pro- 
portion to the influences upon it produced by 
phyfical, moral, and political caufes. From the 
inveftigations that have been made on this fub- 
ject, it is plain that the actual population every 
where, if no unnatural obftacle intervene, neither 
declines nor ftands ftill, but muft go on aug- 
menting. The refults which have been drawn 
‘from innumerable concordant obfervations, yield 
the following general mean-proportion by which 
the progrefs of population, taken on the whole, 
proceeds: that, namely, of 36 perfons annually 
one dies, and that to 10 deaths on an average, 
ordinary years fet off again{t epidemical, 12 or 
13 perfons are born. Wherever the progrefs of 
population deviates from this rule, either very 
advantageous or very detrimental circumftances 
muft operate. Hence we fee how important 
and inftru€tive fuch inveftigations, applied to 
particular countries may ois as well for the poli- 

tical 
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tical knowledge of it, as for the adminiftration 
itfelf. ‘We learn from them not only the in- 
Huence of the natural quality of the country on 
the propagation, longevity, and mortality of the 
inhabitants; but they not unfrequently detect 
Jome latent evils of a moral or political nature, 
the noxious effects whereof might otherwife long © 
lie concealed even from the moft vigilant go- 

vernment. — | | 
The ground-work of thefe inveftigations are 
the lifts of marriages, births, and deaths, on the 
accurate and careful conftruction of which the 
credibility and the practical utility of the caicu- 
lations and conclufions entirely depend. In 
Ruffia fuch lifts are indeed annually made out 
and delivered to the proper offices, but they are 
fo defettive, and the ufe that is made of them 
fo confined, that neither the private inquirer nor 
the adminiftration have hitherto been able to- 

“derive the fleaft utility from them. 

The author of this beneficial pra€tice was the 
‘emperor Peter the great, who, fo long ago as | 
the year 1722, (a time when very few countries. 
had as yet adopted that method,) by an article 
ef the fupplement to his new ecclefiaftical regu- 
lations, ordained that the clergy fhould delivér 
to their archhiereys every four months an ac- 
coynt of the number of the births and deaths in 
their - 
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their Peat parifhes.. This aden was, two 
years afterwards, again enforced and enlarged, 
accompanied with prefcribed forms of the man- 
ner in which thefe tables were to be drawn up. 
In the year 1726 an order was iflued directed to 
the clergy to tranfmit duplicates of thefe lifts to 
the fynod and to the college of war, which de- 
partments were to make out from them a gene- 
ral table, and lay it before the monarch. — 
With the reign of Catharine the fecond a new 
epocha began, as in many other matters, fo alfo 
as to the political arithmetic of Ruffia. The late 
M. Bufching, being then preacher at one of 
the lutheran churches -in St. Peterfburg, began 
about that period to colle¢t, and in the year 
1764 to have printed lifts of the births and 
deaths of the foreign congregations of that city. 
About the fame time, at the inftigation of pro- 
feflor Schleetzer, then at St. Peterburg, and the 
late privy counfellor Taubert, all the congrega- 
tions of the refidence were enjoined to prepare 
lifts of their marriages, births, and deaths, in 
tables after a ftated form, and fend them to the 
"academy of fciences; like orders were after- 
wards iffued to the german governments, dirett- 
ed to the feveral confiftories to deliver their ac- 
counts to the magiftracy of the place. The laft 
remarkable ftep in this bufinefs was effected by 
the 


cn 
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the Sion example of, lieutenant-general count 
Sievers, who in the year 1768, being governor 
of Novgorod, caufed yearlg lifts to be made out 
of the betrothings, births, and deaths, in his go- 
vernment, and tranfmitted them to the fenate; 
whereupon the then general-procureur, prince 
Vaifemfkoy, ordered by writ all the governors 
throughout the empire to procure fimilar lifts, 
and fend them to the fenate *. 

This method then has fubfifted in Ruffia up- 
wards of feventy years. ‘The benefit arifing — 
from it during this long period has been, how- 
eyer, proportionately but very infignificant, which 
partly proceeds from the incomplete conftruétion 
of the tables, and partly from the negligent ufe 
that appears to be made of them. All the lifts, 
thofe of St. Peterfburg excepted, have very ma-_ 
terial chafms; in the deaths of the female fex 
_the age is feldom noted; the difeafes and cafu- 
alties are neither completely inferted nor fcienti- 
fically claflified. ‘The direction of thefe lifts is 
indeed committed to the clergy; but whether 
they are made out by them every where with 
due precifion, and whether many particulars, 
efpecially in the rubrics of the bills of mortality, 
may not be unknown even to. the priefts, is 


* Hermann’s Beytrage, vol. ii, p. 1.—Schletzer von 
’ der unfchadlichkeit der pokken in Rufsland, und von Rufs- 
lands bevolkerung uberhaupt, p. 65 und 144. 

liable 
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liable to more than ordinary doubt. — Note 
withftanding all thefe defeéts, however, the ta- 
bles have their proportionate ufe if but induftri- 
oufly.employed, and with attention to practical 
application. The fenate receives them accord- 
ing to the governments, which undoubtedly is 
the beft method for enabling them to be confo- 
lidated, as the revifion-lifts are likewife com- 
pofed by governments and their circles. The 
fynod obtains them according to eparchies, but 
only of the profeflors of the ruffian church; 
they are in like manner communicated to the 
college of war, which principally pays attention 
to the male fex. The academy receives only the 
lifts of the city of St. Peterfburg, but thefe pro- 
bably more complete and accurate than they are 
elfewhere kept; this department is accordingly 
the only one that has hitherto made an adequate_ 
public ufe of them. The public is indebted to 
this learned fociety, befides the forementioned 
paper of profeffor Schloetzer’s, for two excel- 
lent differtations *, from which, ‘particularly the 


* Effai fur les tables des mariages, &c. de St. Péterf. 
bourg, depuis 1764—1780, par M. Krafft. Ada acad. 
Petrop. ann. 1782, pars i. — Mémoire i. depuis 1781— 
1785. Nova aéta, tom. iv. — Mémoire iii. depuis 1786— 
1790. Novaacta, tom. vii. — Mémoire fur les naiffances, 
mariages et morts dans quelques provinces et villes de la 


Ruffie, par M. Hermann, Nova acta, tom, iv, 
former, 
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former, we fhall feleét the neceflary directions 
in our inveftigations on the fame fubject. 

_ The lifts which we may here take for the 
sround to proceed upon, are indeed only of one 
fingle year (1793), but they extend over nine 
eparchies, which, with the government of Riga, 
the particular tables whereof are now lying be- 
fore us, comprehend together fifteen govern- 
ments, which, in regard to their fituation, their 
phyfical properties, and their civilization, are ex- 
tremely various, and therefore prefent very dif 
ferent, and thereby the more remarkable re- 
fults *. According to thefe data we will inquire 
into the particular relations of fruitfulnefs and 
mortality, without infifting on the premifes, the 
drynefs of which would be wearifome to the 
generality of readers, and which may be con- 
fulted by the curious in the fources to 0 which we 
Tekets 3 


* Namely, the governments of Tula, Mofco, Koftroma, 
Vologda, Nifhney-Novgorod, Riafan, Yaroflaf, Viatka, 
Perme, Tambof, Penfa, Saratof, Kazan, Simbirfk, and 
Riga. Six of thefe governments lie in the northern, the 
reft in the middle traét, and they all belong to european 
Ruffia. According to the forementioned claffes of popus 
lation two of them aré to be reckoned to the firft, as many 


to the fecond, fix to the third, four to the fourth, and one 
to the lait. 
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All increment in people depends on the pro- 
portion of fertility and mortality, from whence 
proceeds the fuperiority of the births to the 
deaths or the progrefs of population. In order 
to judge of the FERTILITY of the inhabitants of 
a country, we fhould know how many marri- 
ages are contracted annually among the whole 
number of the people there, how many children 
we may venture to allow fo every new marriage, 
and what proportion the births bear to the 
living, — The firft queftion is only to be an- 
fwered indefinitely in general terms, it being 
well known that in cities and towns fewer people 
marry than in the country. In the faid fifteen 
governments the proportion of the marriages to 
the living was on an average as 1 to 92, that is, 
among 92 perfons ome marfiage was contracted 
or of 46 people one married. This propor- 
tion is extremely favourable to population; in 
Sweden, for example, it is computed. that du- 
ring a period of fourteen years among 110, in 
Denmark among 115, and in Norway even 
among 430 perfons, only one marriage takes 
place. In the cities and great towns of the em- 
pire naturally it cannot be fo advantageous, as. 
there the introdu€tion of luxury and the difpro- 
portion of the two fexes are difficulties in the 

way 
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way of marriage; thus at St. Peterfburg of 70 
perfons annually one marries. 

To 100 new-contracted marriages, we are 
to reckon, according to our lifts, upon an ave- 
rage 362 children, This is about the mean pro- 
portion admitted for the whole country, where 
it is ufual to reckon 4 children to a marriage *. 
This fertility, however, is not very great: in 
Sweden, for example, 100 marriages yield 410, 
in the pruffian territories 468, in Silefia 503 
children. Even in certain diftrits and towns of 
the ruffian empire this proportion is more fa- 
vourable to population: in St. Peterfburg, for 
inftance, to 100 marriages are computed 429 
children. _ : 

The proportion of the births to the living is 
in general as 1 to 26, or of 26 living perfons 
one is born. In large towns this proportion is 
admitted as 1 to 30, in fmaller as 1 to 24, and 
in the country as 1 to 22; the mean proportion 
is, therefore, as 1 to 27, and it is feen how 
-yery near the refult of our lifts comes to it. On 
the whole this fertility is confiderable enough, 
as it is rarely found to be greater in large 
ftates. In the pruffian, for example, upon an 
average of eleven years the fame proportion 
holds good; whereas in Silefia and fome pro- 


* Frank’s Syftem der medizinifchen Polizey, vol. i. p. 396- 
‘\ L 2 vinces 
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vinces of Holland and France it is by far more 
advantageous *. — If we compute for the whole 
mafs of people throughout the ruffian empire, 
that of 26 living perfons one is born; it follows, 
that, of the 36 millions of inhabitants annually 
about 1,385,000 perfons are born. | 

The general agreement of the birth-lifts of all 
countries has farther fhewn, that of every great 
number of children more boys are born than 
girls, in the proportion of 105 to 100. Our 
lifts likewife confirm this interefting obfervation, 
but they yield a far more fenfible proportion : 
according to them 100 girls are born to 122 
boys. ‘This refult feems to corroborate the hy- 
pothefis of the academician Hermann, that the 
furplus of the new-born boys is the largeft pre- 
cifely in the beft and moft fertile provinces of 
the ruffian empire; and that, confequently, cli- 
mate, good circumftances, and luxury, muft _. 
have a remarkable influence on the procreation 
of boys. — If the above proportion be appli- 
cable to the whole mafs of people, it will follow, 
that Ruflia, in the annual number of its births, 
has 761,000 boys and only 624,000 girls. 

The quantum of MorTALITY arifes from the 
proportion of the deaths to the living ; and this by 
our lifts is as 1 to 58; a proportion which in all 


* Suffmilch’s gottl. ordnung, part i. fect. 116. 
the 
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‘the countries of Europe is hitherto without ex- 
ample, and would juftify the moft extraordinary 
expectations in favour of the progrefs of popu- 
latien, if the credibility of the bills of mortality 
could be placed cut of doubt. As fo {mall a 
mortality, however, militates fo much again{t 
common experience, we may reafonably venture 
to bring them under fufpicion. In the pruffian 
ftates one annually dies out. of 32 living, in 
Denmark one out of 37, in Norway one out of 
485 is it eafily conceivable that this laft un- 
commonly favourable proportion could be every- 
where fo greatly exceeded in an empire of fuch 
a prodigious extent as Ruflia, and that in the 
greatelt diverfities of foil, climate, way of life, 
and even the national conftitution of its inhabit- 
ants? From thefe and feveral other confiderations 
i is probable that the bills of mortality are not fo 
accurately and fully made outas the lifts of births; 
in thefe there is fearcely the omiffion of any new- 
born child, as it is entered in‘ the baptifmal 
regifter: but how many people, and_particu- 
larly children, are buried in the country with- 
out any prieftly ceremonies, and how great the 
number of thofe who die in wars, on fea- 
voyages, in ial and in prifons *, or lofe 
| _ their 

* That: the Jatt, ile the imperial orders, 
hiave ftill no article allotted to them in the bills of morta- 
L 3 lity 
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their lives by means unknown, or avoid the bills 
of mortality of their parith by emigration, — 
Notwithftanding this, the agreement of all the 
mortality-tables of fo many years’ and fuch a 
variety of diftricts isa curious circumftance ; and 
from what we are able to deduce from the re- 
fult of them in behalf of the foregoing obferv- 
ations, it appears undeniable that the mortality 
in Ruffia, as well as in other northern coun-. 
tries muft be proportionately fmaller than the 
political arithmetic in general is wont to admit. 
In confirmation of this affertion we may appeal 
to the bills of mortality of St. Peterfburg, the 
credibility whereof is attefted by the complete. 
harmony of their refults with the laws of na- 
ture, and has been competently evinced by the 
learned and fagacious inveftigations of the aca- 
demician Krafft. From thefe lifts it appears 


lity, may be feen in feveral paflages of the before-mentioned 
tract of profeflor Krafft. Il feroit a défirer (fays he in the 
fecond memoir, Nova acta, tom. iv. p. 205) pour le bien 
de ’humanité, que les tables continflent un regiftre des 
morts arrivées dans les hdpitaux et les prifons, ‘et fartout | 
un expofé des genres des maladies ; ordre impérial en fait 
une exprefle mention. And in the third: (Nova aa, 
tom. viii. p. 255-) La publicité a l’égard des nombres an- 
nuells des morts arrivées dans les maifons des enfans trouvés, 
dans les hépitaux et les prifons intéreffe trop ’humanité 
pour'ne pas défirer, auffi Pordre impérial en fait, je le re- 
pete, une expreffe mention. th 
at 
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that the proportion of the dead to the living, in 
three fucceflive periods, comprifing the interval 
from 1764 to 1790, was as I to 35, as 1 to 
37, and in the laft period, when epidemical 
difeafes operated, as 1 to 29. The two firft 
proportions are unparalleled for a city fo large, 
populous, and luxurious, as it is ufual to admit, 
“in general, for the mortality of the open country 
only 4!;, and as it has been fhewn that in great 
cities, ex. gr. in London and Rome, it amounts 
toe — Without, therefore, pretending to 
decide in this matter, we will adhere to the re- 
fult of our lifts, according to which the whole 
mortality carries off yearly 623,000 perfons. 
The proportion of the deaths of males te 
thofe of females is as 105 to'100; the ruffian 
empire, therefore, lofes annually of the former 
320,000, and of the latter only 303,000 per- 
fons. On comparing this flatement with the 
proportion of the births of the two fexes, it ap- 
pears as though in moft parts of the ruffian 
‘empire not fo many perfons of the male fex 
proportionately die as boys are born, ° and 
that confequently in many provinces there mutt 
‘be a confiderable furplus of males to females. 
This remark has been actually verified in parti- 


* Suflmilch’s gottl. ordnung, part i, fed. 35. 
ney cular 
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cular governments by enumerations *, and, if it 
‘could be proved of the reft likewife, would at the 
fame time afford a proof (without making a quef- 
tion of decorum) that Ruffia is the laft country in 
the world that could favour mohammedanifm. 
But it is probable, that the inferior mortality of 
the male fex, at leaft in fo ftriking a proportion, 
is not in the nature of the cafe, but only ap- 
pears to be fo in the bills of mortality, as that 
fex is principally expofed to thofe kinds of death 
which have a rubric in the lifts. 


* According to ftatements which are produced in the 
** Statiftif{che ueberficht des ruffifchen reichs,’”? there are 
in the governments of | 


‘ Males. Females. 
St. Peterfourg - - + 315,431 262,386 
_Myborg- - © » - = 89,637 87,167 
Kharkof - ~ + ~ + 402,434 394,374 
Kaluga - - - =, = 393,108 3775739 


- = + 443,660 435,904, &c. 


Tambof - « 


On the other hand, however, there are feveral govern- 
ments in which the female fex is the moft numerous, 


14 


, Males. Females, 
Olonetz - - - 111,681 115,285 
Riga =~. - - 262,853 264.029 
Reval - - sit ee O7155 99313a 
Yaroflaf - - - 373.296 393,143 
Mofco (excl. of the 

capital) - - - = »= 417,872 3945374) &e, 
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_ As the tables on which thefe calculations are 
grounded exprefs neither the age nor the difeafes 
of the deceafed, many important refults cannot 
be obtained which otherwife might be drawn 
from thefe proportions. To fupply, however; 
in fome fort this defect, we will at leaft follow 
the bills of mortality of St. Peterfburg, the re- 
fults whereof may perhaps be applicable, with 
due reftrictions, to the empire at large. | 

Of 1000 new-born children in St. Peterfburg 
about 5 are ftill-born ; a proportion fo fmall as 
not to be paralleled any where. The veracity of 
the lifts cannot well be called in queftion, as the 
fact can be proved by other means; and the 
proportion of the ftill-born children of both 
fexes exactly tallies with that of other countries : 
there are here, as well as almoft every where, 
of 1000 boys g ftill-born, but of the fame num- 
ber of girls only 5. Thefe lifts moreover fhew, 
that, among the foreigners fettled in St. Peterf- 
burg, of 1000 births 25 are ftill-born, and there- 
fore five times more than among the Ruffians. 
— With far better reafon may this favourable 
appearance be explained from the robuft con- 
ftitution of the ruffian mothers and the frequent 
ufe of the hot baths. Both nature and their 
manner of life are fo propitious to the ruffian- 
women, that of 1000 lying-in only 7 die, whereas 


of 
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of the fame number of foreigners in Peterfburg 
15 lofe their lives in child-bed. 

If we admit this proportion for the whole 
amount of births in the ruffian empire, (and with 
what fhew of reafon could it be affirmed that it 
muft fare worfe with people in the country and 
in {mall towns?) then the advantage is plain that 
the population receives from the vigour and 
happy organization of the female fex. Of the 
fum total of 1,385,000 births, according to this 
proportion, only 6920 are ftill-born children; but 
if the proportion were as with the foreigners at 
St. Peterfburg, then would the number of them 
amount to 34,600; confequently the country 
would lofe upwards of 27,c00 more citizens, at 
their very entrance into the world, than probably 
its lofs amounts to by the prefent proportion. 

At St. Peterfburg of 1000 children on an 
average 184 die in the firft year of their age. 
This mortality likewife is extremely fmall for fo 
large a city: in Berlin, for inftance, in this 
period 276 die, in London 320, and even for the 
open country, the deaths are generally reckoned 
at not fewer than 211. If this proportion be fo 
favourable in the refidence, it muft be far more 
advantageous in the provinces, where the 
mothers fuckle their children ; we fhall therefore 
probably not fall into an error, if we apply it in 

| general 
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general to the whole population. The refult 
therefrom would be, that Ruffia, of the whole 
yearly amount of her births, lofes 255,000 in 
the firft year of their age. 

Of tooo children that are’one year old, 809 
attain to their fifteenth year; but 191 die during 
that period of life. The lofs to the ftate amounts 
in the whole therefore to about 216,000 chil- 
dren; and at the end of the fifteenth year it 
has ftill 914,000 youths and girls remaining, 
who enter on their prime of life with full vigour. 

The greater however the hopes which fo ex- 
traordinarily great a vitality may jultify, fo much 
the more unexpected is the lamentable refult 
produced by the fucceeding period of life. From 
the twentieth to the fixtieth year there die in St. 
Peterfburg of 1000 perfons 817; of 1000 per- 
fons at the age of twenty confequently no more 
than 183 can cherith the hope of reaching to fo 
fhort a term. ‘Therefore, during this period of 
an equal number there die 273 more perfons than 
generally in other countries, and 97 more than 
even in London, which exceeds all great cities in 
the number of its deaths *. So ftriking and re- 
imarkable a phenomenon as this, makes it in- 
cumbent upon us to endeavour to trace out its 
caufe. vi 

* Suflmilch, tom. ii. p, 348. 
The 
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_ The foutce of this tremendous mortality can- 
not poflibly be in nature, as it fuddenly appears 
after an extraordinarily great vitality. H the 
bodily conftitution of the people, or the phyfical 
quality. of the country had any influence on it, 
its effects would be principally feen in the tender 
period of life which is every where liable to a 
greater mortality ; but here exa¢tly the reverfe 
appears among the Ruflians, as we have made 
apparent by drawing comparifons with other 
countries. ‘The fource of the evil then muft be 
non-natural; it muft be in the manner of living. 
The bills of mortality, alas! leave no room to 
doubt it; they teach us, that this great mor- 
tality chiefly relates to the male fex, and that it 
is principally occafioned by fevers and confump- 
tions, that is, by difeafes brought on by the in- 
‘remperate ufe of ftrong liquors. 

It is to brandy then that we mutt lay all the 
blame of this terrible effect. In order to fimplify 
in numbers the lofs fuftained by the country in 
its human-capital through the means of this per- 
nicious liquor, let us admit, that the mortality 
from the fifteenth to the twentieth year, obferves 
the fame proportion which holds good in general 
from the birth to the fifteenth year; at the end 
of the twentieth year then the total of the deaths 
amounts to 628,000, and the ftate retains {till 
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757,000 young citizens remaining, which may 
become ufeful members of fociety from that 
period by their induftry and by the propagation 
of their fpecies. Of this noble capital, in the 
moft valuable period of life not lefs than 618,000 
individuals perifh, and of the whole fum of all 
the births at the conclufion of the fixtieth year 
only 139,000 perfons remain, who from their 
temperance or greater ftrength of conftitution 
may hope to attain toa more advanced age. If, 
on the other hand, the mortality during this 
period obferved the fame proportion which it 
ufually does in other countries, then would the 
lofs at the end of it amount only to 412,000 per- 
fons, and confequently 206,000 more perfons 
fixty years old would be ftill alive, who at prefent 
by their intemperance have been prematurely 

carried. off. 3 
After this remark we naturally can expect 
only a fmall number of aged people. In St. 
Peterfburg of 1000 births no more than 3 attain 
the age of ninety ; whereas, in the ordinary courfe 
of nature, 9 ought to arrive at that honourable 
term. If this proportion may be applied to the 
whole, then, of all the births, at the end of the 
ninetieth year only 4200 would be left, of whom 
however feveral might entertain the hope of 
| reaching 
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reaching a very advanced age. — From out 
lifts it appears that one out of $s deaths had 
ved more than a hundred years; three out’ of 
that number were fo fortunate as to extend their 
life to. 120 years. 

The rubric of difeafes is entirely omitted in 
thefe bills of mortality ; and even in thofe of St. 
Peterfburg it is fo incomplete and erroneous, that 
the academical commentary upon it can only’ 
produce very unfatisfactory refults. It is much 
to be wifhed that the lifts were improved in this 
refpect.. An accurate and well-claffified ftatement 
of the difeafes of all the departed in the various 
regions of fo vaft an empire would furnifh mate- 
rials for a medical topography, which, from the > 
great diverfity of the foil and climate and the na- 
tions themfelves muft prove extremely important 
to the natural hiftory of mankind; and by the 
comparifon of the feveral data with each other 
and with the general laws of nature;.might point 
out to government the beft methods to be 
adopted for preferving its people. — As thefe 
ideas, however, are at prefent only pious wifhes, 
- we will at leaft communicate the feanty harveft 
we have been able to reap from this profitable 
but hitherto fo Jittle cultivated a field. 

The greateft mortality at St. Peterfburg is 
caufed by the three following claffes of difeafe : 

fever, 
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fever, pleurify, and confumption. They attack 
the male fex more frequently than the female, 
and together carry off the half of all that die. 
As thefe difeafes can hardly be afcribed to local 
circumftances, but moft probably take their rife 
from the way of living of the great mafs of 
people, we may fuppofe their fatal effects to 
be in a like proportion in other parts and in 
entire provinces. — On the other hand the dif- 
eafes of children, e. gr. convulfions, teeth, fmall- 
pox, meafles, are in St. Peterfburg (and pro- 
bably alfo in the greater part of Ruffia) far lefs 
fatal than elfewhere. Convulfions, which com- 
mit the moft ravages, carry off the 24th part of 
all the births ; but in other countries they are 
far more deftructive. — Before the introduction 
of inoculation the natural fmall-pox killed ~. of 
all that were born; fince that epocha—,. From 
this remark arife two weighty confequences : 
One, that this formidable difeafe is not fo 
malignant in Ruffia as in other countries, where 
on an average it carries off ,; of the births * ; 
i | and, 

* The queftion whether the {mall-pox be proportionably 
more innoxious in Ruffia than in other countries, has given 
rife to two very interefting writings we fhall more than once 


have occafion to quote: profeflor Schletzer’s before-men- 
tioned treatife on the innoxioufnefs of the fmall-pox in Ruffia, 


and | 


s 
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and, fecondly, that the beneficial practice of 
inoculation, even in the refidence, is by no 
means 


vd 


and paftor Grot’s fupplement to his fermons on inoculation, 
«¢ On the fatal effects of the {mall-pox in St. Peterfburg, as 
relative to the queftion concerning the innoxioufnefs of that 
diforder in Ruffia.”? Schletzer, who declares for the 
affirmative, fupports his argument on the ten monthly lifts ° 
of deaths at St. Peterfburg for the year 1764, and on the 
declaration of fome ftudents who belong to the houfes in , 
various parts of Ruffia. This teftimony, as well as the affer- 
tion itfelf, Grot undertakes to refute ; and in fac truth 
feems to incline to his fide. At leaft among all the nomadic 
nations of the ruffian empire, the {mall-pox, according to 
the moft credible evidences, are incomparably more fatal 
than in the european ftates. Their prevalence indeed is not 
continual ; but, when they once begin any where to rage, 
their ravages are the more dreadful. ‘They obferve periods, 
returning after ten, twenty, or thirty years ; but their lefs 
frequent appearance has no influence to the diminution of 
.their mortality. All that the population feems to gain in 
any of thefe intervals, is perhaps loft to a double amount by 
the havoc committed by the contagion at its return. The 
eafy accefs which inoculation found among the fiberian 
nations, affords a frefh probable argument in behalf of the 
great mortality of the {mall-pox there. Nothing but great 
and almoft inevitable danger could have prompted unen- 
lightened nomades in fuch numerous multitudes to the ufe 
of a remedy, which on one fide was fo ftrongly recommended 
‘to them by the natural inflin& of felf-prefervation ; and on 
the other fide promifed’a fafeguard to the lives of their chil- 
dren ‘not to be expected from any other quarter. — The 

mortality 
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means general, becaufe in that cafe the mortality 
muft have greatly diminifhed, as by. univerfal ex- 
perience we find that of the inoculated only 
three die out of 1000. 

Laftly, from the feveral proportions we have 
now adduced of the fertility and mortality, is 
feen the ratio of the progrefs of population, or 
the fpace of time requifite for the mafs of the 
people to double itfelf. This ratio, is apparent 
both from the proportion of the general fertility 


mortality of the fmallpox, continues Grot in his diflertations, 
to the native Ruffians may perhaps be lefs, but perhaps alfo 
greater. ‘To adopt as general the proportion admitted from 
the tables of St. Peterfburg, is too hazardous. How eafily 
may caufes unknown to us, arifing either from the difference 
of climate, of the atmofphere, of the weather, of bodily 
frame, or are entirely independent on them, give the prepon- 
derance to one fide or the other! — The confentaneous 
experiences of whole countries and nations are in favour of 
the ordinary degree of their mortality, as well as the frequent 
and fudden converfion of the mild into the malignant fort, 
their no lefs frequent and fudden propagation, the danger 
which is even conneéted with the mode of their infe&tion, 
and is only to be mitigated by inoculation, and the general 
laws of mortality in regard to each particular difeafe. An 
inferior mortality is an exception ; and fo long as this is not 
fhewn by numbers, fo long fhall we have only uncertain con- 
jectures in behalf of an appearance which deviates fo much 
‘from the ordinary courfe of nature.”? Sermons on inocu- 
lation of the {mallpox, p. 431. 
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and mortality to the whole number of the living’, 
and from the furplus of the births to the deaths« 
On this matter the lifts before us, after what hag 
been premifed, yield the following refult : 
The ratio of the general fertility 

is ,4, 3 confequently the number 

of the annual births out of 36 mil- 

hons amounts to - + = + - 1,385,000 
The ratio of the general mortality | 

is 55,3 confequently the number 

of the annual deaths out of 36 

millions amounts to - - = - 623,000 


Sarre 


The furplus of the births, or the 
yearly increafe of the population, 
istherefore - - - - - = = (962,000 
Accordingly the proportion of the births to 

the deaths is as 225 to 100; or of 100 that are 

. born, 44 of 45 die. ‘The population therefore. 

is annually increafed by about ;',, or is doubled 

within.49 years. | 
This altonifhing : increafe of the population may 

perhaps excite fome doubt as to the correctneis 

of the lifts, for the credibility whereof indeed 

‘we cannot vouch; but however extraordinary 

fuch a rapid duplication may appear, yet it is 

not entirely without example. If fo acute and 

-honeft. an inquifitor as Franklin eftimates the 

pas for. this duplication in the united pro- 

vifices. 
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_ viti¢es of America at 25 years, why fhould not 
the ruffian empire, with the like and greater na- 
tural advantages, poffefs half as much tendency 
to the increafe of its population? Were we even 
to give all poflible weight to the arguments that 
have above been brought againft the validity of 
the bills of mortality, and teduce the furplus of 
the births to half a million ; ftill the refult will 
far exceed the experiments that have been made 
in the generality of european countries on the 
increafe of population. 

If thefe obfervations prove not unwelcome to 
the philofophical inquirer ; if they afford govern- 
ment any fuggeftions on the moft important of 
all political concerns: it is then worth while to 
complete the means for rendering thefe ufeful 
calculations practicable. — * Well-made lifts 
«¢ of births and deaths,”’ fays the author of the 
learned tra€t to which we are indebted for feve- 
ral of the interefting ftatements in this Section *, 
*¢ prefent to us the influence of phyfical and poli- 
“ tical circumftances on the well-being of the 
‘© people, in plain arithmetical expreffion ; they 
‘“‘ are a fort of political thermometer to the rulers 
“© of ftates, pointing out to them the degree, 


i * Krafft, Mémoire i, Aéta Petropolitana for the year 
1782, parti. p. 65. | 
aa M 2 | * even 
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*< even the loweft, of the declination of the proe 
“¢ f{perity of their people; they are the incor- 
‘‘ ruptible organ, which reduces the public 


‘“¢ exigencies to language, and confequently 
6 


" 


points out to fovereigns the fureft means of 
‘< diffufing content and happinefs over millions 
“ of mankind. But, great as their utility is 
* when they beat the ftamp of truth, fo dan- 
<< gerous are they when they deviate from that 
“ {tandard, or are falfified by impofture to miflead 
the judgment of well-meaning princes |” 


wv 


6 
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SECT LON “I 


Public Inftitutions for the Prefervation and Increafe” 
of the Population. 


Havine feen how benignly the increafe of the 
{tock of people is provided for by Nature, it is 
now time to inquire how far the government has. 
been attentive to this important object. 

The means which the {tate may employ to this 
end are of two kinds: either pofitive, whereby 
the population is actually, dire&tly, or mediately 
augmented ; or negative, by which depopulation 
is prevented. | 


How 
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How great foever the activity may be with 
which Nature every where operates to the in- 
creafe of mankind, not lefs deftruGtive are the 
impediments to her grand and maternal views. | 
But few of our fpecies attain to that period of 
life which Nature has afligned, not to individuals, 
but to the whole human race: one half of man- 
kind wither in their early bloom. — According 
to the calculations which we have juft laid before 
our readers, it is more than probable that the 
ruffian empire lofes of the annual growth of its 
population above 628,0co of all that are born 
before they reach their twentieth year, of whom 
a very great part fall innocent victims. to igno- 
rance, to fuperftition, to negligence, and to the 
moral depravity of their parents and nurfes. : 

- Were it poffible only in fome degree to ftop the 
fources of this dreadful lofs, and only to refcue 
the twentieth part of this flaughtered generation, 
the ftate would receive a pure gain every year of 
more than 31,000 human beings, which would 
be precifely as if it were enriched by 31,000 new 
citizens. j 

But, it will be afked, is it not Nature herfelf 
- who allots to the greater part of the race of men 
fo fhort a term, and deftroys the half of her own 
work ere it has reached maturity? — Certainly 
Nature, for wife and good purpofes, has made 
M 3 the 
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the firft period of human life dependent on the 
nurfing and cate of others, and the whole of its 
phyfical exiftence on a thoufand accidental cir- 
cumftances; but no lefs certain is it, that man _ 
is his own deftroyer, and that the phyfical and 
moral corruption of large focieties begets num- 
berlefs new evils, the origin whereof can never 
be charged on Nature.’ If, for example, by well- 
attefted obfervations, of 1000 children nourifhed 
by their mothers, only 300 die; but of juft the 
fame number who are fuckled by nurfes 500 are 
a prey to death: — if the natural {mallpox kill 
the 7th child, while of the inoculated only 3 
out of 1000 lofe their lives: — if London for- - 
merly loft only a tenth of its births by convul- 
fions; but at prefent, fince it is become larger, 
more opulent and more luxurious, its lofs is 
rifen to three tenths: — if in Ruffa annually 
200,000 grown perfons are brought prematurely 
into the bills of mortality by the immoderate ufe 
of {trong liquors: this furely is not the fault of 
Nature, who neither teaches us to keep nurfes 
nor to drink brandy, and who, if we follow her 
fimple and beneficent dittates, renders even mor- 

tal diftempers innoxious. | 
Unquelftionable as it is that the generality of 
phyfical evils proceed from man himfelf, not lefs 
fo is it that he has the eradication or the mitiga- 
tion 
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dion of them in his own power. The care of 
his own prefervation is implanted as an inftin@ 
in the breaft of each individual, which only 
needs fome underftanding and condué in order 
to reach its end: in civil fociety the care for the 
prefervation of all is a duty incumbent. on the 
{tate *, and which requires to be fupported with 
the greater energy the more its ftrength and wel- 
fare are dependent on that care. No one will 
make it a matter of doubt, that a wife and vigilant 
government poflefles great and powerful means 
to check the mortality of its fubjects; and of 
what may be effected in this regard by public 
inftitutions, hiftory affords us inftrudive and 
{triking examples. Famine, peftilence, leprofy, 
and {mallpox have formerly depopulated whole 
provinces; but corn-magazines, lazarets, and 
inoculation-houfes have gradually fet bounds to 
their devaftations ;- and, if thefe horrible cala- 
mities ftill at times rage in other quarters of the 
world, yet the citizen of Europe is fecured from 
their farther diflemination. 

From the following reprefentation it will ap- 
pear how much in Ruffia the government has 
hitherto done in this important part of public 


* Inftruction of Cuthauae II. to the commiffion for 
framing a code of laws, cap. xii. fet. 267. 
M 4 concern. 
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concern. A country in which moft of the ins 
ftitutions of this kind are of a new creation, and 
where the people live difperfed over a monftrous 
furface, great difficulties naturally prefent them- 
felves to the provifions that may be undertaken 
for preferving the numbers and the health of the 
inhabitants. ‘Yhis remark, which perhaps to 
fome readers will not appear fuperfluous, will 
place us in the true point of view, for forming 
an impartial judgment on the eftablifhments and 
meafures, which are at prefent the object of our 
attention *, 


Medicine, as a fcience, was not domefticated 
in Ruffia till the commencement of the prefent 
century. For though before that period foreign 
phyficians were individually maintained at the 
court of the tzars; yet public medical inftitu- 
tions were unknown to the empire.” Peter the 
great firft called expert phyficians and furgeons, 
erected hofpitals and endowed a MEDICAL CHAN 
cery or faculty, which had the fupervifal of 


7 


* Many of thefe particulars are from a manufcript written 
by the late baron Afch, fenior member of the medical col- 
Jege, and another by Dr. Ellifen ; but for the friendly com- 
munication of which it would have been almoft impoffible to 
have drawn up any account of thefe matters, as little or 
nothing has hitherto been publifhed in Ruflia on what may 
be called medical ftatiftics, 


the 
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the whole ftate of medicine, committing to it 
the care of its foundation and enlargement. 
The favourite phyfician of that emperor was 
Blumentroft, a German, born at Mofco, who, 
afterwards, as prefident of the academy of 
feiences, was alfo director of the medical fa- 
“culty, and as well under that fovereign as the 
two following enjoyed the place of an archiater. 
With him Peter the great had another phyfician, 
Dr. Arefkine, of Scotland, but who was thought, 
under cover of this poft, to a minifterially as” 
agent from the fcottifh jacobites. — During the 
reign of the emprefs Anna, befides thefe two. 
phyficians, Kruger and Fifcher, with the fa- 
mous Erneft Stahl, were invited from Berlin to 
St. Peterfburg, who, however, after a fhort ftay, 
quitted the refidence and returned to Berlin. — 
Elizabeth conferred the poft of archiater on the 
phyfician Leftock fo celebrated in the hiftory of 


' “her reign; and about the fame time Ribeiro 


Sanchez came to Ruffia, on whofe recommend- 
ation alfo Boerhaave was invited thither. Pa- 
naiota Kondoidi, from the ifland of Corfu, was 
then prefident of the medical chancery, a man 
of talents and great fagacity, who firft publifhed 
the regulation of the college of medicine. 
On the death of Kondoidi in the year 1760, 
the direction of the medicine chancery was com- 


mitted 
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mitted to three of the moft eminent phyficians, 
whofe function, however, fhortly afterwards be- 
came extinct, in confequence of the erection by 
Catharine II. in 1763 of the ImPERIAL MEDI- 
CAL COLLEGE, whofe foundation forms a new 
and important epocha in the hiftory of phyfic in 
~ Ruffia *, 

‘Much has been done fince the time of Peter 
the great to advance the knowledge of the heal, 
ing art by the founding of hofpitals, eftablifh- 
ing of apothekes, inviting of foreign phyficians, 
&c.; but the mode of proceeding has been de- 
fective, and not conducted on any regular plan. 
The fupervifal of the whole ftate of phyfic was 
one while committed to the chancery, then to 
one fole chief, and it rarely happened that one 
and the fame direction continued long enough 
to produce any lafting benefit, as it was the uni- 
form practice of the fucceflor to deftroy what 
the former had been doing. It was owing to 
this ftate of things that Ruffia, during a fpace | 
of more than fixty years, has been able to pro- 
duce from the nation but very few fkilful phy- 
ficians and furgeons, and that amongtt feveral 
expert and deferving foreigners it has been 


* Ukafe of the 12th of November 1763, relating to the 
founding of the medic. imp. coll. | 
| plagued 
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plagued with fo many half-learned and ignorant 
phyficians ; ; befides, in the interior and remoter 
- provinces there was flill a great want of Bpeines 
medical inftitutions. 

In order toremedy this defect, and ate the hots 
police-of-health, which forms fo important and 
effential a branch of the general adminiftration, 
under one fole, powerful, and effe&tive direétion, 
Catharine created the medical imperial college, 
delivering to it at the fame time a definite and 
exprefs inftrudtion. ‘ Two things,” fays this 
memorial, ‘‘ the college are to make their prin. 
«* cipal object: to preferve the people of the 
empire by the arts of medicine, to educate 
ruffian doctors, furgeons, operators, and apo- 
thecaries, and in the next place to put the - 
apothekes and their ceconomy on a good 
*¢ footing *.”? — The plan of the prefent work 
being too confined to allow of a greater prolixity 
in regard to the methods it was found neceflary 
to adopt for the attainment of thefe views, we 
can only here give a very general fketch of the dili- 
gence and the prefent {tate of this department. 

To the college-eftablifhment belong, befides 
the director in chief and the prefidents, (which 
places are ufually filled by perfons of elevated 
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* Infrudtion of the college and its members. 
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rank) four doétors as members, who are acs 
counted of the fixth clafs, or have the rank of 
college-counfellors, of whom one has the care 
of the correfpondence as the learned fecretary ; 
farther, a chief-furgeon, who belongs to the 
feventh, an operator and an apothecary, belong- 
ing to the eighth clafs. Befides, they have feveral 
other fecretaries, tranflators, and writers ap- 
pointed by themfelves. In connection with the 
college is the ceconomical chancery and the re- 
vifion-office, which however have neither feat 
nor voice in the college. — The perfonal fala- 
ries ‘altogether amount to the yearly fum of 
19,150 rubles, 

This college has a department in Mofco, 
whofe prefident for the time being is city-phy- 
fician, and which cofts annually in falaries 4000 
rubles. 

The revenue of the college arifes principally 
from the three following articles: 1. A per cent- 
age on the pay of all civil and military officers, 
who, in return, (but not their families,) are at- 
tented by phyficians and provided with medi- 
cines gratis. 2. The profit on the fale of medi- 
cines to the public. This part of their income, 
however, is conftantly declining by the compe- 
tition of private apothekes.* 3. Moreover, the 

college 
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college receives annually an addition of 470,000 
rubles; whereof 120,000 are paid out of the im- 
perial treafury *. 

The difburfements for the sblleve-attablifh. 
ments and its dependences, but without the go- 
vernments, phyficians, and hofpitals, amount an- 
nually to 114,760 rubles. 

The fphere of this imperial college extends 
over the whole body of phyfic, and all medical 
perfons throughout, excepting only the medical 
eftablifhment of the court. It is its duty to fee 
that all the governments and circles are pro- 
vided with the requifite phyficians, furgeons, 
and apothecaries according to the imperial pre- 
cept; it watches over the obfervance of the du- 
ties of every individual under its dire€tion, and 
has inherently the power to reward and to 
punifh. It has the infpeGtion over the manage- 
ment of the apothekes belonging to the crown, 
over the hofpitals and medical feminaries of edu- 
cation. It examines all phyficians, furgeons, 
and operators before they can be permitted to 
practice in the empire, from which even acade- 
mical teftimonies and degrees will not exempt, 
and publifhes in the Gazette the names of the 


* Ukafe of June 2, 1794. — In the years 1794 and 
1795 the arrears due to it from the college of war and the 
admiralty were liquidated by a fum of 530,000 rubles. 


perfons 
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perfons to whom that permiffion is granted, It 
is competent to confer the degree of door in 
. medicine. It has to doin general with whatever 
belongs to the medical fyftem, and its correla- 
tive inftitutions. Accordingly it holds a regular . 
correfpondence with all the provinces of the em. 

pire, for obtaining information concerning the 
ftate of the national health. On learning that 
fome infectious diftemper has anywhere made its 
appearance, it lofes no time in adopting the 
proper means for {topping its progrefs. Latftly, 
it attends to the improvement of the healing art 
in general; and to this end colleéts the cafes 
tranfmitted by the feveral phyficians of the em- 
pire, and publifhes them from time to time in 
the latin language. —- The medical department 
in Mofco co-operates with it to thefe purpofes 
only with the limitation that it is dependent on 
the college, and can neither appoint phyficians 
nor prohibit them from practifing. 

The {phere of a€tion of the medical college 
being fo important and fo extenfive, it cannot be 
expected that we fhould here give the hiftory 
of it from its foundation. We fhall content 
ourfelves with producing a few inftances of the 
manner in which this learned eftablifhment has 
endeavoured to accomplith the ee of its 


erection. 
2 They 
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They have publifhed a Pharmacopcea Roffica, 
which firft appeared m the year 1778; regula« 
tions concerning apothecaries, midwives, with 
the fees that are to be taken by them as well as 
by phyficians and furgeons, in. 1789, in latin, 
rufs, and german. — The college in 1765 em- 
ployed for the firft time the imperial’ authority 
of creating doétors, by conferring their diploma 
on the chevalier Orrzeus, who had ‘ftudied in 
Konigfberg, but before he could be promoted 
was called home. . They made it their principal 
bufinefs to form young phyficians and: furgeons 
from the natives, the want of whom was very 
fenfibly felt in the interior provinces, and 
by encouragements: and rewards. brought out 
feveral good medical tranflations as well as ori- 
ginal writings. —- For fupplying the army, the 


‘navy, and the hofpitals with chirurgical inftru- 


ments, the college ereéted three workfhops, in - 
St. Peterfburg, Mofco, and Tobolfk, of which 
the firft is the beft. As the college {pares no 
expences for caufing ruffian pupils to be in- 
ftru&ted by the moft skilful foreign artifts that 
can be procured, the empire is now in pofleffion 
of a fufficient number of its own inftrument- 
makers, whofe work. is but little inferior to the 
beft of what comes: from abroad: The falaries 
paid at jithele fhops amount annually in St. Pe- 

terfburg 
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terfburg to 3000, and at Mofco to 1700 rubles $ 
the particular infpection over the former is coms 
mitted to an operator, who is a member of the 
college and a native Ruffian. — In the year 
1795 the college ereéted its own printing-oflice 
with a type-foundery adjoining, which has 
already publifhed feveral works, the typographi- 
cal neatnefs whereof does honour to the over- 
feer. At the printing-office a very expert en- 
graver is alfo maintained. — Of the other con- 
cerns of the college, and the advancement of the 
art of phyfic in Rufflia, mention will occafionally. 
be made as we proceed. 

Among the principal inftitutions depending on 
the medical college is the town-phyficate, in the 
capital, the refidence, and the chief towns, whofe 
peculiar office it is to vifit monthly the private 
apothekes. — The crown-apothekes are ma- 
naged entirely on the account of the crown. 
The imperial chief-apothekes at Peterfburg and 
Mofco provide all the reft.with materials, and 
deliver the neceflary medicines to all the public 
inftitutions, the military hofpitals, &c. All offi- 
cers, civil and military, receive for their own 
perfons, free of expence, what they want from 
the crown-apothekes, in confideration of the 
fore-mentioned deduction from their pay; the 
reft of the public pay according to the rates 

prefcribed. 
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ptefetibed. Fort a long time the crown-apo: 
thekes were the only ones in being ; but during 
the reign of Catharine II. the fin BEE of private 
apothekes in the refidence, and fome of the go 
yernment-towns have fo much incteafed, that 
the former have but few cuftomers from the 
public. All, even foreign medicines, are not 
allowed to be fent out from any of the apothekes 
otherwife than fealed, and with a label written 
after a prefcribed form, — St. Peterfburg has 
at prefent three chief and four collateral apo- 
thekes.of the crown, with ten private apothekes. 
The yearly falaries at the former amount to 
6750 tubles. The apothecary-garden of the - 
medical college has adjoining to it a botanical 
garden, and contains alfo the chemical labora- 
tory for the preparation of the feveral medicines 
in the grofs. Both eftablifhments coft annually 
7000 rubles. 

, From this brief account of the medical college 

and its operation, we will proceed to deftribe the 
fanity-inftitutions conneéted with it, and which 
may be properly divided into two vara the civil 
and the military. 

Ever fince the time of Pewe the great there 
have been hofpitals for the army, but medical 
eftablifhments for the citizens in towns and the 
country people wete not thought of, The pro- 

¥OL. I. N  digious 
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digious compafs of fuch an undertaking, in 
a country of fuch an extent, with difficulties and 
expence that mult neceflarily attend it, arifing 
from the great diftance of the towns, the 
want of phyficians, and even the manners and 
prejudices of the people, feemed even to render 
the propofal impradticable. It was referved for . 
the reign of Catharine II. in this matter too to 
fet an example which will never be forgotten in 
the annals of ruffian hiftory. In the year 1763, 
when the inftruction for the medical college was - 
laid before her for her to fign, fhe wrote with 
her own hand the following words to the feventh 
paragraph: -“ The college mutt likewife not for- 
“* get to draw up plans in, what manner hofpi- 
‘¢ tals are to be fet up in the- provinces, and to 
“¢ make reprefentations to us on the fubject.” 
Shortly after fhe iffued the order for improving 
the lifts of births and deaths, and to tranfmit 
them -to. the fenate and to the academy of 
{ciences. From. feveral paffages in the inftruc- 
tion to the commiflion for framing a code of 
laws, it appears that a concern for the. public 
health inceffantly occupied her active mind. In 
the year 1775 appeared the ordinance for new- 
modelling the governments ; and, what till then 
had been thought fcarcely poffible, or could 
only have been confidered as a fpeculation which 

might 
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might perhaps be realized at fome very diftant 
period, Ruffia received a national difpenfary, ex- 
- tending to all the parts of this great empire, and 
over every clafs of its inhabitants, not excepting 
the moft indigent and helplefs. 

By this ordinance * every government, in each 
of its circles, mu{t have a phyfician and furgeon 
for the town and the circle or diftri@, two affift. 
ant furgeons, and two pupils. According to 

‘the eftablifhment of the government of Tver, 
which is annexed to the ordinance, the doctor 
is to have 300, the furgeon 140, the affiftant 
60, and the pupil 30 rubles, as their pay, which. 
for all the eleven circles of that government 
makes 6820 rubles. The pay, however, is not 
alike in all the governments, and particularly in 
the remoter ones it is much higher. Thefe me- | 
dical perfons are moreover allowed to accept of 
fees from the private parca to whom they are 

called. 

The difficulty in introducing the new medical 
conftitution was how to obtain a fafficient num- | 
ber of expert phyficians and furgeons ; but even 
this deficiency was remedied by Catharine’s 

~ bounty. Many of. thofe who had affembled in 
the great towns of the empire, now diftributed 


* Ordinance relating: to the governments chap. ill. 
ari 7Os \ 
N 2 them- 
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themfelves about the provinces, where, with the | 
advantage of a fettled pay, they could lay their 
account in receiving a confiderable income from 
their private practice, and live proportionately 
much cheaper; in order to complete their num- 
ber, Dr. Zimntermann, of Hanover, had a com- 
miflion to engage by way of contract phyficians 
of Germany of well-founded reputation and 
practical experience. A number of ufeful and 
able foreigners accepted of this invitation, and 
fettled, for the moft part on very advantageous 
terms, in the ruffian ftates. The generality of © 
them, befides the expences of their journey, had 
an appointment of 800 rubles per ann. and the 
place of their abode was left to their own op- 
tion; at the fame time they were all difpenfed 
from the neceflity of fubmitting to the examina- 
tion of the medical college, which otherwife 
every phyfician muft undergo previous to his 
fettling in Rufha. — To this time, however, 
there are not fo many phyficians as are requifite 
for all the governments; but their number is . 
increafing every year, and in the mean time the 
prefent ones fupply circles which are not yet oc- 
cupied. The defect of furgeons is entirely re- 
moved in moft of the governments ; the medical 
college have, as far as has been poflible, taken 
¢are in all places to provide fkilful midwives. 

In 
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- In each government there is likewife a college 
of general provifion, which, befides feveral other 
duties, is entrufted with the erection and in- 
{pection of the hofpitals and infirmaries of the 


~ town*, Thefe are inftituted for a determinate 


number of patients (about 20 or 30) and may 
not admit any more. They are intended for 
the poor and neceflitous, who are cured and at- 
tended free of all expence ; but whenever there 
are vacancies, other patients and gentlemen’s 
fervants are taken in; thefe are allowed fepa- 
rate beds, but pay a very moderate fum for their 
cure. — Befides thefe infirmaries the college of 
general provifion maintains particular houfes for 
incurable patients who haye no fupport, and re- 
ceptacles for lunatics. ‘The defign of the for- 
mer Is that the unhappy objects, for whom they 
are deftined, may not deprive fuch of the poor 
as are afflicted with curable difeafes of a place in 
the hofpitals, and yet not. themfelves be entirely 
without relief. The college of general provifion 
is bound to provide them lodging, board, nurfes, 
and attendance, that at leaft they may have fome 
mitigation of their fufferings. In the houfes for 
lunatics poor, patients of this defcription have 

free. admittance : but fuch as have the means 


4 
. * Ordinance concerning the governments, chy. XXV. - 
feat. 380, 386. 3 88, 389. 394- 
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muft pay for their maintenance and attendance 
an-adequate fum. 

For the erection and regulation of thefe and 
other inftitutions for the relief of fuffering huma- 
nity, within the province of the college of general 
provifion, each of them receives at its opening, 
from the imperial coffers, the fum of 15,000 ru- 
bles, which in moft of the governments is con- 
fiderably augmented by the charitable contribu- 
tions of the public. The faid college was alfo 
empowered to eftablifh apothekes, and to em- 
ploy the profits arifing from them to the benefit 
of the aforementioned inftitutions; but on con- 
dition that they fhould be fupplied’ gratis with 
all neceflary medicines. 

In the capital, in the refidence, and in the 
_ generality of populous towns thefe inftitutions 
are now not only upon a much larger f{cale than 
the general precept at. firft promifed; but they 
‘are multiplied in various ways by the co-opera- 
tion of the community at large. “That yee may 
give at leaft one example of the greater inftitu- 
tions of this kind we will here infert a brief de- 
{cription, of the town-hofpital of St. Peterfburg *, 
which was founded in the year 1784, — It is. 
ya in one of the fkirts of the city by the fide | 


bi Georgi, belchrelbutg von St. bh hal chap. i. 
|p 24d. . 
| of: 
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of the beautiful and broad Fontanka-canal, and 
confifts of a large, brick, infulated building of 
handfome but fimple architecture. The ground 
floor is devoted to the ceconomical purpofes of 
the inftitution, and the upper ftories are occu- 
pied by the patients. .The rooms are lofty and 
fpacious ; and inftead of ventilators, fome of the 
window-fhutters are pannelled with wire-work. 
In winter the warmth of the rooms muft never 
be greater than 10 to'12 degrees of Reaumur. 
This houfe, the internal arrangement whereof 
is modelled after the hofpital of Vienna in its 
beft properties, receives all neceflitous patients, 
venereal excepted, and attends their cure with- 
out fee or reward; handicraftfmen and gentle- 
men’s fervants pay four rubles per month. All 
patients on admiflion are immediately bathed 
and have their heads fhaven; this done, they 
receive the. hofpital clothing and feverally a 
~ bed, having curtains round, but no tefter. The 
two fexes are kept entirely apart. ‘The number 
of beds amounts ufually to 300, but in cafes of 
emergency is increafed to soo. In’ the year 
1790, fix contiguous buildings of timber on 
brick foundations were erected behind the main 
edifice, by the college of general provifion, and 


~ | furnifhed with 2 50 beds. Here the patients in 


farmer enjoy the free air. and, during the in- 
+4 N 4 terval 
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terval thus procured, the principal building is» 
thoroughly cleanfed, and the atmofphere changed: 
by currents of air. — Befides its projector and 
chief vifitor the counfellor of ftate von Kelchen, 
this inftitution has a ftaff-furgeon and five other 
furgeons; it has likewife a naturalift belonging. 
to it appointed for the purpofe of trying the. 
effects of electricity on the patients. | 
This falutary inftitution, which does as much 
good as can be expected from it in the prefent 
circumftances, has however experienced the fate 
of all inftitutions of this nature ; namely, patients 
are often brought to it fo late that they can 
fcarcely be lifted out of the bath and put to bed, 
which is ina great meafure owing to the averfion 
entertained by the common people to public 
hofpitals. In the four years from 1786 to 1789, 
it had altogether taken in 9427 patients, and the 
number is found annually to increafe. Of thefe 
7417 were fent out cured, 1773 died, and 237 
remained in it at the conclufion of the latter 

year. | | 
In the mad-houfe, which with its fmall end 
abuts upon the back front of the main ftruture, 
is upon the fame footing and under the fame di- 
rection, are 44 rooms in two ranges, the one for 
male and the other for female lunatics. A broad 
paflage divides them; the door of each cham- 
| ber: 
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ber is faftened witha fpring latch, which the 
keeper can open from without.. The raving are 
. not.confined with chains but with leather thongs, 
while the quiet are fuffered to walk freely in the 
paflage or in the. court. This inftitution has 
alfo in common with the.foregoing a garden for 
recreation. . The whole eftablifhment, treatment, 
method of cure, and diet, are gentle and well- 
conducted, as plainly appears from their effects. 
In the three years from 1787 to 1789 altogether 
were there 229 of thele miferable beings, of whom 
161 were fent out reftored, 11 difmiffed into the 
poor-houle . as incurable, 47 died, and Io re- 
mained behind, 

The city-hofpital of St. Peterfburg for poor 
and incurable, patients was opened’in 1781. The 
indigence which: qualifies for admiffion to it is 
 diftinguifhed into degrees which form two claffes, 
one whereof comprifes the completely impotent, 
who haye a claim to the full benefit of the houfe; 
to the fecond clafs belong thofe who are capable 
of doing fome kind of work... Thefe latter are 
employed i in any adequate occupation about the 
houfe. - According to the eftablifhment the ex- 
penditure of the hofpital amounts annually to 
15,417 rubles. —- The city-hofpital at Mofco, 
which was endowed in 1775, admitted at that 
time 150 patients, and is completely on the fame 

ae footing 
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footing with that of St.Peterfburg. A mad- 
houfe is ikewife connected with it. 

Now, though the defcription of thefe infti- 
tutions would be fuitable only to a few towns’ in 
the empire, it is neverthelefs certain that feveral 
on a fmaller feale are proportionably: upon as 
good a footing and as well conduéted; and that 
the benefit accruing from Catharine’s philan- 
thropic regulations for the prefervation of her 
people, and for the alleviation of poverty and | 
affliction among them, acquires for that great 
princefs one immortal merit more. Where the 
end is fo generous and humane, and where the 
means are fo well felected, the effects muft cor- 
refpond with’ the defign ; and who will pretend 
that both of them are not here im! concurrence ? 
~ Befides the claffes of public hofpitals already 
named, which, by the regulations for conftitut- 
ing the governments, muft be in every one of 
them, there are in many other inftitutions of a 
fimilar nature, partly endowed by the crown, 
and partly by rich and humane individuals. 
Among them the excellent hofpital founded at 
Mofeco in the year 1763 by the grand-duke and 
heir apparent Paul Petrovitch, deferves particular 
mention, in which, at his expence, 50 perfons 
‘are always maintained at a time, cured, and at- 
tended gratis. ‘The sprigs) Mr. Howard, 
< Ba 6 ~ who 
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who vifited this hofpital himfelf, fays that it 
would be difficult to find a better fituation in the 
vicinity of the city for this inftitution, having a 
large airy fpot before it. The building confifts 
of only one ftory, and ftands two or three {teps 
higher than the garden. The rooms are lofty, 
and each of them has an opening in the roof; 
the upper part of the window was likewife open, 
a-circum{tahce, he adds, which he never ob- 
ferved in any other hofpital in Ruffia. All the 
apartments are cleanly and kept in good order ; 
the beds are of blue linen and fufficiently large, 
being fix feet two inches long and two feet ten 
inches broad ; fufficient {pace is left between for 
making them: He tells us that he tafted the 
bread and the beer, and found them both very — 
good; and adds, on the whole, I muft confefs 
that this little hofpital would do honour to any 
country. When I vifited it there were in it 19 
men and 7 women, befides about an equal 
number of venereal patients, who were kept in 
rooms quite feparate; the kitchen and offices 
are commendably apart from the main build. 
ing *. 

To the medical-furgical fchool in St. Peterf- 
burg a {mall clinical hofpital is added, which, 


- b 
_™ Obfervations made on his laft japncy, itt. 1794. 
BP: 34° 
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befides 
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befides its peculiar deftination, to furnifh young 
— furgeons with an opportunity for practical im- 
provement, is allo beneficial to upwards of a 
hundred: poor patients annually. — In the fame 
city is likewile a lazaret for venereal patients, 
founded by the crown in 1783. It has 60 beds, 
whereof 30 are for men, andthe fame number 
| forwomen. Thofe that are admitted may keep 
themfelves in perfect incognito, but may. not 
leave the hofpital before they. are completely re- 
covered: — We pafs over a multitude of other 
inflitutions of a like nature in Mofco and other 
great towns of the empire, which have principally 
arifen from -the bounty of well-difpofed perfons 
ux: private life...Certain, it is that few other 
countries afford fo many and fuch firiking proofs 
of the liberality and compaffion of the public at 
large in:charitable inftitutions. 

In the fecond clafs. we imuft phice the MILI, 
TARY-HOsSPLTALSe They chiefly date their origin 
from the time of, Peter the great, or the creation 
of the regular drmy and the fleet.» 

For the land-forces, befides the two general 
fand-hofpitals in St. Peterfburg and Mofco, there 
are fourteen large field-hofpitals at Aftrakhan, 
Bogoyavlentk, Kherfon, Kriukof, Riga, Reval, 
Elizabethgorod, Orenburg, Vyborg, Frederik. 
pris Kazan, Lubenau, Smolenfk, and in Cau. 

cafus; 
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cafus, ‘without reckoning the feveral battalion: 
lazarets, which are every where in great num- 
bers. Each divifion has moreover its own phy- 
fician, and belonging to the whole army are ap- 
pointed three general-ftafl-medici, and above five- 
and-twenty doétors, as they are called. — All 
the field-hofpitals receive the fums affigned to 
their fupport from the war-commiffariate.. ? 
The general hofpital’ for land troops in St. 
Peterfburg was inftituted by Peter’ the great; it 
ftands in one of the out-quarters on the bank of 
the Neva, and has now commonly 1000 beds ; 
but in time of war, and when recruits are raifing; 
the number is twice or three times as great. It 
admits, befides the guards and the artillery, who 
have their own medical eftablifhments, all the 
patients of the army. The medical perfons be- 
‘longing to it are a phyfician, a chief furgeon, 
an operator, five furgeons, and twenty affiftant 
furgeons, fifty pupils,.and an apothecary, t 
which may be added feveral sGilentabyloins 
and voluntary furgeons: without ftipends ; which 
laft, by way of recompence, if they are found 
expert in their examination are immediately ap- 
"pointed furgeons by the medical-college. The 
whole expences, exclufive of the maintenance of 
the patients and medicines, amount annually to 
9620 rubles. — ‘The general hofpital in Mofco, 
. ‘can | ON 
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on the bank of the Yafua, confifts of 23 wards, 
has nearly the fame eitablifhment, but the falaries 
are fomewhat {maller. ie 
The eleven fea-hofpitals at prefent fubfifting 
are at St. Peterfburg, Cronftadt, Oranienbaum, 
Riga, Archangel, Kazan, Taganrok, Bogoyav- 
lenk, Kherfon, Reval, and Sevaftopol. -They 
receive their pay from the two admiralties of the 
Baltic and the Euxine. — The hofpital for 
marines in St. Peterfburg is on rather a {maller 
{cale than the land-hofpital of that place, but is 
equal to it in its eftablifhment *.. In the war- 
years 1788 and 178g it had 7900 to 8800 pas 
tients. The ftipends and other difburfements, 
not including the maintenance of the patients or 
medicines, amount yearly to 6870 rubles. — 
As the fea-hofpital at Cronftadt during the laft 
Swedifh war was obliged to admit annually from 


* The following are the ftated falaries in the two hof- 


pitals at St. Peterfburg : 
; i Land Hofpital. Sea Hofpital. 


The doctor receives per 


annum  - - = =» 1000 rubles 800 rubles 
Stafffurgeon’ - - - 600 = - 450 
Operator; = =e 8207 04 20 
Surgeon - - - = += +200 - = 200 
Under-furgeon - - = 120 - = 120 
Pupilinfurgery- - - 80 - - 30 to 80 
Apothecary - - - - 180 - ~ 180. 


Pupilin pharmacy - - 80 ~- = 80 
16,800 
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16,800 to 25,000 patients, therefore about that 
time a new marine. hofpital) was conftituted at 
Oranienbaum, and a part of the imperial palace 


there was: granted ‘and fitted up for that pure 
pofe * 
A third 


* Having once appealed to the favourable teftimony of 
_the philanthropic Mr. John Howard, impartiality requires 
that we fhould not attempt to conceal his lefs flattering 
judgment or his cenfure. His account of the land and fea- 
hofpitals on the whole is favourable enough ; but in the” 
eflablithment of the marine hofpital at Cronftadt he finds 
much to blame. But fill more fevere is his judgment on the 
field-hofpitals in ‘the interior of the empire. It appears, 
however, after the moft careful inquiries of upright and 
fkilful army-phyficians, that our worthy countryman, being 
totally unacquainted with the form of government, the 
manners and the language of the ruflian nation, and be-. 
guiled by his enthufiaftic humanity, was at times prompted 
to draw hafty conclufions. ‘The harfheft cenfures which 
Mr. Howard paffes on the ruffian field-hofpitals relate prin- 
cipally to the following particulars : 1. Defe& of cleanli- 
nefs. This indeed is'not to be Pep yet the ideas of 
cleanlinefs in an Englifhman and a Ruffian are fo very dif. 
ferent, that things which might appear extremely ftriking 
to Mr. Howard, with the latter would excite no fenfation 
whatever. Mr. Howard, however, praifes the contrary on 
many occafions. 2. Confined air. To live in rooms clofe. 
fhut up, as Mr. Howard himfelf remarks, is the cuftom of 
the country. Several hofpitals are provided with ventila- 
tors, but the patients themfelves requeft that no ufe may be 
made of them. 3. Bad nourifhment. Here we fhould have 

i regard 
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A third clafs of public medical inftitutions 
confifts of thofe which cannot properly be in- 
ferted under the former heads, and the fubfift-- 
ence whereof is for the moft part entirely inde- 
pendent on the foregoing eftablifhments. ‘To 
thefe principally belong the houfes for lying-in 
women, foundling: hofpitals, and thofe for the 
fmall-pox, as likewife the peft houfes. A parti- 
cular account of all thefe will certainly not be 
required in a work of this nature; but it would 
be an unpardonable omiffion to pafs them over 
in total filence. Some fpecimens of the moft re- 
markable of each kind will fufiiciently anfwer 


regard to cuftom. When Mr. Howard finds the quas four, 
and finds fault with it for being fo, he fhews himfelf utterly © 
unacquainted with this beverage, as well as with the fbitin. 
The quas fhould be four; and this wholefome antifcorbutic 
national drink is only then fpoilt or badly prepared when it 
has no’acid. - That Mr. Howard fhould find the nutritious, 
but coarfe and black bread, bad, is very conceivable to an 
Englifhman, who is only accuftomed to white bread; but 
the Ruffian finds himfelf very healthy with it and defires no 
better. 4. Want of good nurfing, and particularly of fe- 
male attendance. The matter of this reproach would cer-. 
tainly not be juftifiable, efpecially if it were true what Mr. 
Howard affirms of the hofpital-at Kherfon, that the nurfes 
who wait on the patients are people who have been turned 
out of the regiments on account of their ftupidity and 
drunkennelfs. 

i Oux 
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our purpofe, by enabling thé reader to forma 
judgment of them all. | | 
Even fhould the important queftion : Whether 
FounDLinc-HospiTaus deftroy or preferve 
more human lives? be not at prefent gene- 
rally determined, but found extremely’ pro- 
-blematical from more recent obfervations and 
enumerations ; yet it feems to be agreed on, that 
the great inftitutes of this kind in the two chief 
cities of the ruffian empire have. hitherto been 
inconteftibly highly beneficial to it. The difco- 
-veries which gave occafion to the erection of that 
in Mofco, leave no doubt, that of all the children 
hitherto brought up in it, not the hundredth 
part would have been alive but for that infti- 
tution; and that confequently, even in times of 
the greateft mortality, it preferves to the flate a 
very confiderable number | of young citizens. 
But how much more profitable it muft be when _ 
we confider it on the moral fide, and think of 
the fecret crimes that. this inftitute has. pre- 
vented, which fince the foundation of it have 
been almoft entirely. unknown. The foundling- 
hofpitals in Rufha preferve not merely human 
beings to the ftate ; they deliver to it citizens, . 
free, induftrious burghers, endowed with ufeful 
knowledge and abilities. For thefe and many 
other reafons, there can no longer be any 
Peebvone 11. Re. : queftion’ 
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-queftion concerning their abfolute utility: the 
only object of inquiry therefore is, whether or 
‘not they have produced proportionately as many 
good effects, as might reafonably be expected 
from the extraordinary means with which the 
emprefs Catharine, and the unexampled co-ope- 
ration of a large and wealthy public, have fup- 

plied them. Hin 

In order to put the reader in a condition to 
anfwert this queftion himfelf, we fhould be glad, 
if we had room, to lay before him a full account 
of this inftitute, the principal obje@ of it being 
more the cultivation than the mere prefervation 
of the citizen* ; but at prefent we muft confine 
ourfelves folely to the latter part of this great 
‘and comprehenfive plan, namely, the prefervation 
of the firft phyfical exiftence, till the age when 
education properly begins. 

The education-houfe at Mofco was founded 
in the year 1763, and ftands on the bank of the 
Mofkva, in one of the beft quarters of that capi- 
tal. The many and fpacious buildings of which 
it confifts, and the foundation whereof coft nearly 
as much as the fuper{tructure itfelf, are, as well 


® That this was really the main defign in the foundation 
of thefe inftitutes is manifeft from their very denomination. © 
For, in public papers and records, they are never called 
foundling-hofpitals, but always education-houfes. 
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in regard to magnitude as to magnificence, un- 
equalled in Europe for a fimilar deftination. The 
whole forms a perfect quadrangle of five ftories, 
the bafement is devoted to the purpofes of ceco- 
nomy, the next three floors are inhabited by the 
children, and the uppermoft contains the wards 
for the fick. In the middle of this quadrangle 
ftands the magazine. The porter lives in a 
lodge at the entrance of one of the courts before 
the faid quadrangle, where likewife the baptiftery 
is built, and where the children muft be delivered 
who are brought after the gates are fhut, which 
is always done at nine o’clock in the evening. 
Over againft the porter’s-lodge are the lying-in 
apartments or accoucheur-hofpital, very commo- 
dioufly fitted up. In what is called the corps- 
de-logis, but which is not yet entirely finifhed, 
ftanding in the forementioned court and con- 
nected with the fquare, is the church, one of the 
handfomeft in Mofco. — Befides the numerous 
buildings belonging to the education-houfe within 
its walls which are about four verfts in compals, 
it has without the city an excellent farm, on which 
are kept upwards of eighty cows of the breed of 
Holland and Kholmogor, the milk ‘of which is 
entirely ufed for the firft nourifhment of the 
children *. | 


_* Heym’s topographical Encyclopedia of the ruflian 
empire, art. Mofkva, p. 500. 
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‘ Of the dire€tion and the officers belonging te 
this grand inftitute, we fhall mention only thofe 
who are entrufted with the care of health. Thefe 
ate: a doétor, three furgeons, an ‘affiftant-fur- 
geon, and an apothecary, who all, the dodtor 
excepted, live in or near the houfe. The phy- 
fician’s duty is to fee to every thing in general that 
relates to health, to prefcribe the neceflary medi- 
eines for the hofpital, to inftruat the midwives, 
and to lend his affiftance in difficult births. The 
furgeons muft infpect the children who are 
brought into the education-houfe, fend the 
healthy to the rooms devoted to the children, and 
the fick or fufpected into the hofpital, where they 
mutt be alternately prefent. ‘lhe midwives, who, 
previoully to their admiflion are examined by the 
phyfician, cannot be abfent from the houfe with- 
out leave firft obtained from the fuperintendant, 
and, according to their inftruction, have the care 
of the lying-in women and the new-born chil- 
dren. For the infants, nurfes, wet and dry, are 
provided ; and every age of the boys as well as 
girls has its particular guardians of both fexes. — 
The foundling-hofpital receives children at all 
hours of the day cr night, without any queftion 
being put. to the bringer, except whether the 
child has been baptized, and whether it has a 
name. Children may alfo be carried to the 
parifh-priefts, or to the monafteries and poar- 
houfes 
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houfes of the city, who immediately fend them. 
away to the foundling-holfpital, where the deliverer: 
receives two rubles for each child. The carriers, 
of fuch children are by day and. by night under 
the {pecial protection of the police. At the re-. 
_céption of every child, the day, the time, and 
the fex are noted in a book, with all that the 
bringer declares of the circumftances of the child, 
the clothes and other articles he brings with it, 
and the birth-marks and tokens obferved upon 
it. Hereupon the baptifm enfues, if not already 
adminiftered ; the name is entered in the book, 
and a little crucifix is hung round its neck with 
the number under which it is regiftered. It is 
‘now examined by the furgeon, and brought to 
the. childrens’. rooms, where. it recelves new 
linen and {waddling-clothes from the magazine ; 
| meanwhile the articles of drefs brought with it, 
if they be not too miferable, are denoted in a 
magazine apart, there to be kept. | 
The children are either fuckled by {trong and 
healthy. nurfes, each of whom can nourifh two 
babes, or delivered to dry-nurfes who bring them 
up with other food. I he phyfical Bitéakion 
alone continues two years, when they come into 
the great rooms. ‘Till the fixth year boys and 
girls remain together, and during this period are 
‘habituated to eafy employments.. With the 


ke os ee . feventh 
POLL9 
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feventh begins the moral and civil education ; 
thenceforward the prefervation of the phyfical 
exiftence is a fubordinate object, and this is 
therefore the term we prefcribed to ourfelves for 
quitting for the prefent this inftitution *. 

On the manner in which this beneficial plan is 
executed, we will hear at leaft one witnefs, by 
citing the judgment of a fagacious and attentive 
obferver, who, being an Englifhman and a travel- 
ler, could probably have no intereft in diffemb- 
ling the truth. “The rooms of the foundling- 
€* hofpital,”’ fays Mr. Coxe +, “ are lofty and 
© large; the dormitories, which are feparate 
«© from the work-rooms, are very airy, and the 
“¢ beds are not crowded: each foundling, even 
‘* each infant, has a feparate bed; the bedfteads 
«* are of iron; the fheets are changed every. 
¢* week, and the linen three times a week. In 
“ going over the rooms I] was particularly 
« {truck with their neatnefs ; even the nurferies 
‘¢ were uncommonly clean, and without any un- 
«© wholefome fmells. No cradles are allowed, 
‘<¢ and rocking is particularly forbidden. The 
“ infants are not fwaddled according to the 


* General plan of the foal inge houfe at Mofco, in the 
Neuveranderten Rufsland, vol. i. 4O—47. 
+ Travels through Poland, Ruffia, Sweden, and Denmark, 
vol. ti. p. 63. 8vo. edit. 
* cuftom, 
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cuftom of the country, but loofely dreffed. 
— I could be no judge merely in vifiting the 
hofpital, whether the children were well in- 
ftruéted and the regulations well obferved : 
but I was perfectly convinced from their be- 
haviour, that they were in general happy and 
contented, and could perceive from their looks 
that they were remarkably healthy. This 


latter circumftance muft be owing to the un- 


common care which is paid to cleanlinefs, 
both in their perfons and rooms. oa 
*¢ Jn another vifit which I paid to this hofpital, 
I faw the foundlings at dinner: the girls and 
boys dine feparately. The dining-rooms, 
which are upon the ground-floor, are large 
and vaulted, and diftin@ from their work- 
rooms. ‘The firft clafs fit at table; the reft 
ftand : the little children are attended by fer- 
vants; but thofe of the firft and fecond clafgs 
alternately wait on each other. The dinner 
confifted of beef and mutton boiled in broth, 
with rice; I tafted both, and they were re. 
markably good: the bread was very {weet, 
and was baked in the houfe, chiefly by the 


foundlings. Each foundling has a napkin, 


pewter-plate, a knife, fork, and {poon: the 
napkin and table-cloth are clean three times in 


the week. They rife at fix, dine at eleven, 


O 4 and 
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‘© and fup at fix. The little children have bread 
*¢ at feven, and at four. When they are not em- 
$¢ ployed in their neceffary occupations the 
© utmoft freedom is allowed, and they are en- 
couraged to be as much in the air as poffible. 
* The whole was a lovely fight ; and the coun- 
© tenances of the children expreffed the utmoft 
¢¢ content and happinefs.”* 

The confefledly found principles on which the © 
fyftem of phyfical education is built; the great 
means of relief which this eftablifhment has at 
its difpofal; the good management of it hither- 
to by diftinguifhed patriots; the care, attend- 
ance, and cleanlinefs, which, from the teftimony 
of all impartial obfervers, prevail there: — all 
thefe circumftances confpire in enabling us to 
conclude with the higheft degree of probability, 
that this beneficial inftitution does not fall fhort 
of its primary and proximate aim: but certain 
data on this fubjeét have not as yet come. to the 
_ knowledge of the public. It would be of great 

fervice to the world, and at the fame time re- 
dound to the honour of this inftitution, if necef- 
fary ftatements were given of the numbers re- 
ceived every year, and the other concerns of the 
houfe. — All that we know at prefent of it is, 
that, in the twenty years fince its opening to the 
end of the year 1786, including thofe born m- 

nae the 


6 
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the houfe, it had hah 37,607 children, of 
whom 1020 were fent out, and at the end of the 
jaft mentioned year only 6080 were remaining. 
if this ftatement, in which we follow a very au- 
thentic writer *, be ftritly accurate, the lofs 
which this inftitution’ has fuftained muft furely 
be very confiderable; but probably only a fmall 
part of it would fall upon the foundling-hofpital, 
if we knew precifely the number of thofe who 
died immediately after their reception, or brought 
in with them the germ of diffolution.. We fhail 
not be in a condition to afcertain the real. mor- 
tality of the houfe, till we are informed by. juft 
eftimates how many of the children brought . 
were declared after examination to be perfe@ly 
found ; the remainder which muft be delivered 
- into the hofpital immediately after baptifm, con- 
fifts of certain vitims to death ; and none would 
be fo unreafonable as to lay their lofs to the ac- 
count of a philanthropical inftitution, which en- 
riches the country from year to year with an 
ever-increafing number of healthy, maak and 
induftrious burghers. 

- The foundling-hofpital of St. Peterfburg, which 
is, properly fpeaking, only a divifion of that at 
veh ‘was siderite in the year sie and in 


ig eds siclebicothd von 1 St Peterfb, vol. i, p. 255. 
1784 
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1784 was endowed by imperial munificence, with 
a fumptuous edifice. The eftablifhment is 
exactly like that of Mofco; the number of 
foundlings there at the end of the year 1788 
amounted to 300, Here alfo the fame unfor- 
tunate circum{tance happens, that a great pro- 
portion of the children are brought thither fick, 
and many even without a fpark of life remain- 
ing. —= Befides thefe two great in{titutions, 
others are erected on the model of them in feveral 
towns of the empire, as at Tula, Kaluga, Yaro- 
flaf, Kazan, &c. 
In order to render the foundling-hofpitals of 
_ fill greater benefit, Lyinc-In HOUSES are ane 
nexed to them, in which all pregnant women 
without diftinction, on merely announcing them- 
felves, are immediately admitted by the porter ; 
and, without putting to them a queftion of any 
kind, are inftantly, whether it be day or night, 
conduéted to the midwifery robms, To fpare 
thofe who enter the confufion they would feel 
at being known, it is not only ftri€tly forbidden 
to difcover any curiofity about them, but it is at 
their option to keep their face covered during 
the whole time of their ftay. The lying-in houfe 
is provided with all the requifite perfons and in-* 
ftruments; on urgent oecafions the midwives 
are aflifted by the phyfician, who in cafes of 
7 neceflity 
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neceflity muft perform the operations himfelf, 
As the hour of delivery can fearcely be accu- 
rately afcertained, women are permitted to be in 
the hofpital a week before and two weeks after 
lying-in, to which regulation, however, in ex- 
traordinary cafes, exceptions are made. During 
this time the patients enjoy all the needful ate 
tendance and nurfing. — At the foundling, 
hofpital of St. Peter{burg a proper perfon is ap- 
pointed as teacher of the art of midwifery, for 
forming expert practitioners as well for the houfe 
as for the public in general. 

The fchool of medicine and furgery at St. 
Peterfburg has alfo a {mall lying-in houfe, capable 
of admitting eight or ten females at once, in the 
peculiar defign of affording practical information 
to the pupils of this inftitytion as for the fake 

of forming fkilful accoucheurs. Here, likewife, 
the greateft fecrecy is obferved ; when recovered 
the patients are difcharged without fee or reward, 
and they are at liberty either to take their 
children with them or to leave them for the 
foundling-hofpital. 

Next to thefe inflitutions none deferve our at- 
tention more than the SmMaLL-Pox HOSPITALS, 
erected in the view of extending the practice of 
inoculation. Ruffia, in the eighteenth century, 
appears to have the advantage over moft other 

i countries 
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countries in Europe, that eftablifhments of gene.. 
ral utility meet here proportionately with fewer 
difficulties, are encouraged with far greater mu-~ 
nificence from the throne, and) more quickly 
attain to a generally diffufed operation. A re-" 
markable inftance of this is feen in the hiftory 
of inoculation; a benefit which Ruflia owes to 
the enlightened adminiftration, and to the per- 
fonal example ‘of arctan? li. and her ives 


fon. +” 
Long ere lady Mary Wortly Montague in 


1721 brought the art of inoculation from Con. 
ftantinople to England, this mode of preferva- 
tion was known to the oriental nations. From 
England the practice was {pread into the other 
countries of Europe, but with very tardy pro- 
grefs ;.as in moft of thefe countries not only. the 
clergy but even phyficians ftood up in oppofition 
to it, and acted on the prejudices of the people, 
always of themfelves difpofed to refift. any inno- 
vation.. Four-and-thirty years, after the intro- 
duction of this happy difcovery only 200,000 
were reckoned to have been inoculated ; and, 
during that fpace, the public confidence in it 
had fo much abated,. that for fifteen years it was 
almoft entirely neglected. — -Of all the pro- 
vinces-of the ruflian.empire Livonia was the firft 
that employed this prefervative. A phyfician in 

the 
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the circle of Dorpat * madevit here firft known: 
in the year 1756, and practifed it with fo much: 
fuccefs in the country round him, that within: 
eight years he had inoculated 1023 children, of 
whom only one died. In St. Peterfburg the firft 
public experiment was made in September 1768 
on ten children, though fince 1758 feveral trials 
had been hazarded by fome phyficians of the 
place, but without attracting obfervation. In 
the fame year Catharine II. fet a glorious and 
affeGing example to her people, by fubmitting 
herfelf, together with her only fon Paul Petro- 
vitch, then fourteen years old, to inoculation. 
‘The operation was performed by our country- 
'-man Dr. Dimfdale f, then already famous by his 
fuccefsful practice of the art, who, in, confe- 
quence of the profperous termination of it, was 
rewarded in a truly imperial manner with riches 
and honours. In order to perpetuate the’ me- 
morial of this event, fo important to the whole 
nation, an anniverfary thankfgiving was appoint- 
ed to be kept. The great nobles of the em- 


.** The name of this perfon, who rendered fuch fervice to _ 
his country, ought not to be paffed over in filence; it was 
Schulinus, who had already gained great reputation in thofe 
“parts by his fuccefsful treatment of the natural {mall-pox. 
See concerning him, Gadebufch Livonian Bibliotheca, art. 
Schulinus, ‘vol. i. p. 120. | 

+ See Life of Catharine II. vol. i. p. 518. 


pire, 
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pire, the inhabitants of the refidence, all ranks 
and claffes of people, feemed to vie with each 
other in following fo illuftrious an example: 
Not a fingle phyfician, not one ecclefiaftic made 
any public oppofition to inoculation; almoft all 
of the former adopted it in their pra@tice, and 
feveral among the latter recommended it even 
from the pulpit, to which the church fervice of 
the anniverfary prefented a fair opportunity. To 
this is even owing the valuable feries of difcourfes 
which we have before made ufe of, and from 
which the prefent accounts are principally ex. 
tracted *. v 

For the more attive and rapid promotion of 
the practice among the poorer claffes of people, 
a public inftitution for inoculating was erected 
in the year 1768 at the imperial expence in one 
of the out-parts of the refidence, now known 
by the name of the Small-pox hofpital, and 
where every month a certain number of chil- 
dren are inoculated and nurfed for two weeks 
till their complete recovery. At firft money 
was given to parents who brought their children 


* Sermons by J. C. Grot, on inoculation of the f{mall- 
pox, with particulars relating to the hiftory of it in Ruffid, 
and an appendix on the mortality of the fmall-pox in Pes 
terfburg, as a help to the examination of the queftion con- 
cerning their harmleflnefs in Ruffia. 

hither ; 
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hither; but the numerous inftances of the fuc- 
cefs of the artificial infection foon rendered this 
_ encouragement unneceflary. —- Since the year 
1783, the fmall-pox hofpital has been under the 
infpeCtion of the college of general provifion. 
It at prefent admits twice a year, in {pring and 
autumn, free of all expence, all children that 
are brought, and has a phyfician and a furgeon 
to attend them. ‘The expences of this inftitution 
amount annually to 6000 rubles. 

Shortly after the ere¢tion of this hofpital, ino- 
culation was alfo introduced into all the great im- 
perial feminaries of education. From St. Peterf- 
burg it gradually fpread into the interior of the 
‘empire. So early as the year 1768, baron von 
Afch introduced it into Kief. In the year 1772 
the practice of inoculation entered Siberia; the 
' emprefs even conftituted in Irkutfk a public infti- 
tution for that purpofe. In this, within the firft 
three years, not only of the Ruffians, but like. 
wife of the nomadic tribes of thofe parts, 6768 
perfons of both fexes were inoculated. In a 
period of five years the number of them amount- 
ed to 15,580. In Kazan, likewife, a public in- 
oculation hofpital was founded by the governor 
of the place. | 

Thefe inftitutions have fince fo greatly in- 
creafed, that we are not in a capacity to give a 
complete lift of them. Not only moft of the 

Bae great 
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great towns, but even many villages and nobl¢- 
-men’s eftates are at prefent provided with thefe 
hofpitals. Add to this, that the prejudices 
again{ft inoculation are fo totally vanifhed, and 
the conviction of its utility become fo general, 
that there are but few parents, at leaft in the 
‘upper ranks, who omit to endeavour at enfuring 
their children in their earlieft mfancy, by this 
eafy operation from the danger attending the 
natural infection. In feveral diftriéts the coun- 
try people, who can feldom rely on having the 
aid of a phyfician, have been taught to inoculate 
themfelves, and they practice this method with 
the happieft effets. In Livonia, ever fince 1769, — 
paftor Eifen has acquired great merit by not 
only inoculating, but by inducing the boors, and 
efpecially the mothers, to employ that method 
under his direction. In the government of Ir- 
kutfk, M. Schilling, the ftaff-furgeon of the place, 
{till employs himfelf in teaching the nomadic 
people, at their own requeft, the art of inocula- 
- stion. From’ May to Auguft 1791, he inoculated 
there in the circle of Barguzinfk 565 Burets, 
35 Tungules of the fteppes,:and 20 rein-deer- 
“‘Tungufes, altogether, therefore, 620 perfons of 
both fexes, of whom only 6 ried is 


_ ™ According to a Report made to the sieilica) college, 
Otober 1791. 
In 
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in order to enable us to judge of the effects 
that have arifen from thefe {mall-pox inftitutions 
fince their introduGtion into the ruffian empire, 
it will not be uninterefting to read the follow- 
ing refult of the peterfburg fmall-pox hofpital, 
drawn up by the academician Krafft, and incor 
porated in his third memoir on the lifts of births 
and deaths publifhed at St. Peterfburg *. 

In the eleven years from 1780 to 1790 there 
were inoculated in this inftitution 1570 children, 
- 860 males, and 710 females, of whom four died. 
This proportion is as 25 to 10,000; or, of 
1000 inoculated children, there die not quite 
3» On an average it may be admitted that in 
Peterfburg of 10,000 children attacked by thé 
natural {mall-pox 1428 die; confequently, the 
proportion of the mortality of the natural {mall- » 
‘pox to the mortality of the inoculated is as 
1428 to 2§, or as $7 to I. 

The number of children inoculated in this in« 
ftitution, on an average of eleven years, amounts 
annually to 143. Now Peterfburg in the fame 
period has yearly 6049 births, and confequently 
only the 42d child of all the births has enjoyed 
the benefit of this inftitution. —- It is here to 
be remarked, that parents in eafy circumftances 
have their children inoculated at home, and that 


* Nova acta acad. f{cient. Petropol. tom. ville pe 253. 
VOL, I. P there- 
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therefore the univerfality of this practice cannot 
be judged of by the above proportion. — The 
age of the inoculated children was never under 
three and a half, and ufually from three to ten 
years. Nine perfons, however, were inoculated 
at the age of 16, two of 25, and one of 46. 

It would be found very inftructive if we were 
enabled to compare thefe ftatements with thofe 
of the fmall-pox hofpitals in other towns of 
Ruffia. In that at Irkutfk, for example, in five 
years, from 1773 to 1776, and in the year 
1779, in all 6009 perfons were inoculated, of 
whom 43 died. Of 10,0co inoculated here 
then 71 were loft, or out of 1000 feven, as the 
mortality in the peterfburg {mall-pox hofpital 
amounts only to three out of 1000. The mor- 
tality of the natural fmall-pox is known to be 
greater among the nomadic nations; and, be- 
fides, thofe inoculated at Irkutfk were probably. 
for the moft part grown perfons. — 

We cannot clofe this head without mention- 
ing the inftitutions againft the moft dreadful and 
deftructive of all difeafes ; again{t a difeafe which 
though it appear but feldom in the civilized 
countries of our quarter of the world, yet by 
‘the devaftation it makes, where it has once 
“ftruck its root, whole generations are flain, and 
whole regiots laid wafte. Ruflia too has expe- 
avatar 5 rienced — 
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fiehcéd this great public calamity, and has learnt 
to know the effeéts of the pLacue from the de- 
folation it has occafidned: from her fituation, 
her commerce, het borderers, and her wars, fhe 
is more expofed to this horrible contagion than | 
other countries: it becomes naturally, therefore, 
one of the moft important concerns of govern- 
ment to obftrué& the communication of the in- 
fe&tion by preventive inftitutions, and to col- 
lect practical rules which, in the lamentable cafe 
of its raging, may mitigate the general diftrefs. 
The point of time fince which this matter has 
become an important objett of ftate policy is too 
near the prefent to allow us to forget it; and 
thanks to the regulations of Catharine II. and 
to the enlightened age in which we live, that 
this dreadful cataftrophe at leaft did not pafs by 
without benefit for futurity ! 

From more antient accounts we learn that 
Mofco had the misfortune in the laft century to 
be ravaged by the plague: in the year 1654 it 
‘raged for three months, (July till September,) 
and did not entirely ceafe till between the 12th 
‘and 25th of December. In the two fucceeding ~ 
years it broke out in fome of the fouthern. dil- 
tits, but never came to Novgorod. It there 
fore at that time took nearly the fame route as 
At was found to do in the prefent century : but 
— P2 as. 
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as nobody then thought of minuting down the 
circumftances of that unhappy event, and the — 
means of prevention that were then had re~ 
courfe to, the benefits that might have accrued © 
from that lamentable vifitation were loft to pofte- 
rity; and when Ruffia a hundred and fixteen 
years afterwards was afflicted with the fame 
fcourge, it was found neceflary at once to make — 
the people fenfible of the baneful nature of the — 
difeafe, and to find out new meafures to be 
adopted againft it. In order to give perma- 
nency to the ufefulnefs of thefe inftitutions, the 
commiffioners, confifting of the officers of {tate 
and phyficians appointed to check and to heak 
the ravages of the plague, refolved to commit: 
to the prefs all the regulations and writings that 
came out either during the diftemper or after it 
had ceafed, and to publifh them together for the - 
information of future times; and it is. from this” 
inftructive collection that we fhall here lay 
down fome of the moft prominent data as out. 
lines of the hiftory of that deplorable event *. 
| The 


* To this end the commiffioners requefted permiffion of 
the dire@ting fenate, and entruited the publication to oné 
of their members, the college-counfellor Athdnafius Schas— 
fonfky, fuperior phyfician of the army-hofpital. The work — 
bears this title: Opiffanie moravei yafvui, &c. that is, Ace 


count of the plague which raged at Mofco from the year 
f 17 1@ 
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The plague made its firft appearance during 
the former of the two turkifh wars in Valakhia, 
and fpread itfelf thence, through Moldavia, 
through Poland, and through: Little Ruffia, to 
Siyeffk and Briyanfk, two towns not far from 
the borders of the Ukraine. In Kief it lafted 
from Auguft 1770 to the February following ; 
it appeared, indeed, afrefh in the enfuing fum- 
mer, but was prefently checked. The inftitu- 
tions were in general fo efficacious in thefe parts, 
that only in Nefhin a fecond rather fevere at- 
tack of the plague was felt from July till No- 
vember 1771. 


1770 to 1772, with a fupplement of all the regulations that 
were ordered to be obferved for the extermination of it. 
Printed by fovereign command, in the year 1775, in Mofco, 
at the imperial univerfity ; 4to. pp. 652, without dedication, 
preface, or contents; with two copper plates. “It contains, 
 befides a two-fold defcription of the plague compofed by 
_ the editor himfelf, 121 additional papers, as, the writings 
of the commiffioners, the reft.of their adopted regulations, 
the manifeftoes, ukafes, opinions of feveral phyficians, and 
many other pieces relating to this calamitous event. — On 
account of the great extenfivenefs of the original, I have 
adhered folely to the accurate abftra€t, made with the moft 
{crupulous attention and great fagacity by Mr. Bachmeifter, 
which is to be feen in the fifth volume-of his Ruffian bibli- 
» otheca, p. 287—318. ) 

P 3 Piped He 
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The cafe, however, was far otherwife at 
~ Mofco. In defiance of all precautions the plague 
reached the capital, where it was firft obferved, — 
though but little, in November 1770, to be in 
fome houfes. But, on its breaking out on the 
17th of December in the general army-hofpital, 
and the head phyfician of it, M. Schafonfky, had — 
informed the medical college of it on the 22d — 
of December, after a confultation of eight doce 
tors had made a declaration that this ficknefs 
was really the plague, that hofpital was fhut up, 
in which, of 27 patients, only 5 recovered, Not 
till after a quarantine of fix weeks was the hof. — 
pital opened again, and the building in which — 
the plague had been was burnt. — The infec- 
tion, according to evident traces,. had been 
brought by people coming from parts that were 
the theatre of war. 

In March 1771 it was firft known, that ever — 
fince the beginning of the year an unufually 
great mortality had prevailed among the work- 
people of the great linen-manufactory. By in- 
fenfible degrees this uncommon mortality was 
difcoyered in other quarters of the town. Now, 
in confequence of an examination made by phy- 
ficians on the 11th of March, all the people 
were fent away from the manufactory as foon as 

; — poflible, 


I 
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poflible, and the found: as well as the fick all 
kept under clofe infpection; but feveral had. 
previoufly made their efcape, and even people 
of the town had vifited the manufactory to and | 
- fro. Thus, it is natural to fuppofe, that the 
infection was conftantly fpreading farther. — 
The magiftracy now interpofed; the police re- 
quired an account of every diftempered and dy- 
ing perfon; and the fenate convened a medical 
council of eleven phyficians, who continued fit- 
ting till the appointment of the above-mentioned 
commiffion. This council, at its fecond meet- 
ing on the 23d of March, required that all 
workmen belonging to the linen manufactory 
fhould be removed from the city; an order 
which could not be ftriftly executed, as feveral 
of them were abfolutely not to be found. On 
the 26th of March nine members of the medical 
council, to the interrogation of the governor 
of the city, feldt-marfhal count Soltikof, fent a 
written anfwer that this malady was really the 
plague; the other two members were of a dif- 
ferent opinion, to the great prejudice of the pub- 
lic, who agreed with them, and therefore ne- 
glected the neceflary precautions. On the 31ft 
‘of March, , however, all the eleven members 


fubfcribed the propofed prefervatives, which they 
P 4 had 


~ 
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had unanimoufly confulted upon, from this dread- 
ful diftemper *. 

The emprefs, in the mean time, feemed to 
furmife that all the applications hitherto em- 
ployed would prove infufficient ; accordingly on 
the 25th of March fhe iffued an order to purfue 
much feverer meafures, and gave the execution 
of them to lieutenant-general Yerapkin, who 
undertook this important commiffion the 31ft of 
March. The firft thing he did was to place a 
{tate-oflicer in every quarter of the town as in- 
fpector of the malady, and all the phyficians 
there were enjoined to pay obedience to his com. 
mands. From the daily lifts et the deaths + was 

feen 


* Thefe propofals relate moftly to cleanlinefs of the 
houfes, ftreets, air, &c. The filling up the graves in which 
the dead bodies were depofited with lime was thought not ad- 
vifable. 'The public places had been long before fumigated, 
but commonly with dung and other impure fubitances. ° 
Alfo an order came out in March to feal up all the public 
paths. 


+ Thefe litts defers re, at leat according to the peoth, to 
be inferted here, as they plainly fhew the violence and vi- 
ciffitudes of this horrid difeafe. It is only to be obferved, 
that they are not entirely complete, as the circumftances 
fhew, and as Schafonfky himfelf remarks. Many corpfes 
were concealed and fecretly interred; numbers of people 
had already left the city fo-early as July, and according to 

Schafons 
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feen indeed the progrefs of the peftilence; 
but as till then no bills’of mortality had ever 
been framed in Mofco, there were no means of 
comparing the number of deaths with that of 
ordinary years. 
in regard to the extent and population of the 
city, the number of the deaths in April 1771 
was reckoned moderate; and it appears that the 
exiftence of the plague was at that time more 
doubted of than ever it had been before. In the 
mean time an order figned by the emprefs’s own 
hand came out to carry all bodies out of town 
for burial; alfo fome of the entrances to the 
city were faftened up. 3 
‘During the months of April and May the 
plague had almoft entirely ceafed among the 
above-mentioned people of the linen-manufaCtory 
in the monafteries which ferved them for hof- 
pitals ; and in the city it was miftaken, as the 
| inhabit. 


Schafonfky’s own declaration, but few inhabitants were in 
September left in the city. Now, feeing, as Mr. Bach- 
meifter obferves, that in September above 21,000 perfons 
died, and the ufual population amounting to upwards of 
400,000, then in that one month, not the twentieth, but 
perhaps the fixth, perhaps the fifth, or even a far greater 
part of the'then prefent inhabitants, muft have died. — The 
ftate of the population after the plague may be feen from the 
fummary flatement of the following years. During) the 

latter 
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inhabitants were inexhauftible in inventions to 


give it another appearance. — In June it was 
| ordered 


. \ 
latter (1775) the court was at Mofco, and confequently the 
number of inhabitants greater than ordinary. 


BIRTHS 
In the year Together. 
1771. 
Apnl ©" -.7 744 nag 
Mag’ 4a 'hy 851 = 
ee 1oyg | — 
Taty Le 1708 — 
Auguht 9 - - 7268 Ril 
September, - Zig0% wy 
O@ober - - 1756 fig 
November - 5235 ui 
December - 805 pam 
Totals 56672 
1772 oe 
January - - 33° we 
February - - 352 pay 
~ March «| «<1 334 "ST 
- April -- - 374 hey 
May \- - - yh a 
June - + - cis: Nii 
Toe tor 276 85 
Auguft - - 354 749 
September - 238 yt 
WRowEE Hs 208- |**363 
. November |. - 284 342 
December_~ - 358 i 
Totals 3592 hans 
1773 7195 | 3989 
1774 7527 3395 
1775 6559 | 2108 
to the end of 
Augutt In 


tae 
- 
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ordered to fearch for the {fcattered clothes and 
other matters belonging to the linen manufac- 
turers and to burn them: but this, like many 
other falutary ordinances, had a direct contrary 
effe&t ; for now thefe things were: fecretly con- 
yeyed into other houfes, and thus fpread the in- 
fection the more. As the flight of the rich 
and noble, which had continued fome months, 

muft have carried the ficknefs into the country, 
acommand was iffued in Auguft to vifit their 
fervants and to detain the fufpected; the reft 
had liberty to go away. Now likewife the com- 
mon tippling-houfes were fhut up, and the order 
for fealing up the baths was repeated. — In this 
month the ravages made by the plague were 
manifefted in a very dreadful manner; many of 
the inhabitants therefore endeavoured to provide 
for their fafety, by locking up their houfes and 
court-yards. The common people regarded all 
the applications recommended by the magiftracy 
only with great diflike. They were principally 
fet againft the fick-houfes and quarantines, which © 
they confidered as unneceflary inventions of the 


In the four years from 1783 to 1786, the number of births — 
amounted to 27,240, and the deaths were 19,9225; con- 
Aequently, on an average, the annual number of births 6810; 
af deaths 4980. . 


\ 


phyficians ; 
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phyficians ; they refifted the vifiting of the fick, 
and would have murdered the college-counfellor 
Schafonfky, if an infpe€tor of the quarter had 
not come to his refcue. On the other hand, 
the fectarifts known by the name of rafkolniks, 
diftinguifhed themfelves from the great multitude 
by their docility and obedience. All of that fee 
who dwelt in Mofeo, and many of them in its 
vicinity, (maintained an infirmary and a quaran- 
tine-houfe for themfelves, and at their own ex- 

pence without the city. | 
The month of September was the moff ter- 
rible of all. ‘To the devaftations of the plague, 
which had now rifen to their height, was added 
the well-known infurreétion of the populace, in 
_ which the archbifhop of Mofco loft his life, on 
the 16th of September, and which probably 
could not have been fo eafily quelled by fuch a 
handful of troops; if by the flights and deaths 
the number of the people had not been much 
_ diminifhed. — The emprefs, greatly afflitted at 
this lamentable {tate of things, refolved to fet out 
for Mofco herfelf; but this journey meeting with 
infurmountable difficulties, fhe difpatched count 
(afterwards prince) Orloff thither, with full 
powers to put in execution every thing he fhould 
think neceflary to the extirpation of this dreadful 
calamity. His prefence, and the regulations 
adopted 
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adopted by him, were foon attended with bene- 
ficial effects. Several of thofe who had quitted 
the city now returned, and even the behaviour 

of the common people took a different turn. 
Two boards of commiffioners were now con- 
ftituted, who entered on their employment the 
r2th of Oftober, the one for preventing the 
contagion, and the other for counteracting its 
effects. ‘They wete to make all the regulations 
they could devife for thefe purpofes; and_ all 
phyficians, apothecaries, hofpitals, &c. were made 
dependent on them. ‘The executive commiflion, 
befide all other affairs of police, were to fee to the 
due performance of all that the other two 
commiffions required. 'The-former immediately 
publifhed a printed paper of direGtions. what 
means to ufe as prefervatives from the plague, 
and pointing out to fuch as were already attacked 
by it, how they themfelves could moft contribute 
to their recovery. As the continued abhorrence 
of the inhabitants againft the public hofpitals 
occafioned perpetual concealments, it was thought 
expedient to give to every perfon, on his dif- 
charge, in confequence of a cure, befides the 
ordinary allowance of provifion and new clothing, 
a gratuity of five, or if he were married, ten 
rubles. On this, there were doubtlefs a great 
number of fick; but many healthy perfons came 
eA a Maa 1) 9 oC 
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likewife, feigning themfelves to be fick from 
-motives of covetoufnefs. For the children of 
parents who had died of the plague, prince 
Orloff caufed the ere€tion of a peculiar orphan- 
houfe. After having acquitted himfelf of thefe 
and many other perilous attempts, he returned 
to St. Peterfburg on the 21{t of November. 

By this time the unfortunate inhabitants of 
Mofco were at length convinced of their miferable 
error concerning the nature of this diftemper. 
Their manfuetude and readinefs to concur in all 
the meafures adopted by government, produced 
a vifible diminution in the number of deaths from 
day to day, till at length in January 1772, not 
a trace of the peftilence remained. 

That I may give my readers fome idea of the 
condition of this great and populous city during 
the prevalence of this tremendous fcourge, and 
for fome time after, I fhall prefent only fome 
ftriking features from the picture of their diftrefsj — 
- which probably no one will read without horror. 
~~ A total {top was put to innumerable branches 
of bufinefs and the feveral occupations of focial 
life, and new ones rofe up in their ftead. . Many. 
houfes were fhut up, in the ftreets were feen but 
few paffengers, and every day was prolific. in 
new fcenes of defolation and. affright. — To 


prevent a fearcity of provifioas the government 
} erected 
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ereéted large houfes, in which the neceffary 
articles of confumption. were depofited. The 
» lofs of employment had occafioned great diftrefs 
to numbers of people; they were fet to work in 
heightening the wall and deepenimg the ditch 
round what is called the chamber-college. In 
{pite of all thefe methods and many others, it was 
found neceffary to denounce the penalty of death 
againft fuch as fhould convey away goods and 
| property belonging to infected perfons from the 
houfes that were ftanding empty, or open graves 
for defpoiling the bodies of fuch as had died of 
the. plague. — Dwelling-houfes or courts, in 
which only fome of their inhabitants had diedof 
the diftemper, were computed’ at upwards of 
6000, and in which they all died, at moré than 
3000. Now, as Mofco before the eruption of 
the plague contained 12,538 dwelling-houfes, it 
follows, that not the fourth part’ of them re- 
mained free from that vifitation. —- From April 
1771 to the end of February 1772, in the fick- 
houfes ‘and quarantines 12,565 perfons were 
maintained at the expence of the crown. 
_ Such was the ftate of the city during that 
doleful period: and how many new regulations: 
and troubles did it not coft to reftore the fortner 
- ‘eftablifhments ; to reduce all bufineffes and em- 
ployments. to the channel which they had left; 
to 
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to revive trade and commerce; and to doall this 
with fafety and without danger of a fecond de« 
folation! The moft urgent and indifpenfable 
- meafures to be taken were thofe relating to the 
purification of infected houfes*, which they 
began to do on the 12th of December 1771, 
and continued till the following fpring. This 
was conduéted by clearing them of all infected 
articles ; by letting in the frefh air on all fides, 
by expofing them to the feverities of the froft, 
by fumigations t, and other methods. — The 

thirteen 


* Among the buildings which aGtually underwent purifi« 
cation were 117 churches which had loft their priefts or 
church-officers by the plague, and on that account had 
been fealed up; 45 courts of judicature, magiltracy-houfes, 
and 46 other public-offices, comprehending thofe buildings 
which had been devoted to public ufes only on account of 
the diftemper ; as for example feveral monafteries and the 
houfe of prince Orloff, which he had given up to be a fick- 
houfe for the nobleffe; 7000 dwelling-houfes or courts, 
which were thought worth purifying, and above 2000 bad 
or ruinous habitations, which were totally demolithed ; 
113 manufatories, whereof 68 were for the weaving of linen, 
woollen, and filk, altogether having 2716 looms. 


+ The commiffion for quelling the contagion caufed three _ 
receipts for making’the fumigatory powders to be publifhed, 
and the powders themfelves to be fold at a low price in all 
the apothekes, and to be diftributed gratis to the poor. The 
commiffion, of whofe invention they were, refolved firft to 
be fully convinced of the beneficial effects of them by ex- 

perience. 
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thirteen burial-places afligned for thofe who died 
of the plague were raifed more than an arfhine 
in height by frefh earth, which alone coft 35,000 
rubles. —- On the total extinGtion of all remains 
of the peftilential poifon, regard was particularly 
had to the corpfes, which, to fave themfelves 
from the quarantaines, the inhabitants had either 
buried in their-houfes or thrown into concealed 
places, and confequently on the return of fpring 
might be the occafion of mortal exhalations. 
By the vigorous meafures that were taken to the 
difcovery of them near a thoufand corpfes. made 
. their appearance, with which, as they were moftly 
found without coffins, various proceedings were 
adopted. Thofe which had lain within the dwell- 
ings, were ordered to be taken by the Katerfh- 


| “perience. They therefore took forme clothes of perfons who 
chad died of the plague, that were impregnated with the 
perfpired-vapour, and on which were apparent marks of 
the matter that had. iffued from buboes and carbuncles 3 
hung them up in a houfe in which all the inhabitants had 
‘died of the plague; fumigated them for four days, twice 
each day, thoroughly with thefe powders; caufed them 
‘afterwards to be aired for fix days, and gave them to fe- 
ven people to put on, who had forfeited their lives, and 
were obliged to wear them fixteen days fucceflively in the 
fame houfe, neverthelefs they all remained free from any 
infeGtion, and after performing a quararitine of a fortnight, 
they were allowed to mix with other healthy people. 
VOL.-11. Q niks ’ 
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niks (a fpecies of galley-flaves) appointed for 
that purpofe, with a part of the furrounding 
earth, in feparate boxes or fhells, to the ufual 
burial-places, and there to burn the carts on 
which they were brought. The pits out of which 
fuch bodies had been drawn were carefully filled 
up with earth. While thus employed, the Ka- 
terfhniks were made to wear waxed clothes and 
gloves, to keep ginger and other fpices in their 
mouths, and to ftop their ears and noftrils with 
cotton fleeped im vinegar. Laftly, they were. 
obliged to wath themfelves with vinegar, and 
to remain for at leaft eight days in a place apart 
from the town. On the other hand, thofe bo- 
dies which lay without the buildings, were fuf- 
fered to remain unmoved, and were only co- 
vered to the height of an arfhine with chalk and 
rubbifh: Though this interment lafted till the 
en{fuing {pring, yet, from the great precautions 
that were taken, not one of the many labour- 
ers, who could not avoid the contact with the 
dead bodies, caught any infection. — Notwith- 
ftanding the good reafons for fuppofing every 
fpark of the contagion to be utterly extinct, yet 
the regulations were kept in force till the fummer 

of 1772. 
From the firft of December of that year the 
city of Mofco was declared to be free from the 
| plague,. 
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plague, and a found place, and the greater part 
of the regulations that had been adopted againft 
it were gradually diminifhed; yet the commif. 
fion for ftopping the plague continued till the 
6th of September 1775,-at which period it, to- 
gether with all the quarantaines and poft-ftations 
~ eftablifhed within the empire on account of the 
plague, were abolifhed by an ukafe from the 
fenate. — The expences occafioned by this pub- 

lic calamity to the. ftate were very heavy; that 
for the prefervation of Mofco alone coft the 
crown 400,000 rubles. 

After perufing this brief account, nobody will 
be furprifed that it was found impoflible to ftifle 
the peftilence in its birth. Befides the caufes 
which appear from the foregoing narrative, one 
of the greateft obftacles was in the local po- 
fition of Mofco, which is 36 verfts in circum- 
ference, and cannot with fo. much propriety be 
called a city as the firft province of the empire. 
The majority of the inhabitants are not under 
the jurifdiGtion of the corporation, and the ma- 
giftrates. have no power over their entering or 
quitting the city. It was thefe people who, in 
_ the fequel, when they perceived the danger and 
would not conform to the ordinances that were 
iffued, haftened in crowds to their homes, and 
thereby propagated the contagion in the govern-. 

3 Q 2 ments 
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ments of Mofco, Smolenfk, Nifhney-Novgorod; 
Kazan, and Voronetch. ‘To prevent thefe dif- 
orders would have required half an army; where- 
as at that, time; on account of the war, there 
was but one regiment of infantry, and a few 
{mall companies of foldiers m Mofco. It 
was even found -neceflary, as many of thefe 
died in the road, to raife a police-battalion 
in the capital, for guarding the pofls, and as 
muchas poflible to prelerve tranquillity and 
order. 

Admirable and Hiri as the regulations and 
facrifices made on the part of government on 
this occafion were, not lefs fo were the pains 
that were taken by the commiflioners for ren- 
‘dering this dreadful experience beneficial to po- 
fterity. The colle@ion of memorials which they 
-publithed on this unhappy event contains, be- 
fides the prefcriptions peculiar to the circum- 
ftances as they arofe, in a copious: narrative of. 
“practical obfervations and confequences, a mul- 
titude alfo of excellent rules which may ferve as 
‘@ pattern and foundation for the methods to be 
‘purfued in fimilar cafes.» Among them are, a 
comprehenfive medical defcription of the plague, | 
‘its nature, caufes, characteriftics, contingencies, 
-and operations ; the means of prefervation, &c. 
-—— Directions drawn HP by 23 phyficians and 
sist 5 _ furgeons 


ci 
« 
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furgeons for the conduct of. common people in-. 
fected by the difeafe, and what remedies they; 
ought to ufe. — A pattoral letter from the-arch- 


' bifhops to the priefts, directing: them how to 
‘preferve themfelves from infe@tion in the dif. 


charge of their functions. — A complete de- 
{cription of the method of proceeding obferved 
in the peft-houfes. — An inftruction fhewing, 
how the reli¢ts of infetious matter may be ex-. 
pelled from houfes and goods. — Defcriptions 
and plans of quarantaines and houfes for the: 
fick, with feveral other particulars. —- The pa-: 
triotic perfonages, who brought this ufeful un-. 
dertaking to effect, have the greater claim on 
the gratitude of their country, as it has fre- 
guently fince been enabled to ane the good 
effects of their advice *. oh ae 

In order, however, to guard as much as pof> 
fible againft fimilar .events, and even to prevent | 
the communication of the plague,. fince the ac- 
quifition_of the Otchakof-fteppe, and the pro- 
vinces from Poland, three permanent quaran- 
taines have been erected along the frontiers of 


* In the autumn of 1772, and in December 1773, the 
plague made its appearance in fome of the fouthern dif- 
triéts of the empire, particularly at Kifliar and Mofdok ; 
but by the prefcriptions of thefe commiffioners it was foon 
extirpated and prevented entirely from fpreading farther. 


oR it ~~ Ruffia 


‘ 
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Ruffia and Turkey; namely, in the harbour of 
Odefla (formerly Hadfhibey) on the Euxine, in 
the city of Yampol in the government of Braz- 
lau, and in the village of Shyanetz in the go- 
vernment of Podolia. Each of thefe quaran- 
taines has a prefident, an infpector, a ftaff-fur- 
geon with an afliftant, a tranflator, &c. and a 
company of 200 foldiers, with their proper offi- 
cers. The expences of the eftablifhment of each 
of thefe quarantaines amount to 3475 rubles, in- 
which, however, the garniture, provifions, and 
ammunition of the company are not comprifed, 
Befides the fum allotted for medicaments, the’ 
governor of every government, that is furnifhed 
with a quarantaine, is obliged, in cafe of emer- 
gency, immediately to procure all proper requi- 
fites, and to demand medicines from the medi- 
cal people in office *. 

All the eftablifhments which we have Pict 
been defcribing for preferving the population 
have properly no other aim than to the health of 
the inhabitants; but, befides ficknefs and death, 
there are numberlefs other evils, phyfical and 
moral, which prevent the increafe of population. 
A circumftantial detail of all the fubjects that _ 
lie within the province of the medical-police, is 


* Ukafe of the 18th of Auguft 1795. Journal von 


Rufsland, tom. v. p. 178—184. 
beyond 
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beyond the ftated limits of our plan, which com- 
_prehends too many articles to allow of their be- 
Ing all complete. We fhall, therefore, confine 
ourfelves toa fhort and abrupt fpecification of 
the moft material of thefe impediments, fo far 
as they concern the population of the popire in 
general. 

Scarcity, bad quality, and dearnefs of provi- 
fions, fall immediately under this rubric. — In a 
country of fuch vaft extent as the ruffian empire, 
the diverfity of climate and foil muft naturally 
occafion a very ftriking inequality in regard to 
the quantity, the goodnefs,. and the price of the 
various articles of food; but this very inequality 
facilitates to a wife adminiftration the means of 
preventing a general fcarcity, as. the fuperfluity 
of one region is made to balance the deficiencies 
of another. ‘The greater part of the ruffian em- 
pire is fo abundant in fuch produdts as are of 
general and indifpenfable confumption, as to have 
fufficient for bartering again{ft fuch as may he 
wanting, and alfo for fupplying the poorer pro- 
vinces *. Only the regions that lie moft to the 

north 


* Concerning the extreme cheapnefs of the neceffaries of 
life in the interior provinces, many examples may be feen in 
the journals of the academical travellers. At Krafnoyartk, 
for inftance, about the year 1772 a pood of rye-flour coft 

Q 4 . from 
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north and to the eaft are fo fparingly provided 
‘by nature, that the fubfiftence of their inhabit- 
‘ants depends on the importation from other go- 
vernments; but this unavoidable difadvantage is 
greatly alleviated by navigable rivers and canals, 
by good roads, by the ever-increafing commerce 
of the country, and by the free communication 
encouraged by the government between the fe- 
veral provinces of the empire. Inftead of the 
numerous intermediate tolls, which in many 
other countries encumber the diftribution: of 
the articles for home confumption, in Ruflia 
no pains are fpared to facilitate and to fecure 
by laws the beneficial conjunction of all the 
parts of this prodigious empire. From the 
coafts of the Baltic to the fhores of the eaftern 


from z to 3 kopeeks, of wheat-flour about 5 kopeeks, of 
butchers’-meat from 15 to 25 kopeeks; a cow was to be 
bought for a ruble, a kid for 15 kopecks at the utmoft, &c. 
Pallas, travels, vol. ili, p. 5—12. — Since that time the 
prices have rifen fomewhat but not confiderably. — Fith 
in many parts are fcarcely of any value at all. In feveral 
‘provinces, where the corn cannot be difpofed of in the vi- 
cinity, the price is incredibly low. In others all forts of 
game are in fuch aftonifhing plenty that there are no pur- 
chafers for it. —- In general all the neceffaries of life in the 
interior of Ruffia (fome great towns excepted) are cheaper 
than in any other country in Europe. 

| ocean 
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ocean the merchant can here tranfport his com- 
modities withéut once being obliged to fubmit 
them to vifitation. : 
‘In order, however, not to render the fupport 
of the inhabitant -entirely dependent on the ca- 
pricious courfe and the fluétuating relations of 
comimerce, the adminiftration has adopted the 
prudent meafure of eftablifhing in every govern- 
ment a-principal and feveral {maller granaries; and 
in the larger towns are public magazines, from — 
which the poorer clafles of people may be fup- 
plied with the two moft indifpenfable neceflaries, 
meal and fire-wood, in moderate quantities, and 
at a reafonable price ; the crown merely repaying 
itfelf the capital advanced, without requiring any 
compenfation for the expence of carriage, {to- 
ring up, and preferving, or the cuftomary du- 
ties. By thefe and feveral other regulations, which 
moftly owe their exiftence to the late emprefs, it 


-. is fo managed, that a total and abfolute dearth 


of bread is but rarely felt in particular circles of 
the poorer governments, whereas formerly it was 
not unufual in the northernmoft provinces, to 
make up for the failure of flour by pounded 
tree-bark and other unnatural kinds of aliment *. 
‘ | i By 

* Jt is, however, ftill’a queftion, whether this waufual 
food be alfo really unnatural, that is, whether it be prejudi- 
ejal to health and detrimental to_population. —- That a 


| whole 


/ 
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By the extenfive practice of cultivating potatoes, 
a new refource is afforded to the people of thefe 
countries for enfuring their fupport; and alfo 
- the gradual tranfition of the nations of ‘the — 
{teppes from the nomadic way of life to the 


practice of agriculture is continually opening a - 


more comfortable profpect for the future. 


whole people in the conflant ufe of fuch diet could lofe no- 
thing of its phyfical ftrength and vigour, we have remark- 
able inftances in feveral of the northern nations, and parti- 
cularly the Dalecarlians in Sweden ‘* The Dalecarlians,” 
fays a very accurate obferver, who fpent a long time in that 
country, “inhabit the moft unfruitful and mountamous 
<¢ part of the kingdom. ' The fummits of their mountains 


é€ 


¢ 


are covered with eternal fnow; a long and hard winter 
clothes even their vallies in the fame difmal garb. Far 
from affording them any of the accommodations of life, 
their inhofpitable clime {carcely yields them thofe humble 
fupplies, which by the more fouthern nations of Europe 
are commonly called its firft indifpenfable neceflaries. For 
want of corn they are forced to mix their bread with the 
bark of certain trees; and even this wretched diet contti- 
tutes their fole nourifhment. Unacquainted with the arts 
of the fecond order which provide for the conveniences of 
life, and from the nature of their foil excluded from 
agriculture, they devote themfelves almoft entirely to the 
labours of the mines. From their infancy inured to 
every kind of hardfhip, they compofe, however, of all 
the inhabitants of Sweden, the ftouteft and the boldeft 
race of men,” &c. Hiftoire dela derniere révolution de 


Suede, en 1772) p-157. — 


A fecond 


—, 
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A fecond very material impediment to po- 
pulation is the national propenfity to inflamma- 
matory liquors. This propenfity, which feems pe- 
culiar to the northern nations, and in the eyes of 
a philofophical obferver may be defended by a 
number of concurrent circumftances, is never~ 
thelefs an important objeG@ to the government, 
which in the increafe of the revenue obtains but 
a very lamentable compenfation for the lofs it . 
fuffers in the numbers, {trength, durability, and 
fervice of its fubjeGts. We have heretofore en- 
deavoured to give a fenfible reprefentation in 
figures of the worlk fide of this lofs by a calcu- 
Jation in all probability not exaggerated; no 
farther remark is therefore neceflary here for 
rendering more apparent the extent and the ef- 
fects of this evil. Indeed the government, by 
mere ordinances, can in this matter do little or 
nothing: the total privation of a liquor really 
wholefome to the northern countryman would 
be in many refpe€ts impracticable, and would be 
{carcely advifable were it even poflible. The 
refult of the matter then is this, to endeavour at 
fome means for fetting bounds to the intempe- 
rate ufe of it; and this is not the work of ten 
or a’ dozen years. To alter the manners of a 
- people requires greater and more powerful mo- 
tives than can be brought into action within the 

) {pace 
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{pace of one generation. Laws, religion, and — 
education are certainly powerful means, when 
they, combine to one general aim; but their 
effects will not be vifible till the fecond or third 
generation ; and even then only under the pre- 
fuppofition that civil profperity has elevated in 
the great body of the people the fentiment of 
human dignity, and called forth an inclination 
for the nobler fatisfactions of life * 

Forced and unequal marriages are likewife a 
hindrance to population, which the government 
fhould oppofe as far as poflible. It is well known 
to be not unufual among the common people in 
Ruflia for a young lad to connect himfelf with a 
much older woman, for the fake of bringing into 
the family one perfon more that 1s able to work 5: 
an evil arifing for the moft part from the covet- 
oufnefs of the father, and befides the detriment 
it occafions to population has alfo a pernicious 
influence on morals. — In many parts of the 
country, where the boors pay their lords a pecu- 


* See two excellent treatifes relative to this fubject : 
Revolutions in the diet of Europe, for thefe 300 years pat, 
by profeffor Leidenfroft ; in Schleetzer’s literary corre{pond- 
ence, tom. viii. book 44, p. 93. — and pieces by the court- 
counfellor Michaelis of Gottingen, on the methods of wean- 
ing a nation from brandy; in Schleetzer’s book which we 

have fo often quoted: On the innoxioufnefs of the fmall- 


pox in Ruffia. ¥ 
nary 
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niary tax, in return receiving paflports with 
which they may follow their trade all over the 
empire without moleftation, the emigrations oc- 
‘cafioned in this manner are the caufe of unfruit- 
ful marriages. Apart from his wife for whole 
years together, the countryman roams about the 
‘diftant provinces, till the beft years of his life are 
over; and the ftate not unfrequently lofes all the 
benefit that might reafonably be expected from 
fuch an union*. —. Sometimes hard-hearted 
noblemen refufe to let a young woman marry 
when her fuitor is a youth belonging to another 
eftate, or only confent to fuch a marriage on 
condition that fhe bring another girl in her 
place, or pay a compenfation in money. — In 
fome provinces it was formerly the cuftom: for 
people who were defirous to marry, to afk per- 
miffion of the governor or commander of the 
town, for which they were obliged to pay a fee 
either in money or in cattle ft. This pernicious 
and oppreflive practice, however, Catharine II. 
entirely abolifhed by the manifefto of grace of 
the year 1775. — The purchafe of wives which 
is cuftomary among the Samoyedes, the Oftiaks, 
the Mordvines, the T{chuvafches, Wogules, 


* InftruGtion for framing a code of laws, fect. See 
+ Fupel’s political conftitution of the ruffian empire, 


_ tom. L p. 599. 
Tungufes, 
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Tungufes, Votiaks, Bureets, and feveral other 
tartarian tribes, cannot be fo eafily fuppreffed as 
an old national practice to which, uncultivated 
people are known to be attached with a fort of 
religious reverence; yet there are fome races, 
for infance, among the Tartars, who have 
voluntarily and of their own accord relinquifhed 
this infamous traffic *. — The queftion, whether 
the polygamy of the mohammedan and heathenifh 
nations be favourable or detrimental to popu- 
lation, can f{earcely be folved with any certainty, 
as no lifts of births and deaths are kept in un- 
chriftian countries; it is however a problem, 
the folution whereof cannot be uninterefting to 
the ftate. 

The clergy in Ruffia, it 1s well known, occa- 
fion no remarkable difadvantage to population, 
as all fecular priefts, and confequently by far the 
greater part of that body, are at liberty to marry. 
The celibacy of the monks is by the wife re- 
ftri€tions of the monaftic life upon the whole of 
no fignificance. — Far more fenfible, on the other 
hand, is the lofs which population fuftains by 
the foldiery. So long as war continues to be a 
neceflary evil, this detriment cannot indeed be 
entirely annihilated : but its noxious effects may 


* Pallas, travels, tom. iil. p. 400. | 


be 
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be greatly mitigated by prudent and humane re- 

gulations. The lofs of men im fighting againft 
the enemies of the country is a facrifice made by 
the ftate for the prefervation of the whole, and for 
which it is compenfated by advantages which in 
a fhort time repair the population again ; but the 
lofs which the army fuftains in levying recruits, 
in quarters of cantonment, in hofpitals, and on 
marches, is attended with no compenfation to 
the ftate, and therefore can never be guarded 
again{t with fufficient precaution, — The regu- 
lation which aims at reducing the celibacy of the 
ruffian armies and fleets is highly worthy of 
imitation. A great part of the foldiers are actually 
married ; feveral border-regiments and garrifon- 
battalions have pieces of land allotted to them 
for their fupport in lieu of pay, or in addition to 
it, where they are at once ufeful to agriculture 
and to population. According to an eftimate 
made fome years ago, it was reckoned that in 
the field regiments alone and a few garrifons, 
about 18,000 fons of foldiers are taught and 
maintained at the expence of the ftate in {chools 
appointed for that purpofe* ; fimilar inftitutions 
are kept up for all the regiments of guards. 


* On the population of the ruffian empire; in Hupel’s 
northern mifcellanies, tom. i. p. 125. 


Laftly,, 
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©: Laftly, the hard treatment to which the chik. 
dren of the common people are expofed in their 
early infancy may be reckoned among the gene- 
ral impediments to population. ‘True it is that 
they are fteeled and hardened by this means for 
the maturer age again{ft the changes of climate 
and the viciflitudes of weather, to perfeverance, 
to toil, and patient fuffering ; but what numbers 
of them perifh in the feafoning, whofe weaker | 
frame would have been juft as ufeful to the ftate ! 
Nor did this remark efcape the difcernment of 
Catharine Il. “The boors,” fays the Inftruction*, 
© have, generally fpeaking, twelve, fifteen, to 
-© twenty ..children by one marriage; but it 
rarely ‘happens that the fourth part of them 
“ reach maturity. A fault muft therefore ne- 
** ceffarily lie fomewhere, either in» regard to 
‘* nourifhment, manner of life, or education, by 
‘* which this hope of the country is cut off. In 
** what a flourifhing ftate fhould we behold the 
«© empire, if by wife inftitutions we could obviate 
© or prevent fuch a deftrudtive evil !” | 
Thefe may perhaps be the moft general and 
moit material impediments to the progrefs of 
population. Againft moft of them the govern- 
ment has endeavoured'to apply the moft effectual 


* TnftruGion for framing a code of laws, chap. xii. 
fed. 266. | 
| remedies; 
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remedies ; but inftitutions, abufes, and habits, 
which have become inveterate by the practice of 
fucceflive ages, are not to be rooted out in the 
{pace of a {mall number of years. No prince in 
modern times has ever made the fubjeét of popu- 
lation fo intimate a concern of government as 
the late emprefs. From the firft moment of her 
reign it was one of the favourite objects of her 
great and active mind. Not content with having 
enfured the prefervation of the inhabitants, and 
weakened or annihilated the obftacles to popu- 
lation, fhe moreover applied millions of rubles 
to the purpofe of rearing ufeful burghers in the 
empire, and TO INCREASE THE POPULATION 
BY AN ACCESSION FROM WITHOUT. — This 
method, the moft difficult and tedious of all, 
was however not folely directed to fo fimple an 
end; by the acquifition and diftribution of in- 
duftrious people of good morals, the feed of a 
fuperior civilization would naturally at the fame 
time be fown among the inhabitants of thofe wafte 
regions where it grew up and flourifhed under 
the benign and foftering fceptre of that monarch. 
The account of that remarkable creation is too 
interefting a fragment of the hiftory of civiliza- 
tion in the ruffian empire, to be here pafled over 


in total filence. | 
. So early in her reign as December 1762, 


Catharine the fecond publifhed a manifefto, in- 
VOL. Il. | R viting 
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viting foreigners upon advantageous terms té 
come and fettle in her dominions. In July 1763 
the emprefs conftituted a tutelary chancery for 
the protection of foreigners, invefted with equal 
privileges with the other colleges of the empire. 
The main defign of this inftitution was to take 
the foreigners into its protection immediately on 
their fetting foot in Rufha, and forward them 
according to the directions contained in the 
manifefto, to the place of their deftination. It 
received annually 200,000 rubles, which, befides 
the purchafe of a building for the ufe of the 
chancery, was to be folely employed in providing 
feed-corn, cow-houfes, implements of hufbandry, 
&c. for the colonifts, and in the erection of. 
manufactories. The tutelary chancery were en- 
joined to procure intelligence concerning all wafte 
and untenanted places, to direct the conftruction 
of new eftablifhments, to watch over their main- 
tenance and advancement, and accordingly to 
keep up a correfpondence with the ruffian 
minifters at foreign courts. They afterwards 
received an exemption from all refponfibility 

excepting to the emprefs herfelf. 
Shortly after a fecond manifefto appeared, 
more accurately defining the advantages and 
gratuities under which foreigners were invited 
to fettle in the ruffian empire. As this ftate- 
paper has been adopted as the bafis of all later 
colonizings, 
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colonizings, and the precepts contained in it form 
in fame degree the civil conftitution of a nume.- 
rous and by no means infignificant clafs of 
people; it will not be fuperfluous to give here its 
moft material particulars in a fhort abftract. 
Foreigners of all denomination’ may fettle in 
whatever part of the empire they pleafe; rand. to 
that end need only apply either directly to the 
tutélary chancery, or in the frontier-towns to thé 
governors and commanders: If their means be 
hot competent to the journey, they will be furs 
nifhed with money by the ruffian miniftéts and 
refidents at foreign courts, and conyeyed at the 
imperial expence to Ruffia. — Exemption from 
taxes for a ftated time, which, according to the 
ftandard of utility in the colonies, is fet. down at 
five, ten, and thirty years*; free dwelling for 
one half year, dating from the day of arrival, — 
To thofe who intended to follow the farming bu- - 
finefs or fomie trade or manufactures, a tract of 
arable land adequate to their purpofes is allotted, 
and all neceflary advances at their fetting out. 
For the erecting of a dwelling-houfe, for the pur- 
chafé of live ftock, implements, veffels, and 
other materials, the neceflary money will be ads 
Ye Mott of the colonies, meat after that time was 
élapfed, had a farther grant of immunity from all taxes of 
whatever nature, for the fame number of years as before. 
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yanced without intereft from the imperial coffers, 
which after the expiration of ten years is to be 
paid at three feveral inftalments. — The internal 
conftitution of their jurifdiction is left to the 
option of the colonifts who eftablifh themfelves 
in whole villages; but always in fubmiffion to 
the common law of the empire. — Importation 
of property duty-free, and even a quantity of 
commodities, the value of which for a family fhall 


_ not exceed three hundred rubles. — Exemption 


from civil and military fervice. — Refrefhment- 
money and travelling expences from the frontiers 
of the empire to the place of their deftination. — 
Free fale and exemption from duties for ten years 
on the exportation of all articles in the colonies 
which have not hitherto been produced or 
wrought up in Ruffia. — Foreign capitalifts 
who fet up fabrics, manufatories, or workfhops, 
may buy as many boors and vaffals as are requi- 
fite to their undertaking. — The colonies may 
keep fairs and markets without paying any toll. 
' — All thefe advantages extend alfo to the chil- 
dren of the new fettlers, even though they be 
born in Ruffia. Their years of exemption are 
tobe reckoned from the arrival of their parents 
or.anceftors; after the expiration whereof they 
are-all bound to pay the taxes and fervices that 
are cuftomary in the country: thofe who are 

defirous 
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defirous.of quitting the empire are at liberty to 

do fo, but on condition that after a ftay of five 

years they pay the fifth; after having been fettled 
from five to ten years, the tenth part of the pro- 
perty they have acquired in the country, into the 
imperial treafury. Whoever requires diftinc 
privileges, beyond what are granted in the mani- 
fefto, may apply for that purpofe to the tutelary 
chancery *. | | 

Thefe invitations and advantages have drawn 

a great multitude of foreigners, particularly Ger- 

mans, into Ruffia, The parts in which they 
fettled to the largeft amount were the govern. 
ments of St. Peterfburg, Voronetch, Ticher- 
nigof, Ekatarinoflaf, and Saratof. The moft 

numerous colonies fixed upon the laft of thefe 

on both fhores of the Volga and the Medveditza ; 

on which account it was found neceflary to erect 

there a comptoir of the tutelary chancery. After 

the introduction of the new viceroyalties this de- 

partment was however abolifhed as ufelefs, and 

all the colonies were put under the common 

jurifdiction. On this occafion the emprefs re- 
mitted to the colonifts of Saratof, who, on ac- 

count of the inconveniences they experienced 

from their fituation and the unfitnefs of the foil 


* Manifefte and ukafe concerning the tutelary chancery, 
R 3 for 
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for the purpofes of agriculture in the parts where 
‘they had fettled, had been obliged to remove te 
other diftri€ts, the whole of the expences of 
building their houfes, amounting to the fum of 
1,025,479 rubles *. 

The colonifts in the government of Saratof 
moftly took to agriculture and the breeding of 
cattle ; yet they have among them many expert 
handicraftfmen, who have fettled in the neigh- 
bouring towns, where their exquifite workman- 
fhip procures them an ample income. But the 
little manufacturing town of Sarepta, built by the 
evangelical brethren, or Moravians, is in an 
eminently flourifhing ftate, the neat pieces of 
workmanfhip executed there being difpofed of 
over all Ruflia; on which account they have 
alfo eftablifhed confiderable warehoufes in St, 
-Peterfburg, Reval, and feveral other towns. — 
Since the abolition of the tutelary chancery, the 
colonifts, as debtors to the crown, are under the 
fuperintendance of the office of exchequer; but 
matters of police and law are decided by the 
circle- magiftracy and other courts. Each colony 
has, befides, what is called a colony-court, cons 
fifting of a prefident annually chofen by the 
community, with fome afleflors and elders. The 


t Ukafe bears date the zoth of April 1783. 
! eccle- 
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ecclefiaftical conftitution is framed upon the 
mode of religion which each colony profefles ; 
they confift of 57 lutheran, 13 calviniftic, 30 
catholic, and one mixed, The five lutheran 
and the three calviniftic clergymen, are under 
the authority of the college of juftice at St. Pe- 
terfburg, which hitherto fupplies the place of a 
chief confiftory ; the four catholic priefts, one 
--of whom is always fuperior, are dependent on 
the archbifhop of Mohilef. All the colonies in 
the government of Saratof, amounting to ror 
in number, contained in the year 1790 toge- 
ther 5624 families, which confifted of 30,932 
perfons *, ¢ 


In the government of St. Peterfburg the 
colonifts chiefly follow agriculture and garden- 
ing; as the products of their induftry fetch a 
good price in the refidence, accordingly they all 
live in eafy circumftances. In the government 
of Tfchernigof, where their number amounts to 
about 3000, they form five villages, having two 
churches, one ferved by a lutheran, and the 
- other by a-catholic dive. — But no where is 


* Heym’s Encyclopaedia of the ruffian empire, p. 137, — 
Former but very circumftantial accounts of the colonies on 
the Volga may be feen in Pallas’s travels, tom. iii. p. 608 
—618. And of the colony of the moravian brethren at 
Sarepta, id. ib, tom. ill, p. 560 to 567. 
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the mixture of nations more motley and curious 
than in the government of Ekatarinoflaf, which 
ig more than half inhabited by colonifts. We 
meet here Germans, Swedes, Italians, german 
Mennonifts, Greeks, Bolgarians, Serbians, Ars 
nauts, Albanefes, and Armenians. The laft 
particularly are not only the moft numerous, 
but likewife in many refpeéts the moft ufgful of 
the colonifts of thefe parts, When the peninfula 
of the Krimea, in the turkifh war preceding the 
laft, was harafled by inteftine commotions, thefe 
laborious and peaceable people petitioned. for. 
protection and an afylum in the ruffian territory ; 
the emprefs granted them both, and thus arofe 
the flourifhing colony at Nafchitfchevan, which 
now holds no inconfiderable a place among the 

induftrious manufacturing towns of the empire. 
Befides the great number of foreign fettlers 
who came to Ruflia in confequence of the above- 
mentioned invitations, and were there eftablifhed 
at the expence of .the ftate, the reputation-alone 
of Catharine’s wife and benign adminiftration 
annually attracted a very confiderable number of 
foreigners to her dominions. A country which 
affords fo many refources to induftry ; in which 
it is always very eafy, with any degree of diligence 
and merit, to arrive at refpect and competence ; 
where a complete toleration and an almoft un. 
bounded 
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bounded , freedom of trade fubfift, and where 
the government fo willingly receives every fo- 
reigner: — fuch a country as this muft naturally, 
amidft the oppreffions and fhocks which are felt 
in a great part of Europe, be a welcome to 
thoufands of mankind denied protection or 
bread in their own. Indeed this flow and fearcely 
perceptible increafe which the population of the 
ruffian empire receives from year to year, is far 
greater thun would at firft be imagined, and en- 
riches not only the countries on the coafts, but 
eyen the inland provinces of the empire. | 
‘Many other means fuccefsfully employed by 
the adminiftration for.augmenting the mafs of 
people muft be here pafled over in filence, in 
order not to entangle ourfelves in too circum- 
ftantial an account. Among thefe are the en- 
couragement and multiplication of the branches 
of livelihood, whereby the number of perfons in 
good circumiftances is increafed as the moft 
effectual incitement to matrimony ; alfo the ufe- 
ful occupation of criminals, who, inftead of being 
-rendered unferviceable to civil fociety, are either - 
employed in the public works or in the coloni- 

zation of defert regions. This latter method, 
which has been practifed in modern times by 
England with aie fuccefs, has been long pur-_ 
fued 
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fued in Ruffia, to the very material benefit of 
the population of the empire. There, in the 
milder regions of Siberia, where the teeming but 
uncultivated earth is obliged» to confine within 
itfelf its luxuriant riches, the exile, who by his 
vices or crimes has forfeited the prote€tion of 
fociety, finds a frefh opportunity for becoming 
happy himfelf, and ufeful to the community, by 
a numerous and better progeny. Like the other 
colonifts the ftate provides for thefe unfortunate 
beings, by furnifhing them with the means of 
future comfort. On their fettling they are fup- 
plied with money and materials; and for the 
three firft years receive alfo an ample ftore of 
provifions. — In confequence of thefe wife and 
humane principles Siberia throughout has already 
gained much in culture. “ If we confider,” 
fays an eye-witnels of thefe ufeful colonies *, 
<‘ that Siberia, not quite two hundred years 
*¢ ago, was a wildernefs utterly unknown, and 
in point of population was even far behind 
s¢ the almoft defert tracts of North America, we 
«¢ may juftly be aftonifhed at the prefent ftate of 
¢¢ this part of the world and at the multitude of 

« its ruflian inhabitants, who in numbers greatly 


an 


* Pallas, travels, tom. i p. 513. tom. Nl. p. 7, 
&¢ exceed 
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6 exceed tne natives. Certainly, as the dif. 
*© covery and rapid conqueft of fo enormous, 
«¢ unknown, and perfettly favage a tract of coun- 
*‘ try, from the Ural to the eaftern ocean, 
¢* muft remain an everlafting monument of the 
$¢ genius, the intrepidity, and perfeverance of 
6¢ the ruffian nation: fo much have we reafon 
*¢ to admire the peopling of it as a mafter-piece 
s° of political wifdom !” 


n 


SECTION IIL 
Natural chara€teriftics of the Inhabitants, 


For completing the picture of the phyfical ftate 
of the inhabitants of the ruffian empire, it re- 
mains for us to delineate their bodily charaéter. 
The more diverfe the modifications to which, © 
from the infinite variety of their natural and 

moral relations, they muft be liable, the more 
fimple will be the plan we trace out to ourfelves 
in the prefent fe€tion. The bodily flate of a 
people is dependent on a thoufand things; na- 
ture of the foil, climate, weather; way of life, 
drefs, food; manners and ufages, even political 
conftitution and religion have a decifive influ- 
ence on the ftrength, the durability, the health, 
jn dhort the whole phyfical character of man- 


; 4 kind, 
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kind. Some of thefe relations have already been 
touched upon in what has gone before, others 
‘can only be enlarged on in the fequel; and, un- 
lefs we intend to fwell the prefent fe@tion to the 
thicknefs of a volume, we muft confine our- 
felves to general fketches, for which the farther 
profecution of this work will furnith aioe ma- 
terials and colouring. | 

The Russtans are a moderate-fized, vigor- 
ous, and durable race of men. The growth 
and longevity of this people are very different 
in different diftri€ts; but in general rather large 
than fmall, and they are commonly well-built. 
It is very rare to fee a perfon naturally deform- 
ed ; which doubtlefs is chiefly owing to their loofe 
a eat and the great variety of bodily exer- 
cifes. All the fports and paftimes of the youth 
have a tendency to expand the body and give 
flexibility to the mufcles. 

Eafy as it is oceafionally by ale es to dif- 
criminate the Ruffian by his outward make from 
“other Europeans, it will, however, be found 
very difficult to point out the principal linea- 
‘ments of the national phyfiognomy, as fpeaking 
features are in general extremely rare. . The 
following may be deemed common and charac- 
-teriftical : a {mall mouth, thin lips, white teeth, 
little eyes, a low forehead; the nofe has a great 

variety 
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variety of forms it is moft: frequently feen to 
be fmall and turned upwards: The beard is 
almoft always very ‘bufhy; the colour of the 
hair varies through all. the fhades from dark 
brown to red, but it‘is feldom quite black: The 
expreflion of the countenance is ‘gravity and 
-good-nature or fasatity. — Hearing ‘and fight 
are ufually ‘very acute; ‘but ‘the other fenfes 
mote: or ‘lefs obtufe’ by manner. of living and 
climate.’ The gait and geftures' of the body ~ 
have a peculiar and often impaffioned vivacity; 
partaking, even with the mere ‘ruftics, of a 
certain complaifance and an engaging manner. » 
The fame features, on'the whole,’ are confpi- 
cuous ‘in’ the’ female fex, but in’ general’ im- 
proved, and'“here and there attually ‘dignified. 
A delicate fkin and a ruddy complexion are in 
the ‘vulgar idea the firft requifites: of beauty ; 
in fact fine rofy cheeks are perceived more com= 
monly among the ruffian women: than in other 
countries, but no where is paint fo: eflential an 
article of the toilet as here, even among the 
loweft claffes of the people. As the growth 
of the ruffian ladiés is not confined ‘by any ban- 
dages, ftays, or other compreffes, the propor- 
tions of the parts ufually far exceed the line 
which the general tafte of Europe has prefcribed 
for the contour of a fine fhape. —— The early 
maturity 
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maturity of girls, at which they generally arrive 
in the twelfth or thirteenth year, is only to be 
accounted for, in fo cold a climate, by the frea 
quent ufe of hot baths, which, while it accele- 
rates this expanfion, alfo brings on an early de« 
cay of beauty and folidity of bodily frame. Mar- 
ried women feldom retain the frefh complexion 
and the peculiar charms of youth beyond the 
firft lying-in.. By their baths, their paint, and 
the great fubmiflion in which they live with 
their hufbands, the moderate fhate of beauty 
with which nature has endowed thefe daughters 
of the northern earth is generally faded at an age 
when the hufband is juft entering on his prime. 
Among the collateral branches of the ruffian 
ftock but few variations are difcernible in the 
bodily form. The Malo-ruffians have fomewhat 
of the Poles in their phyfiognomy; the Don- 
kozaks partake of the tartarian, and the Ural- 
kozaks of the tartarian and kalmuc; which pro- 
ceeds from the commixture, wherein thefe peo; 
ple have long been accuftomed tolive. With all 
of them, however, the main lineaments are ruf- 
fian, and fo impoffible to be miftaken, that the 
form of the face alone affords the ftrongeft proof 
of their parentage. | 
_ The bodily frame of the Ruffians is excellent. 
Theirhappy organization, their cheerful andblithe 
Ps: tempers 
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temper, that hardnefs which they oppofe to every 
inconveniency, the natural fimplicity ‘of their’ 
manner of living, and their rude, but dry and 
wholefome climate, procure to the gteat mafs 
of the people a degree of phyfical complacency 
of which few other nations can boaft. —— The’ 
Ruffians are endowed with a vitality, of which 
an inftance has fearcely ever yet been found in 
any other country, as we have feen in the fore-: 
going fection. If the Englifhman or the Spa- 
niard excels the Ruffian in bodily ftrength, the 
latter is fuperior to them by far in the endur- 
ance, or in the patient fuffering of feverer hard- 
fhips. Hunger and thirft, want of accommoda- 
tion and repofe the Ruffian can bear longer than 
any other nation *. — In all the lower claffes, 
| the 
| * OF the almoft incredible endurance of the Rafiians: 
fuch proofs are feen in the long and toilfome marches of 
the arthy, the fevere corporal punifhments they undergo, 
&c. as fill foreigners with amazement. How often is the 
ruffian foldier obliged to crofs wafte and waterlefs fteppes, 
or to pafs the whole winter in little earth cells, without 
firing and without any other provifion than his dry bifcuit } 
How often do we fee malefactors, after a punifhment, 
the very fight of which makes one fhudder at every nerve, 
walk their way back to prifon, without fupport and with- 
out any vifible alteration in their gait! — With all this, 
however, it is extremely remarkable that the Ruffian, not- 
withitanding this extraordinary paffive power, if I may fo 

expres 
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the foldiery excepted, a healthy old age is very 
common; lively old men of a hundred years 
are in all parts of Ruffia no unufual appearance, 
but probably the number of them would be far 
greater if the propenfity to dram-drinking were. 
not the occafion of fo great a mortality in the. 
middle periods of life. 

There are but few peculiar difeafes prevalent 
among the Ruffians, and againft moft of them 
they know how to guard themfelves by fimple 
diet and domeftic remedies. ‘The women every 
where bring forth with great facility, and ufu- 
ally in the bath-rooms ; the number of ftill-born 
children is therefore, in comparifon with other 
countries, extremely {fmall. ‘The fmall-pox and 
meafles carry off not nearly fo many children as in 
the greater part of the reft of Europe ; but on the 
other hand the effects of venereal diforders are | 
more dangerous and infectious, the virulence of 
it being unhappily increafed by the cold. — In 


exprefs myfelf, does not poffefs an unufual degree of bodily 
firength. To put a burden in motion, or to convey it from 
its place by people, always in Ruffia far more men are ufed 
than in other countries; and that this is not done merely to 
fpare them, we may convince ourfelves by every day’s ex- 
perience at the wharfs by the exchange, where;an englifh 
failor will fometimes lift and carry things which the utmoft 
exertions of three Ruffians would feem icarcely to move. 
‘Siberia, 
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| Siberia, fometimes in fummer, a difeafe called by 
the Germans 1 the lufifeuche or air ficknefs ap- 
pears oath epidemical difeafe attacking both man 
and beaft. It fhews itfelf by a bile on fome part of 
the body, : and, if no {peedy affiftance can be had, 

is mortal, though r not infectious ; but they oe 
— About the upper Lena croups or goitres a are 
common enough ; young people, however, get 
quit of them on coming to parts where they 
have better water. — In the neighbourhood of 
the Cafpian there is a horrible, tedious, and 
deadly leprofy, which happily, however, be= 
comes lefs and lefs frequent i in its attacks, and. 
is generally called, from its former country, the 
krimean difeafe f. 

- Moft of the houfehold remedies of the common 
Ruffians are truly heroic. A mixture of leeks, 
garlic, fpanith-pepper, and brandy, feems with 

them to be the grand panacea, and is applied 
without regard and diftinction in all difeafes of 
whatever kind and how oppofite foever; fo alfo 
aconite, hellebore, and the like, are in high reputa- 
tion for their medicinal virtues. In pains and 
aches of the bones or limbs, and in colicky com- 
plaints, they burn moxa of artemifia, &c. on 


* Pallas, travels, tom. ii, p. 308. 473. 484. 
+ Ibid, tom. i. p. 302. 
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the bare fkin. — In general the common Ruf- 
fians ufe but few medicines; fupplying’ their 
place in all cafes by the swEATING BATH, a 
ptactice fo univerfal among them, and which 
has fo decided an influence on the whole phy- 
fical {tate of the people, that we muft abfolutely 
dwell a little longer upon it *. 

The ufe of the bath, that venerable relic of 
the manners of the antient world, is now almoft 
entirely confined to the oriental nations, where 
it minifters both to health and to luxury, and is 
perpetuated by religion. In Europe it has been 
gradually declining for feveral centuries, though 
it was here alfo in fome fort interwoven with re- » 
ligion t; Ruflia and Hungary are at prefent the 
only countries in this quarter of the world, 
where it is ftill the cuftom to bathe after the 
manner of the antients. In Ruflia particularly 
the bath makes fo much a part of the fyftem of 
living, that it is ufed by people of every age and 
in all circumftances, by infants, by women, at. 
their lying-in, in almoft all ficknefles, before 
and after a journey, after hard work, &c. The 
bath is a neceflary of life fo indifpenfable to the 


* See the excellent tra of profeffor Schloetzer on’ the 
harmlefinefs of the {mall-pox in Ruffia, . 
+ The holy-water in the roman-catholic church is a 
Sight remnant of it. 
common 
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ominon people, that they frequent it as often 
as poflible, well or ill, and without any parti- 
cular occafion, once a week at leaft. Perfons 
of the middle ftations, in good circumftances, 
and the great, ufually conftruct vapour-baths 
after the ruffian fafhion in their own houfes; 
though in thefe claffes the practice is becoming 
more confined as foreign manners gain ground 

among them. 
The: baths haye been common throughdut 
Ruffia from time immemorial; they are de-— 
{cribed by Neftor fo long ago as the eleventh 
century precifely as they are conftituted at pre. 
fent. — Among the antients the baths were 
public buildings, under the immediate cogni- 
zance of the government.. ‘Their invention 
was owing to cleanlinefs and convenience; but 
in the fequel all the graces of architecture were 
‘Javifhed upon them, and at length luxury and 
voluptuoufnefs fo diftorted them from their pri- 
mitive purpofes, that they were offenfive and 
fhocking even to the moralifts of antiquity. 
Alexander was aftonifhed at the magnificence 
of the baths in Perfia: at Rome, under the em- 
perors, there were once 870 of thefe edifices, 
that in point of magnificence and tafte might 
pafs for mafter-pieces of art; and which were 
doomed in after-times to be demolifhed by the 
Cpe ais Goths, 
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Goths, or converted into churches by bifhops. = 
In our days Hungary is the only country that 
can ftill fhew baths equal in magnificence to 
thofe of the antient Romans. In Ruffia, on the 
contrary, they are always of that- fimple cons 
- {truétion which befpeaks their primitive and moft 
effential deftination. 

Here the public baths # uftially confit of 
mean wooden houfes, fituate, whenever it is pofs 
fible, by the fide of a running ftream. . In the 
bath-room is a large vaulted oven, which when 
heated makes the paving-ftones lying upon it 
red-hot; and adjoining to the oven is a kettle 
fixed in mafonry, for the purpofe of holding 
boiling water. Round about the walls are three 
ot four rows of benches one above another like 
the feats of a feaffold. The room has little 
light, but here and.there are apertures for lets 
ting the vapour efcape: the cold water tha 
is wanted being let in by {mall channels. Some 
baths have an anti-chamber for drefling and un- 


* hey are called public becaufe they are under the 
eare of the police, and are let out to common people on the 
erown’s account; farther than this the government takes 
fio concern either about their erection or their management. 
Out in the country they are entirely free. — The produce 
from the contract is trifling. At leait, in the year1723, in 
the whole empire it amounted tono more than 37,957 rubles. 


dreffing ; 
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drefling ; but in moft of them this is done in 
the open court-yard, which on that account hag 
a boarded fence, and is provided with benches 
of planks. 

By. far the. majority of the baths are con. 
ftructed as they are here defcribed. In the 
country, in parts where wood is {carce, they 
fometimes confift of miferable caverns, come 
-monly dug in the earth clofe to the bank of 
fome river. In the houfes of wealthy individu. 

als, and in the palaces of the. great, they are 
formed upon the fame conftruction but infinitely 
more elegant and convenient. 

The heat in the bath-reom is ufually at from 
32 to 4o degrees of Reaymur, and that greatly 
increafed by the throwing of water. eyery five 
aninutes on the glowing hot ftones in the cham- 
ber of the oven. By this means the heat often 
rifes, efpecially on the uppermoft bench to 44 
degrees of that thermometer. —- ‘The bathers 
lie, ftark-naked, on one of the benches, where 
they perfpire more or lefs in proportion to the 
heat of the humid atmofphere in which they are 
enveloped. Jn order the better to promote per- 
f{piration and completely to open the pores, they 
are firft rubbed, and then gently flagellated with 
leafy ‘bunches of birch. After remaining awhile 
they « come down from the {weating-bench, and 


$3 wath 
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wath their body with warm or cold water, and 
at laft plunge over head in a large tub of water. 
“Many people throw themfelves immediately from 
the bath-room into the adjoining river, as the 
youths of antient Rome ufed to leap into a pond 
after the violent exercife of wreftling, or roll 
themfelves in the fnow in a froft of ten or more 

degrees. | 
The ruffian baths, therefore, are swEATING+ 
BATHs; not the roman tepidaria and caldaria of 
a moderate warmth, but very violent f{weating- 
baths, which to a perfon unhabituated to the 
practice bring on a real, though a gentle and 
almoft voluptuous fwoon. ‘They are vapour- 
BATHS, not water nor yet dry fweating-baths ; 
herein they differ from all the baths of antiquity 
as well as from thofe of the modern orientals ; 
and this is alfo their effential excellence, that 
they are beneficial in fuch a variety of cafes 
where hot-water baths would be ufelefs or even 
pernicious. They are, farther, saLUTARY- 
BATHS, as they promote cleanlinefs, affift the 
perfpiration, render the {kin foft and fmooth, 
-&c. and not voluptuous baths as among the 
Greeks and Romans. All the inventions of ef- 
feminacy and luxury are entirely obviated; of 
anointing after the ufe of the bath (which in 
Rome was held fo indifpenfable a requifite, that 
even 
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even the. emperors diftributed oil among the 
people) the Ruffian is perfectly ignorant. In- 
ftead of this the fudden. tranfition from heat, to 
a rigorous froft hardens his body to all the feve- 
tities of climate, to every viciflitude of weather ; 
a tranfition which feems unnatural or dangerous 
to us, only from the prejudices of a {oft and 
effeminate age’*. 
It is not to be doubted that the Ruffians owe 
‘their longevity, their robuft {tate of health, their 
little difpofition to certain mortal difeafes, and 
their happy and cheerful temper, moftly to thefe 
baths; though climate, aliment, and habits of 
living likewife contribute their fhare. — The 
great lord chancellor Bacon, and other fagacious 
obfervers of nature. and of mankind, have la- 
mented, and certainly not without caufe, that 
this bathing has fallen into difufe among the mo- 
dern nations of Europe, and juftly with the 
practice back again in all our towns and villages. 
In faé, when we confider that the old phyficians 


* The turkih ladies, who certainly need not yield in point 
of delicacy to thofe of Europe, bear this fudden alteration 
equally well with the ruffian populace. They continue 
bathing, according to the teftimony of lady Mary Wortley 
Montague, at leatt four or five hours together, and without 
catching cold, though they So immediately from the hot bath 
into the cool apartment ; — which was naturally very {ur- 
prifing to the englifh ne 
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fo early introduced into their practice this res 
medy of nature’s own invention, and employed 
it with fuch great fuccefs; when we recollect 
that Rome for five hundred years together had 
no phyficians but only baths, and that to this 
day a multitude of nations cure almoft all their 
qnaladies. merely by baths ; we cannot avoid re- 
garding the difmiffion of them. as the epocha of 
2 grand revolution which has ‘been wrought in 
the phyfical flate ‘of the human race in our 
quarter of the world. 

The natural perfpiration, the moft important 
of all excretions, muft naturally go on better in 
a body conftantly kept foft by bathing. A 
great number of impurities which privily lay in 
us the train to tedious and dangerous diftem-. 
pers, are timely removed ere they poifon the blood ~ 
and the juices, All exanthematic difeafes are 
abated by bathing, confequently then the fmall- 
pox 5 and if this dreadful diforder be actually 
lefs fatal in Rufia than in other countries, this 
phenomenon need not be attributed. to any 
other caufe than the vapour-baths *. 

‘The Pores, rélated to the Ruflians by defcent 
and language, have alfo in their bodily frame fo 


"+ ‘See on this fubjee, in ‘Schlotzer s above-quoted work, 
the differtation of Dr. Sanchez : _ De cura variolarym vapo- 


xarii ope apud Ruffos, &c. 
auch 
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much fimilarity with them, as would make it 
plainly perceptible that the two nations originate 
from the fame ftock, if the difference of the na- 
tional character were not fo very ftriking. On 
the whole the Poles are of a larger, drier, and, 
more flefhy caft.; their countenance is open and 
friendly; their bodily ftruéture is well-propor-. 
tioned, and only the neck is commonly thicker 
- with them than is ufual among the other euro. | 
pean nations. The men of all ranks wear whifk. 
ers, and fhave their heads in fuch manner that 
only a lock of hair remains on the crown ; a par- 
ticularity which gives them in the eyes of other 
Europeans a foreign and almof{t an afiatic ap- 
pearance. ‘The female fex are famed for their 
beauty over all the north ; to the peculiar ad- 
vantages of figure, they have alfoa delicate fhape, 
Small elegant feet and fine long hair. The fame 
‘flexibly: which we noticed among the Rul- 
flians, is alfo obfervable among the Poles: their 
looks in common intercourfe are far more ani- 
‘ghated and ‘lively. , 

Firm and lafting as the torporal ftruéture of 
ilie Poles feerns'to be, and great as the: tendency 
of their education and way of ‘life is to harden 
the common people ; yet the hoft of difeafes to 
“which this ‘nation is liable is comparatively 
“greater than that of their neighbours. Whether 

at 
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it be the quality-of the atmofphere, which is 
rendered unwholefome by the numerous and 
large morafles, and by the fituation of the car- 
pathian mountains receives a peculiar acridity ; 
whether it arifes from the want of good potable 
water, or the uncleanly way of living fo confpi- 
‘cuous in the majority of the inhabitants: it is, 
however, a fingular circumftance, that Poland is 


vifited by more violent and malignant difeafes, — 


and that thefe are here more infectious and dan- 
gerous, than in the more northerly Ruffia. 

In the ‘polith provinces which now belong to 
the ruflian’ empire, efpecially in Volhynia and 
the Ukraine, where the country, however, in 
comparifon ‘with Lithuania, is elevated and dry, 
-diforders of the breaft, intermittent fevers, 
fmall-pox, worms, plica polonica, itch, and ve- 
nereal infections, are the moft current difeafes. 
Epidemical difeafes are rare; but none of them 
commit fuch depredations as the fmall-pox, 
which is partly to be afcribed to bad treatment 
~ and diet, but principally to the carelefinels of 
the people. Little as the common Turks. give 
themfelves any concern to guard againft the 
plague; not a whit more does the polith peafant 
take any pains to ward off the infection of the 
moft dangerous fmall-pox. The fick and healthy 
lie together with the cattle ina very {mall in- 

clofure 5 


a 
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clofure; the compreffed exhalations, and the 
ufually immoderate heat of the room, impart to 
this malady fuch a degree of malignity, that it 
feems little fhort of a miracle that any one of 


thefe unfortunate creatures fhould efcape with 
his: life, 


‘The ravages of this diforder are, even in a 
to the rude climate, every where great. We may 
confidently {tate the mortality at fix or feven out 
of ten; and fuch as efcape this fate are almoft al- 
ways cruelly disfigured. Hence it is alfo that 
no country in Europe fo fwarms with blind peo- 
ple as Poland. If we. except thofe who are 
become fo by the plica polonica, the remainder 
may impute this dreadful calamity to the fmall- 
pox *. — Inoculation is only practifed in large 
towns, in the country it is almoft entirely. un- 
known ; and where the introdudtion of it has 
been here and there attempted, it has been con- 
{tantly oppofed by the national prejudice 7 ob- 
ftinate as not to be conquered. 


Preternatural births are extremely rare; of 
B00 or 1000 there fcarcely happens one where 
any obftetrical art is neceflary. 


¥ De la Fontaine, mifcellaneous differtations on phylic, 
and furgery relating to Poland. Breflau, 1792, 8vo. p. 111; 
<)> See . 


The 
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The venereal difeafe in great towns is in the 
ratio of fix to ten; fo generally has this dreadful 
evil fpread. In the country it is proportionately 
not lefs prevalent; once it happened that of 
yoo recruits 80 were infeed. — Of the various 
modifications of this fubtile peftilence, none are 
more frequently obferved than venereal ulcers in 
the nofe; and there is perhaps no country in 
Europe where we meet with more perfons with- 
out nofes than in Poland. The fevere northern 
climate, and the fupprefled perfpiration which is 
almoft always a confequence of it, exafperate this 
difeafe fo much that even one brought by a Pole 
from a warmer country is eafier to. cure than one 
gaught in Poland *. . 

All the diftempers which we have now been 
mentioning, Poland has in, common with the 
other nations of our part of the globe; but the 
matted hair is an affliction altogether peculiar to 
that country ; and therefore claims, on this ac- 
count, as well as that of its very general diffufion, © 
to be rather more circumftantially mentioned 
here. | | 

The matted-locks, clotted hair, or plica polo- 
nica, is an endemial difeafe in Poland and fome 


* De la Fontaine, mifcellaneous differtations on phyfic 
and furgery relating to Poland. ‘Breflau, 1792. 8vo. 
Pont 29" a4 | 

of 
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of the adjacent countries *, in which the morbid 
imatter critically fettles in the hair, and clots it 
- together in fo peculiar a manner, that it cannot 
by any means be difentangled or combed out. 
The matter of the difeafe, however, does not 
always depofit itfelf in the hair alone, but fettles 


* This difeafe is now traced from the fource:of the 
Viltula (to which it is indebted for its name) into the car- 
pathian mountains; Lithuania, White and Red Ruflia, and 
‘Tartary. — When and in what region it may have firft 
arifen, cannot be precifely afcertained. It was unknown to 
the Greeks, the Romans, and the Arabians; Some modern 
writers place its origin in Europe in the year 1387, and 
affirm that it was bronght into Poland by the Tartars. — If 
this affertion were actually proved, it would amply repay 
our pains to examine why the clotted-locks have not become 
endemial alfo in Ruffia by means of the Tartars, as it is well 
known that a great part of this empire was long under tartarian 
fupremacy, and the intercourfe between the two nations was 
fo great. At any rate it is a remarkable phenomenon that 
fo infeCtious a difeafe, confidering the clofe vicinity and the 
conftant traffic carried on between’Poland and Ruffia, and 
the great fimilarity in mode of life, climate, and aliments 
‘has not found its way among the latter people. Confe- 
quently, the ground of it muft lie either in the local-quality 
of Poland, (which however de la Fontaine abfolutely de- 
Hies,) or there muft be fome circumftance in the ruffian way 
of living, which diminifhes or annihilates their difpofition to 
this malady. May not perhaps ‘the’ vapour-baths produce 
this beneficial effet ? At leaft we-are affured on good autho- 
pity that warm vapours and medicines for promoting per 
fpiratiow are among the moft neceffary requilites to a cure. 


fometimes 
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fometimes alfo in the nails of the fingers and 
toes. | 

This dangerous and loathfome difeafe {pares 
neither age nor fex, nor condition, not even 
foreigners newly arrived in Poland; nay, infants 
at times bring it with them into the world. The 
lower claffes of people are however the moft fub- — 
ject to it, boors, beggars, and jews. In Vol- 
hynia and the Ukraine this difeafe is among the 
common people in the ratio of two or three to 
ten; among the nobility and the fubftantial 
burghers, as two to thirty or forty. Many 
thoufands of perfons pafs their whole lives en- 
tirely free from it ; others have it feveral times, 
and fometimes even at regular periods.’. Hair of 
all colours is equally liable to it; but moftly the 
light-brown. The fofter the hair the more eafily 
does the morbid matter pafs into it. The difeafe 
is alfo infectious ; it is either innate, or commu- 
nicated by nurfes, by fleeping in the fame bed 
with an infected perfon, or by clothes. — Even 
brutes are expofed to the plica polonica, efpecially 
thofe which have long hair. 

The proximate caufe of this difeafe is a fort of 
humour with which phyficians are fill unac- 
guainted, and is not lefs difficult to be afcertained 
than the venereal, the fcorbutic, &c. Thus 


much however is apparent, that it is a peculiarly 
vifcous 
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¢ifcous and actid matter, which has its feat in 
the lymph, and makes a depofit in the hair or the 
nails, which depofition is to be regarded as a 
crifis. The caufes of this matter it is not eafy 
to afcertain ; for neither air, nor water, nor food 
feem dire€tly to contribute any thing to the enu- 
cleation of this difeafe; cleanlinefs and frequent 
combing of the hair are no fecurity. againft it; 
neither do other diftempers feem to take part in 
the caufes of this affliction, though they greatly 
exafperate it! when the patient is at the fame time 
attacked by them. | 

The tranfit of the matter of the plica polonica 
into the hair happens when itis feparated from 
the common mals of the juices and is fufficiently 
prepared for a crifis. Ere this crifis comes‘on, 
the patient has frequently much to fuffer; but 
fometimes the clots form without his feeling the 
leaft previous indifpofition. If the phyfician be 
not fo fortunate as to draw off the morbid matter 
into the hair or into the nails, or this be not 
‘effected by nature herfelf, then the cafe of the 
patient is extremely dangerous: for if the mor- 
bid matter fall on any of the nobler parts, on the 
brain, or the lungs, or the ftomach, it brings 
on the moft cruel of mortal difeafes; if it flow 
to the eyes, it caufes inflammations, cataracts, &c. 
if it be fo acrimonious and corrofive as to attack 

7 the 
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the marrow in the bones, then the difeafe fs 
generally incurable, and the patient dies in the 
moft excruciating torments. 

As foon as the crifis has happened to the han 
or nails, all bad fymptoms ceafe, and the patient 
gets well by degrees; but if the fymptoms 
return, it is then a fure fign that there is ftill a 
portion of the matter remaining in the juices, 
which fhould likewife pafs into thofe parts. It 
frequently happens, when the morbid matter is 
too copious to be entirely abforbed by the hairs, 
that they fnap_ in the middle, and it oozes out 
between them in great quantity, when the patient 
- 3s plagued with vermin to fuch a degree as can- 
not be defcribed. But that the hair fhould be fo 
diftended that blood flows out of it, as fome 
antient authors have aflerted, is by no means the 
fact. —+ When the clotted-leck is coipletely 
formed, benignant nature takes care to repel the 
mifchief by producing new hairs, which forcibly; 
ds. it were, feparate the clotted-lock from the 
head. This happens, though but feldom, in 2 
few days or weeks, but ordinarily in the {pace of 
from one to four months, but fometimes not till 
the next {pring. 

- The method of treating this difgufting and 
often extremely dangerous difeafe, is naturally 
very various, according to the different fymptoms 

and 
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tnd courfe of it. Both inward and outward 
remedies mutt be employed. At its very firft 
appearance endeavours muft be ufed to thin and 
mitigate the tough acrimonious matter to fit it 
for paffing into the hair. As foon as the crifis 
comes on, medicines that promote perfpiration 
mui{t be applied, unlefs there be any degree of 
fever. When the crifis is once over, there is no 
longer any reafon for apprehending that the 
-morbid matter will return to the mafs of blood ; 
excepting in the cafe when. a clotted-lock is cut 
off, into which the morbid matter had not yet 
fully pafled*. The principal outward remedies 

| are 


* The clotted- lock may be cut off bitliont! any danger, 
when it hangs to found frefh-grown hair, and has loft its 
peculiar ftench; fat, and glofs. For being quite fecure 
about it, at firft let only fome of the points be cut off daily ; 
if no bad effeéts enfue, it may then be entirely abfcinded 
from the head, that is, in the after-growa hair ; but (what 
is extremely curious) not without pain in the waift. — The 
dreadful confequences of too early an abfciffion ‘have made 
the people fo fearful, that they will feldom allow the clotted- 
lock to be cut off, even when it can be done without 
danger. Hence it is obfervable, particularly among the 
~ common people, that they bear their clotted-locks till they 
fall off of themfelves, or, if this do not happen, they go to 
the grave with them, — The national cuftom of fhaving 
‘the head probably took its rife from the notion that by 
fo doing this difeafe would be prevented. “But, as we have 
VOL. Ils oa feen, 
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are warm vapour bathing and wafhing the hair 
with vegetable decoétions. — When all outward 
and inward applications to difentangle the clotted- 
lock have been tried to no purpofe, inoculation 
will effect it, by caufing the patient to put ona 
hood or cap which has been worn by one infected 
with a frefh plica *. | 

The lower clafs of people in general but rarely 
apply to a phyfician, commonly, either from 
poverty or from prejudice, ufing no other - 
remedy than fuch as are known to’them from | 
vulgar experience. Happily the diet of the polifh 
boors, on the whole, is the moft-harmlefs, be- 
caufe the moft fimple, that can be conceived. 
Every kind of animal food, if not totally un- 
known to them, is at leaft very feldom put upon 
their homely board. Various forts of grits, 
pulfe, and potatoes, are their common nourifh- 
ment. Sour cabbage, four turneps, four-crout, 
and other antifeptics, they eat in incredible quan- 
tities. One ipecies of national food deferves par- 
ticular notice, which is called ‘* Barfzez.”? This 


feen, the hair is exadtly the fafeit conductor felected by 
Nature herfelf, for difcharging the morbid matter from the 
mafs of blood ; and it is truly amazing that the polifh nation, 
after fo long experience, has not abolifhed fo petnicious:a 
practice. 

* La Soatanabl pafim, p. 5-50. 
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is a foup,. in which barley or grits is boiled with 
red turneps or cabbage made four, and which 
affords at once a well-tafted and wholefome food. 
It is above all things to this mefs that the Pole is 
indebted for being lefs liable to the feurvy, from 
the foul air that he breathes in his narrow ftrongly 
heated room, than he otherwife would be. And 
{till lefs would he feel it if intemperance in drink- 
ing were not fo much greater among the vulgar 
than in any other country *. 

The Lirnuanians in their bodily ftru€tute 
are between the Poles and the Ruflians, but 
are fhorter than either. Crouching under the 
weight of flavery and want, their phyfical cha- 
‘racter alfo. bears the marks of that degradation 
to which that once fo flourifhing.a nation is funk. 
— In falubrity, however, they are far better than 
_in outward circumftances: we find among them 
fewer difeafes than among the Poles. Almoft 
all the diftrits of Lithuania that border on the 
Baltic are marfhy and wet; yet intermittent 


* The account which de la Fontaine gives in thefe lines 
of the way of living and diet of the Poles, is likewife 
literally adapted to the ruffian nation ; potatoes only ex- 
cepted, which in Roffia are little cultivated and eaten. The 
‘¢ Borfchtfch,”’ as it is called in rufs, is, properly {peaking, 
peculiar to the Ukraine; but is alfo feen in all parts of 
Ruffia, and even on the tables of the foreigners in St. 
Peterburg, being deemed a wholefome, well-tafted foup. 


A: fevers. 
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fevers are extremely rare; alfo the clotted-locks 
and venereal taints are lefs common that in what 
was’ heretofore called Great and Little Poland. 
"The ratio of the former being here among the - 
lower orders as four to forty, and among the 
higher as thrée to ninety or a hundred. Cuta- 
neous eruptions, itch, fcrofula, he@tic com- _ 
plaints, and fevers, aré among their moft currerit 
diforders ; no difeafe is however fo common as 
worms. Inoculation for the fmall-pox ‘jis here 

till totally unknown. nm 
The defcription which we have here to make 
of the Lettres is not much more favourable. 
‘The two nations, as in the traits of their hiftory, 
bear alfo a {trong refemblance in the features of 
their face; hard fervice, want of all fuperior 
‘cultivation, deftitution of the neceffaries of life 
‘are deeply imprinted on their phyfiognomy in 
legible characters. The Lettes are very fhort of 
{tature; among the women particularly are many, | 
‘who, in comparifon with other nations, might 
_pafs for dwarfs. In tolerable circumftances their 
bodies foon become flefhy: but, from the ace 
counts of impartial eye-witnefles, lufty people 
are feldom feen. None of the Lettes are equal 
in ftrength to the german peafantry, efpecially 
as to what concerns lifting and carrying: never- 
nen) they endure to an aftonifhing degree the 
4. _ extremities 
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extremities of froft dnd heat and continued rains, , 
likewife hard work with but little fleep, to all 
which climate, mode of living, and habit greatly 
contribute. The hot-bath is likewife much in 
ufe among the Lettes, who, like the Ruffians, 
go from the extreme heat of them immediately 
into the open air; accordingly they are feldom 
heard. to complain of defluxions, rheums,, 
catarrhs, and toothachs. In general they are- ) 
but little acquainted with prevailing ficknefles ; 
both plenty and want feem equally well to agree 
with their conttitutions ; even to a very advanced 
age their teeth are firm and found, and generally, 
very white, Spirituous liquors, of which. they 
are extremely fond, feem to do no injury to their 
health. — The women bring forth with much 
eafe, commonly witheut affiftance, and ftanding.. 
Infirm children are rarely feen ; they are f{wathed, 
only for a fhort time, very foon crawl upon the 
ground in all weathers quite naked, and. their: 
nurfes themfelves are children of five or fix, 
years old *. 
The nations of the FINNISH race, like moft of 
the northern people, are but ofa middling height. | 
The characteriftics of their phyfiognomy are as 
follows: a flat face with funk cheeks, dark-grey 


* Hupel’s topographical accounts of Livonia: and 
erent, tom. ll. p. 121-194. ~ 
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eyes, a thin beard, tawny hair, and a fallow 
complexion. This defcription is. particularly 
applicable to the Laplanders; among the Finns 
the figure is fomewhat ameliorated by better 
living and culture, yet the caft of the vifage is 
the fame. ‘The Ticheremifles and the Tichu- 
vathes, in their bodily conformation have more 
of the tartarian; while the Mordvines approach 
nearer to the Ruffians, and the Vogules to the 
Kalmuks. ‘The laft, as well as the Oftiaks, 
betray their mungrel origin by their dark hair, 
as the auburn colour of it is charatteriftie of all 
the genuine finnifh nations. _ 

The healthy ftate of the finnifh people pro- 
ceeds from their climate and manner of life. 
They are all of a {trong make, and know little of 
badily ailments ; but theidgjieettive -propenfity 
to inflammatory liquors undermines their phyfical 
vigour. — With the Laplanders the mortality 
among the children, from the want of nurfing | 
and ¢are, is very great; and few aged people 
are feen among them. Their moft common 
difeafes are itch, pulmonary diforders, putrid 
fevers, broken bones, (which frequently happen 
by their climbing the enormous mountains of 
- fnow and ice,) and diftempers of the eyes, a 
confequence of dazzling light from the fnow and 
the {moke of their huts. Befides a number of 

fuperftitious 
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fuperftitious rites. and facrifices adopted againft 
thefe maladies, in inward complaints they prin- 
cipally have recourfe to the warm blood of a 
frefh-killed rein-deer, and in outward ailments 
tothe cautery of burning fungus. No Laplander 
will venture to marry till he have firft killed a 
rein-deer with his own hand. Sterility among 
the women is difgraceful, but rare; they bring 
their children into the world with great facility, 
and always on that occafion enjoy the affiftance 
of their hufbands. — The Finns are univerfally 
great eaters, and, in fpite of their {trong paflion 
for brandy, not unfrequently attain to a very ad- 
vanced age. The difeafes common among them 
_ are dropfy, fcurvy, the falling ficknefs, and above 
all hypochondri ; The, other finnifh nations 
_ know little or nothing of thefe maladies ; it is 
however very remarkable, that the {mall-pox 
were known among the Oftiaks -Previous to the 
arrival of the Ruflians *. 

The Tartar {tem divides into. fo many 
branches, and the mode of living and govern- 
ment of them, even within the ruffian empire, 
are fo various and diftinét, that a general deli- 
neation of them would be next to impoffible. 


. * Defcription of all the nations of the ruffian empire, 
art, Yinns. 


hs . Severak 
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Several tartarian tribes, by commixture with 
other nations, have obliterated their original im- 
preflion; and by the, exchange of their civil 
conftitution, their religion, and their manners, 
they have alfo fo much disfigured their phyfical 


character, that, were it not for hiftorical ac-: 
counts, we fhould fearcely be able to trace out. 


their origin. ‘This may particularly be affirmed 
of every branch of the fiberian Tartars, which, 
for the moft part, now bear only the namies. of 
their patriarchal relatives, and fince their fettle- 
ment in that vaft defert region are become either 
true Ruffians, or a motley breed from all the fur- 
rounding nations. Of the proper Tartars thofe 
of Kazan, Aftrakhan, and the Krimea have re- 
tained their national a i in éxternals, 
and therefore thefe are they whom we are 


to feek out the charaéteriftic marks of their 


bodily ftructure. 

The genuine unmingled Tartar is of middling 
ftature and lean. His head has an oval form, 
the complexion is frefh and lively ; the mouth 
and eyes are fmall, the latter moftly black 
and always expreflive ; the hair-dark-brown, the 
teeth firm and white. ‘The Tartars are in gene- 
ral a very well-made people, and their difcreet 
and modelt behaviour imparts to their flender 
make an agreeable appearance which is. not eafy 

to 


a 
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to be defcribed. Among’ the female fex, though » 
there aré but few: who can, ftrictly fpeaking, be 
called beauties; yet the open friendly coun-. 
‘tenance, the blooming hue of health, and. the 
harmonious proportion of all the limbs, give 
them fuch charms as we do not every day meet 
with even among european ladies. — This com- 
plete and noble fhape is however only the in- 
heritance of real Tartars, and lofes itfelf more 
or lefs in the collateral branches of this people. . 
The Bafchkirs, for example, have much flatter 
faces, larger ears, ftronger limbs, and are more 
flefhy. ‘With the Kirghifes the little’ tartarian 
eyes are ftill lefs; and the Teleutes and Yakutes 
bear in their form traces not to be miftaken of 
their commie Mongoles and Kalmuks. 

_ The Tartar general have a very good 
_ lafting conftitution, and their fimple manner of 
life, their temperance, and cleanlinefs, fecure 
them for the moft part from all malignant and 
contagious difeafes; the fmall-pox excepted, 
which feldom rage among them, but when they 
do, the havoc they commit is the greater. Tem- 
perance and cleanlinefs among the Tartars are 
not merely popular habits but are a law of their 
religion. The Koran commands them to wath — 
feveral times a day, and particularly delivers 
rules of conduct to the female fex in all fitua- 
" tions. 
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tions. It interdiéts the ufe of wine and. fpirits, 
and thus faves the faithful from all that legion of 
‘mortal ills that follow om intemperance. ‘Not. 
fo falutary and dietetic is the command which 
enjoins abftinence from all manner of food; the 
Tartars count annually two hundred and five 
faft-days, on which they are not only prohibited 
to eat certain meats, but they mult totally abftain 
from all nourifhment fo long as the fun is vifible - 
in the horizon. — Though the Koran allows 
of polygamy, yet itis rarely cuftomary for people 
of the poorer or inferior fort to take more than 
one wife; opulent perfons have commonly two, 
and extremely few go beyond that number. 

The farther we advance from the bounds of 
our european quarter of th be, the more 
fingular and different are the >. we meet in 
which the inexhauftible fancy of Nature has 
fhaped the nobleft of her creatures. What a 
tranfition from the pure harmonious form of the 
Tartars to the fantaftical combinations that pre- 
vail in the features and bodily ftructure of the 
MONGOLIAN Nations! 

The Kalmuks are commonly of a middling 
ftature ; they are {trong built, and rather meagre 
than flefhy. The face is fo flat, that the fkull of 
‘a Kalmuk can be diftinguifhed from a thoufand. 
‘Phe little narrow eyes, with the pointed corners 

13 — running 
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running to the nofe and the temples, are par- 
ticularly characteriftic. The nofe is compreffed 
and fmall, the chin fhort, the lips thick, the 
late growing beard very fcanty, the teeth white 
and even. The large ears ftand wide from the 
head : the complexion copper-coloured or tawny, 
but the hair black. In confequence of riding fo - 
much on horfeback, and from their ufual pof » 
ture in fitting, the Kalmuks are generally bow- 
- kneed at an early period of life. Feeling and 
tafte are in moft of them very obtufe, the other 
fenfes generally acute. The female fex are only 
diftinguifhed from the fame form by their {mall- 
nefs and a very delicate fkin. —- Notwithftand- 
ing the duration for which the bodies of the 
Kalmuks feemto be conftructed, malignant dif- 
eafes are extremely frequent among them. The 
_ {mall-pox are ufually mortal; putrid fevers and 
the venereal difeafe carry off a great part. of their 
population, and the itch is a peculiar malady, 
which fhews itfelf here particularly obftinate, 
and is attended by bad confequences. School- 
mafters are at the fame time phyficians; their 
principal remedies confift in rhubarb, drugs, the 
-greafe and brain of animals, moxa of artemifia, | 
and the like. 
The Burets refemble the Kalmuks in outward 
form as far as fome flight variations, We find, 


for. 
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for example,, more lufty people among. the for- 
mer 5 their growth of hair is mot fo copious, 
and many of-their men néver get a beard. The 
countenance is fallow; the bodily ftru@ure has 
but little folidity or ftrength: a Rufhan of equal 


age and fize always. weighs more than a Buret, 


and will beat feyeral of them in boxing. -—— Not- 
withf{tanding this feeble, con{litution, the Burests 


are, however, a very healthy, people, though 


they feldom attain to an advanced age. The 
fmall-pox was formerly very deftructive to them; 
but fince an inoculation-hofpical: has been infti- 
tuted at Irkutfk, the mortality accafioned by it 
feems to be greatly diminifhed.. The Bureets 
now bring thither not only their children in 
ly inoculate 
ual among 
® 


multitudes, but they very fre 
themfelves. The itch, which is v 
them, is a confequence of their manner of living, 
food, and clothing. In chronical difeafes they ufe 
the warm-baths on the eaft-fide of the lake 
Baikal. Their phyficians are the Schamanes, 
who pretend to heal them more by facrifices, in- 
eantations, and fpells than by natural means. — 
The Mongoles in their phyfical conftrudion 
approach more to the Kalmuks than to the 
Burets. 

Of all the fiberian nations the Tuneuszs 
are molt diftinguithed by their greater fymmetry 
of 


if 


= 
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of form. They are ufually of the middling 
fize, well grown, and flender: the face is 16 
flat than with the Kalmuks} the eyes are little 
- but lively, and the nofe is likewife fmall but 
well-fhaped : the beard is feldom buthy, and'thetr 
hair is black. | Sight and hearing’ are ‘aftonifh- 
ingly acute. The female fex are well-thaped 
and of an agreeable figure. -—— Of difeafes they 
know but little; properly fpeaking there -are 
among them none at all. Neverthelefs they fel- 
-dom live to be old, which 1s owing partly to the | 
climate, partly to, their toilfome and perilous 
-manner Of life... The fmall-pox. occafionally’ap- 
‘pears among them, and then commits great ra- 
.vages. ‘Their idolatrous prigfts are at the fame 
time their Phaytigians. oli ys bea 


ra m4 ’ 


"As we approach nearet to He ont sii, both. 
“the animal and vegetable! productions’ of nature 
become more and more ftunted.’ The ordinary 
ftature of the Samoveves feldom’' exceeds four 
or five feet; and their whole exterior correfponds 
with their dwarfifh fize. They are ‘commonly 
{quat built, and have fhort legs ;- the head ‘is 
thick and fmooth, the nofe flat, the lower part 
of the vifage prominent, the mouth and ears are 
large, the lips thin ; and ‘the whole animated iby 
a pair of little; black, long-flit eyes... 'Fo! fo 
many beauties are, fuperadded a tawny. -tkin 

thining 
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fhining with greafe, and black briftly hair, which, 

though fparingly fcattered, is carefully pluckeil 
up. The female fex are rather more flender, but 
withal lefs, and on the whole quite as hideous ; 
their maturity comes on very early, but fades 
fo much the earlier for propagation. Moft of 
the girls are mothers in their eleventh or twelfth 
year; but their marriages are rarely prolific, 
and before the thirtieth year they have already 
done bearing. 

The fame bodily ftructure and the inthe fea~ 
tures of face, fubject to many variations from 
hideous to more hideous, are applicable likewife 
to the eaft-fiberian tribes. The Kamrscua- 
DALES are equally dwarfifh, only more broad- 
fhouldered; thick head, long flat face, little 
eyes, thin lips, ftraggling hair, are here likewife 
_ -the chief lineaments of the human form. The 
kamt{chadale women, on the other hand, form 
fome exception to this delineation; they are 
praifed, at leaft, for a fine white fkin, very little 
hands and feet, and withal a better proportion 
‘of limbs. — The Kamtfchadales are fubje& to. 
few illnefles, but cripples are very frequent 
among them, occafioned by their, dangerous 
journies and occupations. The moft current 
diforders are the fcurvy and the venereal dif- 
eafe; the latter was known among them before 

the 
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‘the arrival of the Ruffians. The dazzling re- > 
flection of the fnow, which here lies on the 
sround during the greater part of the year, is 
the caufe of frequent inflammation of the eyes. 
The fmall-pox is fo malignant among this peo- 
- ple, from their living chiefly on fifh and other 
aliment that eafily turn to putrefaction, that, 
like the plague, it ufually carries off a whole 
generation when once it begins to be rife. Inocu- 
lation, however, has been long in practice among 
them; every Kamtfchadale performs this ope- 
ration on himfelf, by means of a fifh-bone dipped 
in the variolous pus. — Both men and women | 
are alike of a warm temperament; the acrid 
juices engendered in thefe ichthyophagi by food, 
climate, and mode of life, give them an incredi- 
ble propenfity to voluptuoufnefs. The women 
_ bear eafily and ¥. very fruitful. 

The form of the TschuxTscHzs and Ko- 
RYEKES differs fo much from that of the Kamt- 
{chadales, that thefe people muft neceffarily be 
of a different origin. The former are principally 
diftinguifhed- by a fall head and a round 
meagre face. — The Kurixs incline towards 
the Japannefe, and are much better fhaped; a 
great part of thefe iflanders have fuch a quantity 
of hair over their whole body, that they are 
often for that reafon. called the hairy Kurils. 

On 
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On the contrary, with the ALEuTANs, éven the 
beard is very fcanty, and the fkin completely 
white; and their figure on the whole is rather 
_ agreeable *. 


* Defcription of all the nations that compofe the ruffian 
empire. — Travels of the academicians, paflim. — Storch’s 
hiftorifeh-fatiftfehés gemelde des ruflifchen reichs, &¢. 
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VIE W. 


OF THE 


RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 


OF THE SEVERAL RANKS OR GLASSES O# 
THE SUBJECTS. 


THE notion commonly prevalent, that formerly 
no more than two c lafles of people were known 
in Ruffia, the nobles and their vaffals, is ill- 
founded. There has always been a fort of middle 
clafs, and in procefs of time this was fplit as it 
were into feveral others. From the remoteft pe- 
riods there have always been cities ; for example, 
Novgorod and Picove,, ywhich for a long feries 
of time were even confidered as republics: then 
Kief, Vladimir, together with others; and after- 
wards Mofco. Befides, when the peafantry firft 
fell into vaflalage, there were claffes that belonged _ 
neither to them nor to the nobility; for, not to 

VOL. Il. u mention 
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mention the clergy, who have ever enjoyed @ 
great confideration, there were the writers, the 
odnodvortzi*, the kozaks, and feveral others. 
In moft of the {tates of Europe the fubjects are 
ufually divided into three claffles. The fame 
number is mentioned in Ruffia by the late em- 
prefs in her inftructions to the commiffion for 
making a code of laws; and this with the 
greateft propriety; as fhe had legiflation chiefly 


* The word odnodvortzi is compounded of oduo, ones 
and dvor, a houfe, and therefore fignifies:owners of one ha- 
bitation only ; they are a certain fet of ruffian peafants who 
were originally nobles, but being reduced ‘to poverty by 
various circumi{tances, were obliged to till themfelves what 
little ground they had remaining, for a maintenance. In 
procefs of time, people of different denominations, fuch 
chiefly as filled inferior offices under government, came and 
fettled among. them; and in the reign of tzar Peter the 
great, when every nobleman was obliged to enlift himfelf in 
the military, feveral of them, even thofe of contiderable 
property, chofe this condition of life, preferring rather to 
pay taxes to government dlong with thefe peafants, than go 
into the fervice. Thefe peafants have their own landed 
property, which they can difpofe of only to thofe of their 
own condition. ‘they pay all taxes impofed’by government ; 
have free liberty to traffic; to exercife any trade, art, or: 
handicraft; and to employ themfelves in every purfuit agree- 
able to their own difpofitions and the laws of the country: 
but they cannot change their condition, nor remove from 
one diftriét and fettle in another, without having’ firft ob- 
tained permiffion: from the government. 
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in view, and exprefsly included the collateral 
ranks. She {peaks therefore only of the nobility ; 
of the middle clafs, in which the clergy is recs 
koned; and of the lower clafs. We may then 
without fcruple adhere to this divifion; for, by 
adopting any other we fhall either run into fan- 
ciful conjectures, or be obliged to make arbitrary 
diftin@ions without fignification, and almoft 
without end. : 

One author divides the ruffian fubjects into 
- five feveral ranks or claffes*; and for fuch a 
divifion arguments may be brought: only he 
fhould not have fet the free peafants in the fame 
clafs with the vaflal-boors, it being well known 
that they are very different in regard to their 
rights. Neither is it apparent why he affigns a 
particular clafs to the foreign fettlers, fince they 
belong either as burghers and manufacturers to 
the middle, or as hufbandmen to the lower clafs. 
I am therefore obliged to depart a little from the 
_divifion which he has adopted as well as from 
that of feveral others. 

Not to lofe our time then in idle divine by 

tribes, it will I think be better to keep principally 


* Purgold’s differtation de diverfis imperii Roffici ordi- 
nibus corumque juribus, &c. Hale 1786. —- Mr. Coxe 
enumerates only four claffes ; and this divifion too may ia 
fome refpects be defended. 
. U 2 in 
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in view thofe three leading claffes before-men= 
‘tioned, which feem to admit of a farther divifion 
in regard to rights and conflitutions, whether 
founded on laws and privileges or on antient 
cuftom and prefcriptive ufage. Accordingly we 
may divide the fubje& into the following five 
general clafles *, by which however it will not 
be nearly exhautted.. 


SECTION L 
‘ 


Nobility. 


Iw Ruffia at prefent there is properly but one. 
kind of nobility. It is the practice in fome other 
‘countries, as it was formerly in this, to make a 
diftin@tion between the higher and lower orders. 
of nobility, but this diftinétion is now entirely 
unknown t; though concerning the peculiar 


* Whoever choofes: may admit more, by reducing, for 
inftance, the khans of the uncivilized nations, the german. 
colonifts, &c. into diftinét claffes, and then we fhall have: 
upwards. of twenty of them, 


+ Mr. Coxe mentions the higher and lower nobility, but: 
from what authorities it does not appear.. 
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charatteriftics of each of thefe two divifions 
authors are not agreed *. It would likewife be 
very difficult to afcertain precifely what privileges 
"were arrogated by the higher nobility of Ruffia 


* As the inquiry concerning what perfons or families 
-ccompofed the high nobility does not properly fall in with 
the fubject now in hand, I shall only fay a few words on it. 
Some appear to make it confilt ef princes fprung from the 
reigning grand-ducal houfes. Others {peak principally of 
the antient boyars: but thence immediately arifes the 
queftion, what they were, whence defcended, and how 
they maintained their dignity, and then, whether this dig- 
nity was conferred by the fovereign, whether it attached 
to birth, or whether it grew out of the confequence they 
brought into the country with them. Jf we ‘confider them. 
as the privy counfellors of the fovereign, then their prece- 
“dence arifes merely from their office, or they muft have 
already been fo by birth. But it has been likewife affirmed, 
that the boyars, and in general the moit confiderable of the 
old ruffian nobility, came from abroad, were fprung from 
foreign anceftors, and brought their nobility into the empire 
with them. This is a matter that muft be left to the curious 
refearches of hiftorians and antiquaries. — But even among 
‘what are-called the inferior nobility, a diftin@ion appeared | 
“fo early as that period : for noblemen that were elevated to 
that honeur by the tzar had precedence over thofe whom 
‘the patriarch, or an archbifhop, or a boyar had raifed toa 
fort of nobleffe. Perhaps there was a difference among the 
boyars; at leaft many of them were merely elected to that 
‘honour. | 
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in preference to the lower *. If we find them in 
poffeffion of no hereditary inherent and effential 
prerogatives, of none but what they acquired - 
from the office of boyars, or that they confifted 
merely in pretenfions ; in that cafe the antient 
diftinction between the higher and lower nobility 
will appear to be very infignificant or altogether 
doubtful. Mech 


* M. Purgold is of opinion that the Ruffians ‘had 
originally a high and inferior nobility, with the fame rights 
as in the reft of Europe. This I fhall not venture to affirm. 
It is true, the boyars made free-men, by diftributing por- 
tions of land among their vaflals, and thus raifed them toa 
fort of nobleffe ; but I know not whether this was done by 
right, or by an arrogated claim, with the tacit approbation 
of the fovereign, —- On one hand the old families carried 
their pretended rights much farther than the high nobility 
in Germany, efpecially in regard to the military fervice ; as 
~a nobleman, whofe forefathers had acquired high degrees of 
honour, would not ferve under fuch as had not fo long a 
pedigree to fhew; whereas the german princes, of antient 
princely families, fought without fcruple under a general of 
the inferior, or even of quite new nobility. On account of | 
the great confufions this occafioned in the fervice, the tzar 
Feodor Alexéyevitch caufed the fteppenniye knigi, (the 
books of pedigrees, ) whence the nobility drew their fingular 
pretenfions, to be deftroyed. — On the other’ hand, the 
ruffian high nobility had fewer prerogatives than the ger- _ 
man, efpecially in regard to territorial jurifdiGtion and 
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The ruffian nobility, dgactune in Great Ruffia, 
have always enjoyed certain peculiar rights and 
privileges ; but they were for the moft part only 
derived from long ufage, not fanctioned by any 
written law or even compact*. Thefe privi- 
leges are: 1. that they can exclufively poffefs 
landed eftates; of which we fhall fpeak more 
particularly hereafter. 2. They can not only 
alienate or fell their efiates, but they can ule 
them at pleafure wherever the monopolies of 
the crown form no limitations. ‘Thus, a noble- 
man can fet up a diftillery; but only for his 
own ufes, or for fale to the crown, and not for 
the public houfes +. 3. If a nobleman be found 
guilty of any high crime, he may be fentenced 
to the forfeiture of his eftate, his life, and his 


| * I fay for the moft part; becaufe fuch a privilege has 
really a written law in its favour in the Ulofhenie. 

+ In this matter fome provinces have greater privileges 
than others, being allowed to diftil not only for private ufe, 
but alfo for the public houfes, without being fubje&t to any 
tax uponit. Of this fort are the Don kozaks, the land- 
owners in Little Ruffia, the proprietors of eftates in Livo- 
nia and Efthonia, &c. — On the other hand the ruffian no- 
bility, and generally in other provinces’ every proprietor of 
Jand, has the high and low chace on his own grounds, as 
well as the right to fet up mills at ig ain without paying 
any tribute for it, 
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honour, confequently his nobility; but he can 
never be made a vaflal. 4. They can arbitra. 
rily impofe taxes and fervices on their vaffals, 
and may inflict on them corporal punifhment, 
fhort of putting them to death; a written law 
in the Ulofhenie (the old law of ‘the land) pro- 
tects them in this matter *, whereby the vaflal 
is forbidden under -penalty to bear witnefs or 
bring any complaint againft his lord. 5. The 
nobleman is properly not refponfible for his vaf- 
fals; when the crown has any requifition ta 


* It might almoft be affirmed, that in this the nobility 
have a greater authority than the crown ever exercifed over 
any one of its fubjects. With what lenity does it proceed 
in pardoning and punifhing ! with what accuracy and caution 
is the cafe inveftigated ! — which it muft be confeffed but 
feldom happens in the ordinary domettic correction, where 
paffion frequently interferes, Even on the occafional intro- 
duction of new impotts, the crown has always fhewn great 
indulgence; and when, for example, a greater obrok is im- 
pofed on its own people, it is declared to be dene only in 
order to leffen the jealoufy between the boors belonging to 
the crown and thofe of the nobility. However, the ruffian 
nobles are not apt to abufe the authority they have over the 
boors, but, for feveral reafons, moltly behave with huma- 
nity towards them, Lords that exceed all bounds in feve- 
rity of treatment have, in order to refcue the boors, been 
declared impotent of mind, which made it neceflary to put 
them under guardianfhip. 

make; 
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make, the officer applies to the village *, if the 
former do not of his own accord take upon him 
the delivery. . 6. His vaflals, indeed, bear the 
ordinary public burdens +t, namely, the foul-tax, 
or capitation t, the fupply of recruits §, and the 
furnifhing of quarters ||; to which may be added, 
on urgent occafions, the providing of horfes, 
though commonly for pay; but to new and un- 


* In Livonia and Efthonia, on the contrary, the noble- 
man muft anfwer and pay for his boors ; otherwife, not his. 
village, but he incurs an execution, Confequently they 
there know nothing of crown-reftantzies, fo common in 
Ruffia, where they are fometimes remitted by an a& of 
grace. 

+ Even the crown-boors are lable to them in Great 

Ruffia. 
+ Ever fince its firft introduGion it has remained the 
fame, without increafe or alteration. Thus, the crown 
cannot require the noble-boors to work it out at the mines, 
though it can compel its own-boors to do fo, as every no- 
bleman may his, whenever he thinks fit. 

§ The boors mutt, indeed, give up their fons as recruits, 
or find fubftitutes for money; but the recruiting likewife 
affects the property of the nobleman, who lofes fome of his 
vaflals by it. 

|| The boor muft take thofe quartered upon him into his 
cottage, which likewife the officer muft put up with. But 
of late many of the crown-villages have begun to ereét par- 
ticular quarters for the officers, and fpacious ftables for 
the cavalry, at their own expence, that they may live the 
more quietly in their humble habitations. 
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‘ufual public fervices or exactions from the 
crown without pay; fuch as making or repair- 
ing roads and forts, or guarding and conduét- 
ing prifoners, &c. * they are not obliged +, ex- 
cept, if I am not miftaken, by a law of Peter 
the great, on prefling emergencies. 7. A no- 
bleman cannot be compelled (at leaft it has 
never happened) to build a barrack or a maga- 
zine for the crown, or to raife recruits againft 


his will {. 8. His perfon and his landed pro- 
perty 

* For fuch matters the crown hires the neceflary people, 
It has at times procured voluntary boors for a fhort time, 
and fet them as guards over prifoners, with fuch arms as are 
ufed by the kozaks. Some provinces, for example Livo- 
nia and Efthonia, form an exception; for there the noble- 
boor muft take care of the repairs of the highways gratis, 
put up pofts and rails where neceflary, and fometimes con- 
duct prifoners, &c. 

+ Whether, however, they may not be compelled to it, 
I cannot venture to decide. 

t When the crown wants any te voluntary contracts 
are made for it; and the neceflary ftore-houfes muft be 
built at its expence. — It is, however, quite. otherwife in 
fome parts of Livonia and Efthonia; for there the nobleman 
muft build and maintain particular quarter-houfes or bar- 
racks, or find a proper lodging in his own yard for the offi- 
cers fent him: he muft alfo provide magazines, keep re- 
ceivers and deliverers there, and be anfwerable for all da- 


mages; mutt fupply the poft-ftations with buildings and fe. 


rage 5 ; mult give up certain products at at a very moderate price 
whenever 
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perty are’'exempt from taxation *. — The pri- 
vileges of the nobility have of late, by a manifefto 
of the year 1785, been confirmed and enlarged. 
They can now have their own marfhals; hold 
aflemblies, which cannot be molefted by any 
arreft ; they may fet up manufactories and open 
mines on their own ground, without paying any 
tribute to the crown for them. ane 

The nobility, likewife, were always bound to 
certain duties. One of the moft important was . 
to ferve the government with inviolable fidelity, 
which is implied in the very origin of nobility. 
In Ruffia this had, for along time, the appear- 
ance of coercion. At firft, as in the old ger- 
manic feudal fyftem, every nobleman was obliged 
to appear in the field with his fubjects at his own 
expence. ‘This. cuftom ceafed on the eftablifh- 
ment of a ftanding army, and to the fupport of 
which the capitation-tax was impofed on the 


whenever the crown requires it, &c. On the other hand, 
both thefe dukedoms are exempt from the levy of recruits. 

* He can ufe his lands, forefts, &c. as he pleafes, for 
which he pays no public impoft. Only when he fells his ef- 
tate, to which alfo the vaffals are reckoned, either he or the 
purchafer muft pay a certain percentage upon it. This, as 
well as the beforementioned levy of recruits, may be con- 
fidered as a fort of taxation. 
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boor: neverthelefs, the nobleman is bound, as 

heretofore, to ferve the empire in his own per- | 
fon; nor can he, without exprefs permiffion, 
enter into any foreign fervice. But the empe- 

ror Peter I. was defirous that his nobility fhould | 
travel, improve their manners, and accept of 
foreign fervice*. Peter III. declared, in a ma- 
nifefto of the 18th of February 1762, that they 
were.at liberty to enter into the fervice of any 
country they chofe, or to live on their eftates 
without ferving at allt. ‘The late emprefs with- 
ed to encourage thofe few who prefer honour 
to their private convenience, to manifeft their 
proper object by entering into military or civil 
employment. — From her they have now re- 


* At leaft he recommended it to them in very exprefs 
terms, on occafion of the fplendid and elegant appearance 
of count Beftuchef-Riumin, afterwards chancellor, at the 
court. of St. Peterfburg asa foreign ambaflador. 

* It has been imagined by fome that the nobles were 
not free till then; and that they were before no better than 
a parcel of flaves or vaflals. —- Indeed even the greateit 
boyar, in his letters and ftatements to the monarch, always 
fubfcribed himfelf his flave; but this was the ftyle of the 
times, and fignified nothing more than what ** your moft 
«¢ devoted humble fervant’’ does at prefent. — As fubjeéts 
in other countries are bound to the fervice of their country ; 
and, even in our own, on the iffuing of a proclamation, 
every man mu{t hurry home, fo it was with the ruffian no- 
bility, though fomewhat more general and compulfory. 

ceived 
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ceived a written’ prerogative in the abovemen- 
tioned manifefto of: 1735. Im virtue of which 
the nobles of every government are inrolled in, 
the book of nobility in fix clafles or divifions; ne- 
verthelefs, all the fix form but one fingle corps: 
fo that the lift belonging to each government is 
a fupplement to the genealogical book of the 
collective nobility of the whole empire; wherein 
no regard is paid to birth, origin, rank, reli- 
gion, or language. 

The fix claffes or divifions are aecening to the 
order prefcribedin the manifefto: 1. The real 
nobility, who can fhew their diploma, arms, and 
fal, or fufficient teftimony that they have been 
of the real nobility one hundred years. 2. The 
military nobility, confifting of officers of birth 
not. noble, but by their military fervice, in con- 
formity to. the ukafe of Peter I. bearing date 
Jan. 16, 8721, are ennobled, with their children 
and pofterity *. They have no need of a diplo- 
ma: their commiflion as officers- fupplies its 
place. . 3.. The eight-clafs nobility, or perfons 
belonging to the firft eight ee of rank } ; 

they 


* ‘The name. of fuch as have only perfonal nobility does. 
Rot appear in the book of pedigrees. 

t From the ftaff-officer upwards; alfo fuch as have the 
fame rank in the court and civil fervice, e. g. court-coun- 
! fellora, 
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they are efteemed equal to the moft antient no- 
bility. 4. Foreigners, def{cending from families 
of foreign countries. 5. The families honoured 
with titles, princes, counts, and’barons. 6. The 
antient noble races who can prove the antiquity 
of their nobility, although their noble origin be 
covered with obfcurity. 

In regard to the military and eight-clafs nobi- 
lity, it fhould farther be obferved, that there 
are mercantile people who have received the 
characters of ftaff and fuperior officers. In re- 
lation to them a ukafe was iflued by her ma- 
jefty, dated the 13th of Feb. 1790, that thofe 
who, according to the ukafe of Nov. 18, 1766, 
have fuch characters might be contractors and 
farmers to the crown, but were not permitted 
to purchafe eftates, nor be united with the no- 
bility who are inrolled in the tables of rank. 
But merchants, who have received their cha- 
racter according to the regulation provided for 
the military and civil fervices, may not under- 
dertake any contraéts or farmings, but are ad- 
mitted to all the rights and privileges which are 


fellors, counfellors of ftate, have the brigadier’s rank ; ac- 
tual counfellors of ftate have the rank of major-general, and 
are addrefled by the ilyle of excellence. 
. granted 
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granted fo deferving perfons by the ukafe of 
Peter I. and by that of her prefent majefty of 
April 21, 1785. 

Formerly the ruffian nobility confifted. only 
of princes *, and the ordinary noblefle; and 
the fovereign granted no other than thefe two 
dignities: but fince the commencement of the 
prefent century counts and barons have been 
added, who have received their dignities either 
from the rufian monarch or the emperor of 
Germany. — The nobility of the empire is very 
numerous f, and is increafing daily not only by, 
defcent, but alfo by fervice, rank, title, alien 
pedigree, and foreign diploma }. 


* Knefes. 

+ Efpecially about Mofco: the more wealthy refide in 
that city ; and a certain pride is very obfervable in them 
there, which however does not difplay itfelf much in their 
intereourfe with others, but arifes merely from a confci- 
oufnefs of their own importance, and is only difcernible in 
their carriage and deportment. 

t In Livonia merchants and others fometimes endeavour 
to get a patent of nobility from abroad (asin Peterfburg it 
can only be obtained by fervice) to qualify themfelves for pur- 
chafing an eftate, or to exempt them from perfonal taxes, 
or that their children who are in the army or navy may be, 
the fooner advanced. By this means a great hs of money. 
goes out of the SHRI 
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The nobility confifts at prefent of feverat 
clafles or orders, fuch as: 1. Princes, whofe 
number is extremely large. Some are fprung 
from the blood of reigning princes,’ as the fami- 
lies.of Dolgoruki, Vazemfkoi, Cherkafkoi, Chil- 
kof, &c.. Others defcend from Poles, as Golit~ 
zin; and others have been raifed to the princely 
rank. Several are of tartarian pedigree. Many 
have been created primees in order to gain them 
over, as being the principal perfons in a place 
befieged ; even myrzas have received this dig- 
nity on allowing themfelves to be baptized. — 
Without military rank obtained by fervice, they 
bear indeed the title of princes, but they have 
no pre-eminence attached to their birth, nor any 
precedence over the other nobility that are in 
the fervice. Only their fons that have merit are 
preferred before others. Thé daughter of a 
prince, without injury to her honour, marries a 
fimple nobleman. No ruflian prince poffeffes or 
derives his name or title from a principality ;' 
though many of them are owners of eftates far 
more extenfive than the territory of fome fove- 
reign. princes in Germany. 
_ The princes of the german empire, as well by 
inheritance as creation, form a particular and 
pre-eminent clafs of princes: they receive ‘the 
title 
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title ae Highnels, and their children are ftyled 
princes and princefles *. 

Among the princes we may not improperly 
reckon the khans, &c. who govetn the tribes of 
the {teppes, under the ruffian fovereignty, though 
they are not ftyled princes. So alfo the ataman 
of the kozaks of the Don, for the time beings 
may well be admitted under this head. 

2.~CounTs are much fewer in number than 
princes, to whom they are properly not inferior 
in dignity, rank, and authority. They have 
their title either from the ruffian fovereign or 
from the german court, and would not willingly 
exchange it for that of prince: They poffefs rio 
territorial county, and the german title, Graf, 
is adopted into the ruffian language. 

3. Barons, or freyherrn, free-lords ; the liber 
homo, perhaps, of the antient charters and ftatutes 
of England. Ruffia has but few barons; for 
a long time the family of Stroganof was the 
only one of that empire that was honoured 
with this title. ‘The late emprefs raifed feve- 
ral perfons to it; among whom we have feen 
three of our own countrymen, baron Dimfdale 


* The children of common ruffian princes, or even of 
khans, do not receive this title: the former are called 
_Brinces and prineeffes. 
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with his fon baron Nathanael Dimfdale, and 
baron Sutherland late banker to her majefty. 

4. SIMPLE NOBLEMEN, whofe number is ex- 
ceedingly great. Among them are very rich fa- 
milies, poffefling eftates in land of greater furface 
than many. a dukedom ; but alfo numbers that 
are poor, who have neither a peafant nor a foot 
of land belonging to them. A general officer, 
{till alive, being on a journey in Siberia, came 
to a village which was almoft entirely inhabited 
by noblemen; who, having no boors, carried on 
their hufbandry with their own hand-labour,. as 
is the common practice with fome of the petty 
noblefle of Poland. 

5. DiETI-BOYARSKIE, or boyars’-children, 
and the patriarchal, as alfo the epifcopal nobles ; 
of whom fome poflefs real nobility, while others 
are enregiftered in the capitation. ‘The antient 
refpectable boyars, who poffefled an extenfive 
property in land, erected a fort of dominion 
around them, in conformity with their feudal 
notions, and raifed fome of their vaflals to dif- 
tinction over the reft, under the name of Dieti- | 
boyarfkie, i. e. boyars’-children, who were to 
ferve the ftate. ‘Their example was foon follow- 
ed by the fuperior clergy who had large poffef- 
~ fions;-efpecially the patriarch, who took upon 


him, like the fovereign, to elevate perfons under 
his 
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his protection to the rank of nobility, and to ~ 
‘grant them eftates. The tzars afterwards con- 
ferred real nobility on fome of them who had 
fhewn themfelves worthy of it by abilities and 
~ merit, — The governors of provinces likewife 
formerly appointed feveral kozaks that were fta~ 
tioned in towns to the dignity of boyar-children 
and noblefle; as a reward for their fervices 
either in the military or civil department: yet 
they could not confer on them real nobility, nor 
have they ever been held in equal confideration 
with that which follows it. — In the prefent 
century, when the capitation-tax and the deli- 
very of recruits were introduced, fuch of the 
boyar-children, and epifcopal or patriarchal no- 
bleffe, as had vaflals, were admitted into the 
number of real nobles ; others remained fubject 
to perfonal fervices; or, if they had entered into . 


_. guilds and corporation companies, they were re- 


- giftered to the capitation. — Their: rank and 
their right to poffefs eftates are, however, held 
by fome to be very problematical. 

It being a maxim with the ruffian fovereigns 
not more exprefsly to favour the antient than 
the new nobility, and princes not more vifibly 
than the other nobles; infomuch, that even, ac- 
cording to the regulation for equipages publifhed 

a few years ago, the nobleman who has not 
‘ xa ferved, 
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ferved, muft drive an inferior equipage in towns, 
that is, with only one horfe, than the merchant, 
who may be drawn in his coach with two or. 
four horfes at his difcretion: fo that every one 
mutt ftrive to raife himfelf by good behaviour 
and fervices performed to the ftate, if he will 
not fink into oblivion, and live in his village 
without authority or confequence. For birth 
here gives but little claim to preference and con-. 
fideration; both are regulated by the degree of 
rank acquired by fervice. Birth merely facili- 
tates the way to honour. Accordingly there is 
not one place of rank which the new noble or 
the man of not-noble birth may not fill. No 
queftion is ever put concerning anceftry; and 
the officer’s wife, who may be the daughter of 
a: burgher, appears upou an equal footing with 
the moft antient princefs at the imperial court, 
where they both receive the. refpet attached. 
to the rank of their hufband. 


Though it fhould appearfrom the charter grant- 
ed by her late majefty in 1785, as well as from 
feveral antient laws, that the right of poffefling 
landed eftates is granted only to the nobility ; 
yet it would be wrong to conclude thence, 
that the nobleman only and exclufively may 
an property in land throughout the whole 

empire 5 


- 
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empire; or that by thofe ukafes the rights of 
other ranks and clafles were abolifhed. Itis not 


_ to be denied, that on a flight view, thofe ukafes 


feem to appropriate folely to the nobility: the 
right of being land-owners ; nay, there is an 
ukafe by which merchants, who, though of the 
character of ftaff and upper officers, but have 
not the entire noble pre-eminence, were pro- 
hibited the purchafe of eftates: confequently, in 
the prefent cafe, the nobility were not contrafted 
with the vaffals or hereditary boors, but with 


’ the other ranks. But it is no lefs undeniable 


that not only private perfons and_ particular 
ranks *, but alfo whole tribes belonging in no 
refpect to the nobility, poffefs a real landed pro- 
perty, eftates, nay entire diftri€ts and provinces : 
we fee a proof of this in the odnodvortzi and the 


-kozaks of Little Ruffia, each of whom has his 


little heritable eftate; fo likewife the Don ko- 


_gzaks, who are real proprietors of the whole of 


their extenfive country, in which they have their 
lands and cow-yards; thus alfo the Tartars, 
Bafchkirs, and Vogules, who fell or let out large 
tracts of land or forefts of their own hereditary 


"* Monatteries and churches have ftill in Ruffia many 


parcels of land belonging to them ; but feveral livonian and 


efthonian paftorates are real eftates provided with vaffals. 


> a pofleflions, 
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pofleffions, to the proprietors of mines. Ruffian 
merchants too, fince the reign of Peter I. poffefs 
property in land and boors: and in Livonia and 
Efthonia real landed eftates have belonged from 
time immemorial to particular towns and bodies 
corporate; and the emprefs Catharine II. latterly 
made a free-gift of the eftate of Vieratz in per- 
petuity to the incorporated burghers of the kreis- 
ftadt Fellin. ‘That even fimple boors may buy 
a village with all the people belonging to it, will 
hereafter be fhewn from ukafes when we come 
to fpeak of the peafantry. On the whole then 
it appears, that in the expreflion of the ukafes 
above-mentioned, there is a manifeft obfcurity 
which may eafily lead into miltakes*. In 
Livonia the laws reftricting the pofleflion of | 
land have given rife to the pratice of procuring 
patents of nobility from Vienna, or at leaft titles 
that confer the rank of nobles, by perfons of 
unnoble birth when they wifh to purchafe 
eftates. _ | na 

The noble eftates in Ruffia were formerly of 
two entirely different fpecies: the one termed 
land-eftates, the other hereditary eftates; for 


* Thofe laws feem to relate principally to Great Ruffia ; 
and there only to fuch eftates to which vaflals belong, though 
with fomé limitation, — 


Peter f, } 
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Peter I. in. 1714 introduced a fort of majority, or 
indivifibility, fo that the poffeflor of an eftate 
could make it over to which of his children he 
pleafed. This diverfity was the caufe of many 
difficulties in hereditary fucceflion. By an ukafe 
bearing date the 17th of March 1731, the 
emprefs Anna entirely repealed it ; abolifhed the 
land-eftates, and declared all to be hereditary to 
which a complete right of property and free. 
difpofal were attached. From that time thefe 
hereditary eftates have been inherited and fold as 
fuch. Only in Livonia and Efthonia there were 
{till fiefs, whofe legitimacy was liable to fome 
doubt, and on an examination being ordered 
it caufed cruel apprehenfions to their owners. 
But the late emprefs quieted their fears, to the 
happinefs of thefe two dukedoms, by an ukafe of 
‘May 3, 1783, whereby all fiefs are abolifhed, and 
thofe eftates are converted into real hereditary 
property with freedom of alienation. 

Of the ruffian eftates it is farther to be re- — 
marked: 1, That they are vulgarly called vil- 
lages, the value or greatnefs of which is eftimated 
by the fouls, i.e. the male heads of peafantry, as 
in general every proprietary reckons his riches 
according to fouls. When a proprietary wants 
to borrow money of the lombard, they advance — 
him 4o rubles for every foul comprehended in 

X4 | the 
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the mortgage: the females are never taken into 
the account. 2. In heritages the eftate is divided 
among all the children of both fexes; hence it 
is that at times a village belongs to feveral lords, 
each of whom poffeffes.a certain number of fouls 
upon it, and if he will he may goand live upon 
it, conduct his own hufbandry, or leave the care 
of it to his boors ; becaufe all the ground and foil 
are his property. On failure of a dire& heir, 
fometimes a family privilege comes in force; if, 
for inftance, the mother die, fhe leaves the 
eftate brought by her to her children; but, on 
their dying without heirs, it falls not to the 
father, but back to the maternal family. 
Concerning the antient boyars, and their 
proper origin, nothing fatisfa€tory has hitherto 
been publifhed. ' During the tartarian and mon- 
golian fovereignty no trace of them is found * ; 
even 
* In a german compilation the boyars are mentioned 
under the mongolian fupremacy, and even earlier: but, 
as the author does not quote the authorities: whence he 
has his accounts, nothing can be decided from what he ad- 
vances in favour of the antiquity of the boyars. It is likely 
he may have confounded expreffions: for boyar often indi- 
cates the nobility in general; and we fometimes hear the 
nobility in Moldavia and Valakhia called by the title of © 
boyars. Even in the ruffian language boyarin fignifies 4 


gentleman, a perfon of diftin@ion, a mafter of a family ; 


and 
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even during the reign of tzar Ivan Vaflillievitch 1, 


no fuch title appears, though it feems to have 
arifen at that time or fhortly after. For; under 
the tzar Ivan Vafillievitch II. the boyars had 
already endeavoured to, collect a confiderable 
force about them ; but were much over-awed by 
that monarch. In the fucceeding period, how- 
ever, when the patriarch, and, under his pro- 
teftion, the fuperior clergy, raifed great preten- 
fions, which, in the confufions that foon after 
{prang up, and from the indulgence or flothful- 
nefs of fome tzars, were brought to effect, the 
boyars took advantage of this favourable oppor- 
tunity to extend their power alfo. It is probable 
likewife that perfons of refpectable birth, from 
other countries*, who filled high ftations in 

Ruflia ; 


and the ruffian peafant ufually ftyles his nobleman, even 
though he has neither rank nor eftate, boyarin, or contracted- 
ly barin; and his {poufe, boyarina, The tafk-fervice which 
the boors perform to their lord is therefore called; bo- 


yarfchtfchina. 


3 That there are foreign families among the rvfian . 
nobility is too weil known to need any proof. The family 
of Beftuchef is of englifh origin ; the name of the founder 
of it was Beft, but as that word in the ruffian fignifies beaft, 
and in order to give it a national termination, the two laf 
fyllables were added ; to which they afterwards got the fur- 

name 
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Ruffia ; and on that account, no lefs than from 
the privileges they brought with them, enjoyed 
great authority, might give occafion to all 
boyars, i.e. the fuperior officers, to afflume a 
confequence which they {trove occafionally to 


enlarge. 


In regard to titles derived from rank, the 


Ruffians in their addreffes and letters employ 
either the rank-title, as, Major, with gofpodin, 
or Mr. prefixed, as the French fay, Monfieur 
le Majeur ; or only the baptifmal name with the 
addition of the father’s baptifmal name, and the 
termination vitch, as, Ivan Petrovitch, John the 

fon of Peter; of the family-appellative, except in 
particular cafes, no mention is made. In like 
manner the late emprefs, in her letters, addreffed 
men of confequence, either by their office ; as, 
in french it would be (for it is not to be put into 


name Riumin, to denote their foreign defcent. The firk 
count Bruce wasa Scotchman, no longer ago than the reign 
of Peter the Great, who engaged him in his fervice. The 
family of Kar is alfo from North-Britain. That of Panin 
is originally Genoefe. Korfakof came from Corfica, and 
therefore bears the furname Rimfki. The Fominfins are 
Thomfons, the name being tranflated: Foma, Thomas ; 
and fyn, a fon, A hundred more examples of a like nature 
might be given. 


13 englifh): 
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englifh): Monfieur le general gouverneur. de 
Riga et de Reval! or merely in their own and 
their father’s baptifmal name ; the latter efpecially 
when fhe wrote to Ruffians ; in writs to inferior 
officers the addrefs is fimply: ‘To our college- 
afleffor N. or the like. Below the imperial name 
is commonly a counterfignature of one of the 
cabinet-minifters.°— A Ruffian, in the ordinary 
courfe of his correfpondence ufes only his chrif- 
tian and family names, as Ivan. Pofkatfhin; but,, 
when he writes to the emprefs or prefents a 
petition, he alfo gives his father’s baptifmal name, 
though not with.the termination vitch ; but, as 
a mark of his fubmiffion and humility, with the 
termination of, adding the word /yz, i. e. fon, as, 
Ivan Petrof fyn Pofkatfhin. 


5 E,.C’T 1 O-N. IL, 


The Clergy. . 


_'Tuoven the clergy are frequently compre- 
hended in the middle order, yet without impro- 
priety we may here aflign them, as in feveral 
other kingdoms, a diftin clafs, being numerous 
and refpectable, and having certain peculiar privi- 
leges of its own ; befides, as it is fometimes parti- 


cularly 
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cularly mentioned in manifeftos *; and in feveral 
places is diftinét from other claffest. The 
clergy are divided into fuperior and inferior, into 
monaftic and fecular. 

The clergy enjoy peculiar rights and privileges : 
they not only are held in greater refpect, which 
extends alfo to the inferior clergy {, but they 
cannot fuffer corporal punifhment without being 
previoufly defecrated 5 they are moreover exempt 
from taxes, even the fecular prieft pays no head- 
money for his fons § ; though when he has feve- 
yal he muft deliver his proportion as recruits ; 
who, however, as they can read and write, foon 
puth themfelves forwards, and at length come 


* Thus, for example, the emprefs Elizabeth, in her firft 
manifefto after coming to the crown, fays, that all her faith. 
ful fubje&ts of the fpiritual and temporal orders had 
unanimoufly invited her to afcend the throne of her fathers. 


+ In Livonia, where a lift of fouls muft be delivered in 
every half-year, the clergy, according to orders iffued for 
that purpofe, take the fecond place, as a particular body ; 
they -are always imferted between the nobles and the 
burghers. 

~ Among the vulgar it extends even to thofe whofe be- 
haviour and office do not exactly tally. 


§ Even the fexton does not pay it ; only with the boors 
belonging to churches and monatteries, it is the fame as with 
noble-villages, ! | . 

to 


to be 


condua. 
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officers*, if they deferve it by their 


_ The 31 eparchies are the following : 


i. 
Ze 


15. 
16. 


17. 


Novgorod and St. Peterfburg. 
Picove and Riga. 

Tvey and Kafhin Tt. 

Mofco and Kaluga f. 


. Kief and Galitz. ° 


Mohilef, Mftiflavl, and Orfhanfk. 
Smolenfk and Dorogobuth. 
Kazan and Sviyafhik. 

Aftrakhan and Stavropol. 
Tobolfk and Siberia. 


. Roftof and Yaroflaf. 


Riazan and Shatzk. 


. Ekatarinoflaf and Kherfon-Taurida. 


Tfchernigof and Nefhin. 
Novgorodfeverfki and Glukhof. 
Nifhgorod and Alator. 
Bielgorod and Kurfk. 


* For the fame reafon the preachers in Livonia and 
Efthonia (who by their privileges may poffefs noble eftates) 
frequently put their fons into the land or fea fervice, though 
they are not fubjeé to the recruit-levies. 


+ Thefe three firft mentioned prelates are now members of 
the holy dire€ting fynod at St. Peterfburg. 


¢ This prelate is member of the fynod, though pat 
for the department of Mofco. 


18. Suf. 
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18. Sufdal and Vladimir. - 

19. Kolomna and Tula. 

20. Vologda and Uftiug. 

a1. Viatka and Great Permia. 
22. Archangel and Olonetz. » 
23. Voronetfh. 

24. Irkutfk and Nertfhintk. 

25. Koftroma and Galitch. 

26. ‘Tanbof and Penfa.. 

27. Orel and Sieffk. 


The following eparchies have vicars : 

28. Starayarufla. The prelate is vicar in 
the novgorodian eparchy. 

29. Dmitrof. ‘The prelate is vicar in the 
mofcovite eparchy. 

30. Pereyaflavl and Borifpolfk. The prelate 
is coadjutor of Kief. 

31. Feodofia and Mariyepolfk. The prelate 
is vicar in the ekatarinoflaf eparchy. . 


Krutitzki is not named among the reft, be- 
caufe its bifhop is exempted from the admini- 
{tration of the eparchy, and refides in a monaf- 
tery as archimandrit. | 

In the empire are ufually reckoned 18,350 
parifh-churches and cathedrals of the orthodox | 
greek religion. In the year 1755, they were 

| numbered 
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numbered at ofly 18,070. But to thefe mutt 
be added: 1. a multitude of conventual and 
other fmall churches which have no peculiar 
prieft, but are confidered as filiales or chapels : 
their number extends into thoufands: 2. the 
numerous churches of. other confeflions, either 
in the provinces on the borders of the Baltic, or 
in White Ruffia, or laftly fuch as ftand alone 
in ruffian towns. 

The number of the ?uffian clergy is ened 
at 67,900 perfons, without including their fa- 
milies ; to which fhould be added thofe of other. 
confeflions and #éligions. Some authors affert, 
that in the whole empire are 480 monatteries 
and 74 nunneries, among which the fmaller are 
not reckoned; the former containing 7300 
monks, and the latter 5300 nuns. The laft 
number is manifeftly exaggerated *. In the ec- 
clefiaftical eftablifhment of Great Ruffia are rec- 
koned only 159 monatfteries and 67 nunneries ; 
in the former 53 abbots, gg priors, with 2657 | 
perfons belonging to them, chiefly confifting of 
monks: and in the latter 67 prioreffes, and 1299 
nuns. But herein are not comprifed: 1. all the 
little religious houfes dependent on them, which 


* At leaft it bears no proportion to the convents. Mr. 
Coxe rightly ftates the nuns at only 1300. 
, the 
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the members may either maintain at their own 
“expence or fuffer to fall into decay: 2. thofe 
monatteries which declare that they require no 
pay but chule to fupport themfelves by volun. 
tary donations, &c.: 3. all thé monafteries in 
Little Ruffia, as well as, 4. thofe in White Ruffia. 
‘However, on reckoning all thefe together, we 
fhould hardly produce the above number of 
cloifters, monks, and nuns. ‘That Peter I. and - 
fill more exprefsly Catharine II. have greatly 
circumfcribed the lazy monattic ftate, fo detri- 
mental to population, and put it upon quite a 
different footing, is already univerfally known 
from other writers. 

Some authors have erroneoufly fuppofed that 
the clergy confifts entirely of the fons of priefts ; 
and that no man of noble birth has ever been 
admitted into orders. But, though the fecular 
priefts fill moft of the fpiritual offices with their 
children, yet individuals of other ftations, parti- 
cularly noblemen, have at all times taken the 
monaitic habit, and then been made priefts, 
It is but a few years ago that a nobleman, who 
had been in the military fervice, was a fpiritual 
director ina monaftery ; and a prelate now alive 
is, according to report, defcended from a very 
honourable ruffian family ; and before he entered 


the church, had received an order of knight- 
hood 
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hood for his fervices in the army *. At prefent, 
however, few nobles feel any violent inclination 
to become clergymen +, whatever they may have 
icnmaieg done. 

By the laws of Ruffia no ecclefiaftic can nbs 
brought before a temporal judge, unlefs commif- 
faries of the clerical order be likewife on the 
bench t. But, as in examinations that admit 
of no delay, and muft be done upon the fpot, it 
would be too tedious if the magiftrate, for in- 


_ ftance, the commander of the diftri@, were 


obliged previoufly to fend to afk commiffaries of 
the bifhop: therefore, the fenate, in the year 


* However, it is faid, that in general it is not much ape | 
proved of that the clergy fhould be of noble parentage. 

¢ It is reported that a very refpectable prelate, by his 
remonftrances, brought it about that feveral difbanded offi- 
cers (among the reft a huflar, by birth a German, but had 
conformed to the ruffian church) were admitted fome years 
fince into the cloifter, and promoted to fpiritual dignities. 
- Yet thefe are not ufually appointed to village churches, as 
there the worthieft clergymen run great hazard of becoming 
boorifh themfelves, from the total want of any focial inter- 
courfe that might fupply food to their minds, and keep up 
a dignity of manners: they are commonly obliged to work 
an the field, the barn, and the ftable with their own hands. - 
_ The preachers in Livonia and Etthonia have no fuch 
privilege as this to boaft of : they are obliged to appear by 
fummons before every temporal magiftrate, 


VOL. Il. 2 1791; 
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1791, reprefented to the fynod, that it were to 
be wifhed that the parochial bifhops in every 
town and diftri& fhould appoint ftated fpiritual 
deputies to be prefent at examinations where 
perfons of the facred order might be involved - 3 
which the fynod approved and put into execus 
tion. Thefe ftated deputies muft immediately 
prefent themfelves whenever they are f{ummoned 
to examinations by the town-bailiff or the coms 
mandant of the diftrict. : 
Concerning the monafteries it may be ob- 
ferved that they all follow the rule of St. Bafil ; 
confequently but one order of monks is known. 
in Ruffia. Neither in monafteries nor in cathe- . 
drals have there ever been prebendaries, canons, 
minor canons, nor any officers of that kind un- 
der other names; accordingly there is no chap- 
ter to vote in the election of bifhops. Each mo- 
naftery has no more than one fuperintendant 
(whether prelate, or abbot, or prior); all the 
other perfons of the houfe are monks, either ec. 
clefiaftics or lay-brethren. There never has 
been an inftance of a child being placed in a 
cloifter for the fake of making the brothers and 
fitters the richer, or of leflening the burdens of 
a numerous family. Women feparated or di- 
vorced from their hufbands are put into nunne- 
ties, but feldom or never againft their confent.. 
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SECTION IIL 
Burghers and the Settlers in Towns. 


Tuts diftin@ion is neceffary, becaufe there are 
many burghers who do not dwell in towns; 
for inftance, german manufacturers; in Livo- 
nia the difponents, placemen, profeffionifts, &c. 
that live about the country. On the other hand, 
_there are people in the towns that are properly 
not burghers, fuch as noblemen, officers of the 
crown, literati*; in like manner perfons that 
remain there only for a time, alfo fervants, and 
real boors. 

In Ruffia have always been towns and burgh- 
_ ers, as at Novgorod, Kief, Mofco, &c. there- 
fore what Bufching fays on this fubject in his 
Geography needs fome corre¢tion: that “ the 
* burghers in Ruflia are new, and are grown 
_ out of the boors.”” The latter is only true of 
fome towns, particularly of fuch as were vil- 
lages, and have been lately raifed to corpora- 
tions. If he mean to advert to the firft origin 
of burghers, then the cafe is the fame in Ruffia 


- * According to the new regulation, however, the mer 
of letters belong to the burghers. 
* ¥ 2 “as 
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as in all other kingdoms, and efpecially in his 
own country, Germany ; where the burgh- 
ers, as we learn from hiftory, likewife. arofe 
from boors, from unfree peafants, or vazflals ; 
which latter cannot be faid of the burghers in 
old ruffian towns, as they formed themfelves — 
into burgherfhips, while the nation yet knew 
nothing of unfree perfons or vaflals. In the 
provinces of the Baltic, the towns whereof are 
alfo a part of Rufiia, I fhall at papteatt fay no- © 
thing. 

Therefore, though Ruflia Bbc had towns, 
yet it muft be owned that they were but few, — 
and the rights of the burghers were undefined. 
Even the formerly republican towns, Novgorod 
and Pfcove, had loft their rights, which pro- 
bably were partly but prefumptive; only. the 
baltic towns preferved their own conftitutions, 
rights, and privileges. _ 

The late emprefs by her mandate of 1786 5 
gave a municipal regulation to all her domini- 
ons without exception, which is juftly confidered 
as a benefit of uncommon magnitude to the ruf- 
fian towns. Under the foregoing reigns the im- — 
portant object of augmenting the towns, the 
number of burghers and trade feems at times to © 
have been wholly unthought of. It was impof- © 
fible for commerce to thrive, while it was chiefly 

carried 
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‘carried on by vaffals, and when the towns were 
too few in number. The countryman found no 
convenient fale for his produéts, and thefe were 
confequently not improved. At prefent, to the 
great advantage of the empire, all thefe matters 
are furprifingly altered. 


SEC T TON *1V.. 
Free Peafants. 


Tuts head, as it is not ufual in clafifying 
the ruffian fubjects, requires fome elucidation. 
Whole multitudes of people, who, in other 
countries, would, without hefitation, be aflo- 
ciated with the boors, demand in treating of 
the ruflian empire, a particular clafs ; becaufe, 
by reafon of their country life, in the ftriéteft 
fenfe, they do not belong to the burghers, 
while on account of their freedom they are far 
above the condition of a boor, as a vaflal*. Be- 
twixt the two they form a middle ftation. In 
virtue of their freedom, no man can alienate or 


-* Therefore in this place they “are not called boors, 
becaufe vaflalage is ufually connected with ‘that idea: how- 
ever they are often comprehended among the boors even in 
_ ftate-papers and in numbering the people, 


13 : fall 
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fell them; they educate their children as they. 
pleafe ; the generality of them poflefs an immov- 
able property; what they earn no man can take 
from them, fo they do but duly pay their com- 
mon taxes, or perform their {tated tafks of public _ 
labour: they are under no arbitrary command, 
but, like thofe of fuperior ranks, own no autho- 
rity but that of the general laws of the ftate. 
To all who know the value of freedom it will 
appear then but reafonable to allot them here a 
feparate clafs*. Yet among them there are dif- 
ferent gradations, as all of them do not enjoy 
the fame degree of liberty. Some of them are 
exprefsly called boors, and, without violation of 
their freedom, are treated as fuch, though with 
fomewhat more gentlenefs than vafflals. Others 
have a true civil liberty, and differ only by their 
place of abode and occupations from towns-peo- 
ple. None of them enjoy ariftocratical privi- 
leges; the particular perfons who have foared 
above their ftation, and have attained to nobi- 
lity, dignities, and orders by military fervice,- 
form no general rule, efpecially as many that 
were born vaflals have done the fame. 

To this clafs belong: 1. The roREIGN COLO- 
wists, fettled here as hufbandmen, or farmers. 


* 'They are called countrymen in all the public documents. 


By 


a 
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By their occupation they are boors. But by 
_reafon of the land given to them, they cannot 
be fo called; we mutt, therefore, mitigate the ex- 
preflion by epithets, and term them free german 
_boors*. The german workmen in the mines, — 
and others of a like defcription, may properly 
enough be joined with them; if on account of 
the {mallnefs of their numbers we cannot aflign 
them a particular fub-divifion. But the ruffian 
mafter-workmen in the mines belong properly 
to the boors as being in a fort of vaflalage. 

2. The OpNopvorTzi, or one-houfe-owners t, 
belong heritably to no private perfon, nor can . 
they be heritably granted to any one{;  confe-. 


* They reafonably hold the firft place in the prefent clafs, 
from the privileges that have been granted them, by which 
they cannot be judged arbitrarily, but according to the 
Jaws, by the judges of the diftri@; alfo here and there 
have their own conftitution; and if they pay back the 
advance-money they have received, they may draw again. 

+ They have indeed no farm-yard as is cuftomary in the 
livonian manors, and therefore might be called one-houfe- 
holders ; yet this expreffion is not only unufual, but incom- 

plete, becaufe they poffefs more than a houfe; they have 
lands likewife. Some foreigners clafs:'them with the free- 
fettlers; but in a manifefto of February 18, 1762, they are 
termed country-fettlers. 

+ This privilege is probably not grounded on any written 
law, but only on immemorial ufage. 


¥ 4 quently 
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quently they are not vaflals, not even of the 
crown *, though it regards them as fubjeéts in 
the ftri€teft fenfe; and therefore at times they 
are fent in multitudes to fome feminary of the 
country-militia on the lines. They poffefs their 
houfes, with the grounds belonging to them, as 
real property, for which they neither perform 
feudal fervice nor give of their products: fo 
that they are far better off than the boors. But, 
as they are obliged to furnifh recruits, to pay 
the poll-tax and obrok, to be fent wherever the 
good of the empire requires them, and can 
neither buy villages t nor pofiefs vaffals as pro- 
perty t, fo they belong not, at leaft now, to, the 
nobility, though they are very apt to reckon 
themfelves of their clafs, and are fometimes by 
others regarded as a fort of inferior or petty no-. 


* 'That is, when compared with the crown-vaffals who 
prefently come under the fifth feQion, and are properly 
diftin@d from them, 

+ Eftates, 

t Some of late have indeed bought eftates with vaffals ; 
‘but it is always in the name of fome nobleman who permits 
them to ufe it; otherwife, by the laws as they exift at pre- 
fent, they would have to fear a retraation as foon as their 
purchafe became public. This already fhews that they do 
not belong to the nobility, though they feem in a manner 
to be numbered with them in the manifefto of Feb. 18, 


1762. 
! 2 bleffe @ 
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bleffe. ‘That they originally formed a part of 
the ariftocracy, and gradually funk below it, is 
hardly to be fuppofed. It is rather more pro- 
bable, that when the country people fell into 
vaflalage, they preferved their freedom by fuch 
means as they had, and particularly by their 
landed property *. Many of them have lately 
by military fervice got by degrees to be officers, 
and confequently, with their children, are be- 
come real noblemen; but then they belong no 
‘more to the odnodvortzi. There are among 
them perfons in good circumftances. — In fome 
places in their number are reckoned the difband- 
ed foldiers that live in the country : and hence 
might arife the notion, that the odnodvortzi de- 
tived their origin from the military fervice t ; 
and that their anceftors, being. common people, 
were favoured, on account of their good beha- 
viour, with a poffeflion of inheritance in per- _ 


* It is thought by fome, that, on account of their free- 
dom and their landed property, they belonged formerly to 
the nobility ; but this is a miftake, for there are people in 
the empire who poffefs hereditary lands, and yet are neither 
vaffals nor noblemen. 

+ Not very different from this is the opinion advanced 
by M. Purgold, who derives their origin from the prifoners 
taken in war, which is rather improbable, though fome of 
them may be fprung from prifoners or ftrangers. 


petuity, 
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petuity, which protected them from vaflalage. - 
But the great number of them feems in fome 
meafure to weaken the probability of this fuppo- 
fition. Others again give them the fame origin 
with the boyar-children, above defcribed, with 
the declaration,. that thofe of them who had no 
doors of their own fhould. be odnodvortzi. 

3. The Kozaxs in all their {tems and branches, 
who poffefs their diftricts, lands, and cow-yards, 
as real property. Some, for inftance, thofe of 
the Don and the mountains of Ural, pay no poll- 
tax, but perform military fervice; others, as 
thofe of Little Ruffla, now pay the poll-tax and 
deliver recruits out of the regiments raifed from 
their own body, but are otherwife exempt from 
military fervice,. others again look after the 
pofts, furnifh them with horfes and fhelter, for 
which, however, they receive a flight pay; 
feveral, as the fiberian Kozaks, reprefent a 
fort of petty nobility, as fome well-informed 
German writers have particularly fhewn. I 
fhall only obferve farther, that at prefent are 
feen among them perfons, who by military 
fervice are not only become noble, but have 
alfo obtained confiderable dignities and orders 
of knighthood. — The Kozaks too are re- 
garded by the crown as fubjects in the ftricteft 
meaning of the term; and therefore at times 

whole 
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whole maffes of them are tranf{planted into other 
regions. 

4. The TARTAR Triprs. They pay the 
head-money and furnifh recruits; but poffefs 
their lands as heritable property. 

5. The Basuxirs, VocuLsEs, Kaumouxks, 
with moft of the nomadic tribes and people of 
the fteppes. Many of them have their own poli- 
’ tical conftitutions, and a fort of nobility among 
them. Being not vaflals, and poffefling their 
lands in inheritance, they fall under this head. ° 
However, thefe, efpecially the Bafhkirs, who ~ 
perform military fervice, and the Vogules, are 
reckoned by fome writers among the boots of 
the crown; but this fhould be done with a kind 
of limitation. 

6. DisBANDED SoLpiERs living in the coun- 
try. They are called in ukafes and other public 
inftruments, ‘‘ people of the former difbanded 
‘¢ military eftablifhment.” — Formerly, as was 
obferved before, the boyar, or nobleman, was 
bound to appear in the field with his people: 
When the war was over, he returned to his 
manfion, and his people were boors as before. 
At length ftanding regiments were eftablifhed : 
the Streltzi were of this fort. Peter the great 
created a complete army under this regulation, 
that, inftead of the former perfonal fervice, it 


fhould 
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fhould be recruited out of the empire ; but who- 
ever was incapable of ferving any longer, fhould 
be difmified, only with this condition, that he 
fhould never again be a vaflal; and therefore 
mutt diftinguifh himfelf by his drefs, the fhaving 
of his beard*, &c. his reafon for which was pro- 
bably that the military might always be held in 
refpect. When fuch difcarded foldiers retired 
to the country and followed agriculture, ' they 
were indeed boors, but free; under the fove- 
reignty of the crown, fomewhat like the odnod- 
vortzl. ‘This regulation was continued through 
the fucceeding reigns. At that time all recruits 
went into the forts; where, as in a kind of gar- 
rifon, they learnt and enured themfelves to the 
military profeffion. At the conclufion of the 
feven years’ war, which had coft the empire great 
numbers of men, an alteration took place, in 
order to fpare the country for fome time from 


%* Not longer than 28 years fince at every difmiffal of an 
under-officer or common foldier, (even though he had not 
' before been a vaffal, but were a free-born German, ) he was 
exprefsly ordered not to drefs himfelf like a boor, but to 
wear german cloaths, to fhave his beard, &c. — That this 
is at prefent the practice I fcarcely believe. But only a 
few years ago it was done at the difmiffion of an under- 
officer of german noble parentage; Lig ars through \ ani 


overfight of the chancery. 
the 
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the obligation to furnifh recruits. Thencefor- 
ward the veteran foldiers and invalids came into 
the garrifons, where they married, and are now 
a nurfery for the army; as the crown maintains 
their children and has them brought up as fol- 
diers. Ever fince, the recruits are delivered 
dire€tly to the regiments. At prefent a foldier 
but feldom receives his difmiffion, and only in 
cafes where he can bring vouchers that he is no 
longer fit for fervice, but has rich relations, or 
means of his own whereby to procure a fufficient 
maintenance. He from that moment belongs to 
the clafs of free country-men ; and his former 
lord can never demand him back. | 

7. EMANCIPATED SERFS, who have either 
bought their freedom of their lord, or obtained 
it gratuitoufly in reward for faithful fervice, &c. 
Of fuch are confiderable numbers in Livonia and 
Efthonia. They either gain a livelihood in the 
country as petty placemen, millers, publicans, 
&c. or get admitted into the burgherfhip of 
towns. a om, 

8. MALO-RUSSIAN Boors, or Boors of Little 
Rufhia, who are neither Kozaks nor vaflals, but 
free people *. They poffefs no immovable pro- 
perty, but rent lands of the nobles there, for 
money, or for certain work to be performed, 


* Yet there are ruffian vaflals among them. 


By 
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By the capitation-tax, which they have been 
obliged to pay fince 1783, they are now fome- 
what more fhackled, becaufe they can no longer 
remove at will from one place to another; but » 
muft remain in that where they are regiftered to 
the capitation, or muft come to terms with the 
manorial lord for that purpofe. 

g.- Free Peasants, who can neither be fold 
nor alienated feparately from the land, but belong 
to the eftate*; with which they pafs from one 
lord to another. They may not improperly be 
reduced to two clafles: fome poffefling their land 
in the manner of a freehold, of which fort we 
find many in the government of Viborg ; whereas 
others live upon the lands of the lord, and pay 
for the occupancy in money or in ftated tafks of 
labour. The latter may quit their place (though 
not the diftri&t) on offering another boor, ac- 
ceptable to the feignorial lord; who has a right 
to difpofe of them. Some have exprefs privileges 
peculiar to themfelves t. ‘The education of their 


* Somewhat like glebz adfcripti. The lord can drive 
them away from his domain. 


+ Which they maintain with extreme jealoufy. — Some 
of thefe boors, though they are fubje& to the domettic cor- 
rection of their landlord, yet they are not entirely under 
his arbitrary fway, but are ftill prote&ted by the laws. 
Thofe in the government of Viborg cannot be punifhed 
otherwife than conformably to a legal fentence. 

children 
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children is left to themfelves, who either bring 
them up to mechanical trades, or get them into 
fervice, &c. They dwell either on the crown: 
lands or on thofe of the nobles, chiefly in 
Efthonia and the adjacent iflands, alfo in Livonia 
and on the ifle of Runo*. 


& EC T,I20.N . Vv, 
Vaffal boors. 


Tey are ufually called fimply boors; but here 
this addition is neceflary as a diftinction between 
them and the preceding free boors. ‘They have 
no civil liberty; their children belong not to 
them, but to their manorial lord, on whofe will 
they depend; they alfo, with their children, 
fingly or in families, may be alienated, fold, 
and exchanged ; they poflefs no immovable pro- 
perty, but they themfelves are treated, fometimes 
as the movable, fometimes as the immovable 
property of another. They properly therefore 
form a diftiné clafs. 

Originally they were free; but, in Great 
Ruflia, after the turbulent times of the falfe 


* In Efthonia and Livonia they are called fwedith baors, 
being originally of that country, whence they derive their 
privileges. . 


Demetriufes, 


a 
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Demetriufes, became gradually vaffals, or herit- 
able ferfs : confequently it was not by the impo- 
fition of head-money, but long before; for 
already in the Ulofhenie appear ordinances con- 
cerning the flaves*, e.g. that, as was men-: 
tioned above, they fhould neither bear witnefs 
nor bring a complaint againft their lord +. — 
Bufching indeed calls the crown-boors as well as 
the nobility-boors, vaffals; but when he after. 
wards adds, “vaffalage has particularly remained 
<6 with the crown-boors,”’ it feems rather un- 
intelligible. As thefe, in general, live more 
comfortably than thofe of the nobility, perhaps: 
the geographer only meant to fuggeft, that, with 


. * This expreffion muft not here be taken in its ftrifteft 
import. Some indeed look upon their vaffals as flaves ; but 
between the two there is a confiderable difference ; though 
perhaps an auftere lord may fometimes treat his vaflal as a 
flave, at leaft when under the influence of paffion. Mr. Coxe 
is in a miftake when he calls the condition of the ruffian 
boors a perfeét flavery. This term in no refpect applies to 
the crown-boors. Even thofe belonging to the nobles have 
certain rights; for inftance, the lord cannot put them to 
death, cannot prevent them from marrying, cannot violate 
their wives and daughters, &c.. Were he todo fo; it would 
be wrong and contrary to law, and might be attended with 
legal cenfures. . 

+ Hence it is obfervable, that the boyars had _an influence 
in the making of the Ulofhenie, and did not forget their 


prerogatives over the boors. 
: the: 


’ 
. 
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the latter, vaflalage had degenerated into flavery. 
But a very great part of them really live in good 
circumftances, and are rich. Generally fpeak- 
ing, there is no exceeding great difference be- 
tween the two: for the crown can make prefents _ 
of its boors to private perfons, whenever and in > 
what numbers it will; and then they are imme- 


diately treated upon the fame footing with the 
other nobility boors. —- Many of the former 


have long fince become merchants *. Others 
of both forts are {till boors, but at the fame time 
carry on fome trade, either on their own account 


alone, or in company with merchants, Others 


again have got themfelves infcribed in towns as 
traders, paying their taxes as fuch, and at the 
fame time as boors. The majority of them 
purfue hufbandry, take to the fifheries, or follow 
fome other profitable occupation. 

They are commonly divided into three kinds ; 
but it feems requifite to part them into four. 

1. Crown-Boorst. Thefe are extremely 
numerous. In the government of Perme they 
form the greater part of the peafantry. But at 
the fame time it muft be obferved, that there all 
the people belonging to the crown are reckoned 


* An ukafe gave occafion to this. 
+ In Livonia they are vulgarly called public boors. 
VOL. I. ya its 
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its vaflals, and therefore. called crown-boors 3 
and thus, not only the Ruffians, but alfo the 
Tartars, Bathkirs, Permiaks, Siryanes, Vogouls, 
and many others, pafs under that denomination. 
But, though this be the cafe fometimes even in 
the chanceries, yet it is but reafonable to make 
a diftinction between boors whom the crown, as 
its real vaflals, can grant away, and who poflefs 
no real property ; and thofe tribes of people who 
are owners of immovable pofleffions, and enjoy 
certain rights and privileges. ‘Therefore thofe 
people feem to belong to the foregoing clafs. 
However, we muft not omit to mention, that 
there are alfo real vaffal-boors belonging to the 


crown, which the crown cannot with propriety 


give away, they being.attached as workmen to 
the mines either of the crown or of private in- 
dividuals, that they may earn wherewith to pay 
their head-money, and who could not be removed 
without confiderable detriment to the mine- 
works. Such are called, Pripifniye, i.e. inrolled; 


and they are many thoufands in number. _..That, . 


formerly, on account of fome oppreflions they 
iuffered from private proprietors of mines, they 
would fometimes rife tumultuoufly, but that the 


late emprefs, fome years ago iffued a very gra-_ 


‘cious ukafe for their protection, has been already 
noticed 


~ 


- 
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noticed under the article of mines. Since that 
time, whenever a mafter-miner or any of his fub- 
ftitutes, think fit to deal more harfhly with them 
than the letter of the law allows, they have a 
right to bring their complaint before the proper 
judge. | 
The taxes and impoits of the crown-boors are 
not in all places alike. Moft of them, befides 
the head-money, pay alfo the obrok, i.e. a fum 
of money for every male foul; and this is the 
only benefit the crown derives from them. In 
fome diftrits they do tafk-work *; or they’ pay 


of their products; or, as in Livonia, both at 
ence, inftead of the obrok. However, great 


attention has always been paid to the mitigation 
of their lot ; unlefs we except their former hard 
ufage at the mines ; and therefore they live more 


happily than the generality of the noble-boors 5 


nay even more at their eafe than many free peo-~ 
ple. Among them are many that are in good 


circumftances, and might even be called rich. 
Indeed they would not feel their vaflalage, if the 
crown could not grant them away; as they then 


tun the hazard of falling under the yoke of a 


hard matter. 


In ukafes and public documents they are 
iually mentioned under feveral denominations : 


~ * Somewhat of a fimilar nature with what was ta France 


called the corvée. | 
Zz 2 as 
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as divided into boors of the black-plough, boors 
of the empire, imperial boors, poft-boors *, and 


court-boors. By what particulars each kind is — 


diftinguifhed from the others I have not been, 
able with any certainty to learn. A  general- 
officer, who had paffed many years in the feveral 


provinces, and had made repeated inquiries, 


gave me the following account in regard to the 
firft- mentioned diftinction : ** Boors of the white- 
“¢ plough formerly meant thofe who, without 
*¢ performing tafk-work, and paying taxes in 
*‘ produtts, defrayed their impofts in ready 
* money; on the other hand, thofe of the 
‘© black-plough were fuch as, together with fome 
«“ perfonal preftanda, (which were not always 


aS 


«< in all provinces of a like nature,) were to pay 


« their taxes by the tenth of every corn-harvett. 
<< Thefe, as well as the former, muff, befides this, 
“ pay their head-money, as a ftated contingent to 
‘¢ the military-cheft : but both were free boors of 
“ the crown; and, in common with all other 
«¢ Boors, muft likewife furnifh recruits. Whether, 
“ amidft fo many alterations that have of late 
«© years been made, thefe diftinGtions are ftitt 
‘* obferved, is more than I can tell; 1 only 
“know that the taxes have been very much 
“ increafed.”’ 


* Yamfchtthikis. 


From — 
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From fome oral and fome written accounts, 

T may prefent the reader with the following 
authentic, though not complete information * on 

the fubject : 

In the ruffian laws and ukafes eight diftinét 
kinds of crown-boors are mentioned; namely, 
1. Empire-boors ¢ ; they belong to. nobody in 
particular, neither to the court, nor to the nobi- 
lity, nor to the monafteries; they are therefore 
‘members of the empire or burghers of the 
empire}. They for the moft part confifi of 
boors. of the black plough, to be mentioned 
prefently, art. 3. 2. Imperial boors §, who be- 
long to the monarch perfonally, or rather to the 
court; of whom moftly confift the court-boors, 
art. 6; others are regiftered to the favodes, or 
wmanufaCtories, where a number of workmen are 
engaged. 3. Boors of the black plough ||. The 
origin of this appellation is now no longer 
known. But a great part of northern Ruffia as 


* Qn inquiry, feveral perfons, from whom fome light 
was reafonably to be expected on this matter, honeftly con- 
feffed that they had never troubled their heads about it ; fo 
that what information was obtained was got with great dif- 
ficulty. | 

+ Gofudarftvenniye. 

+ This expreffion is to be taken ina quite peculiar fenfe ; 
and even then will be but obfcure. 


~~ § Gofudarevui. || Tthernofofhniye. 
rie far 
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far as Archangel, is alnioft entirely inhabited by — 
them. ‘Their regions are divided into volofts *, 
each whereof is an actual, though not an inde- 
pendent, republic. In other refpeéts they prin- 
cipally belong -to the clafs of empire-boors, 
art. 1f. 4. -Poft-boorst; they are bound, in 
lieu of the impofts, to keep poft-horfes, and have 
their name from yam, which fignifies poft-f{tation ; 
but between every two yamui are feveral polt- 
{tations §. 5. Court-boors |] are they whofe fer- 
vice and tributes are deftined to the fupport of 
the imperial court d (not to the cabinet’s ex- 
penices ). 


* Territories. 

+ The author of a paper in the hiftorical magazine of 
Gottingen, dated from Peterfburg, fays: the boors of the 
“black plough were crown-boors who were obliged to per- 
form certain fervices, or pay tithe, for the land allotted 
them. But all crown-boors are obliged to this. — The 
‘truth is, that thofe of the black plough pay for their fields 
a fort of tithe in natura; I fuppofe we fhould call it 
foccage. 

f£ Yamtfhtfhiki. 

§ Yam fignifies a fort of place provided with all requi- 
fites for the keeping in readinefs of poft-horfes, which they 
mutt provide. 

{) Dvortzovuiye. 
_ § It was ordered by Peter I. that certain boors fhould 
pay their taxes(1) at his court or other of his palaces, as 


(1) Head-money, and obrok. 
the 
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ences). ‘They were formerly under the ereat 
court chancery *, whence they have their 
name. But this being fince abolifhed, and all 
thofe eftates and boors being now under the 
‘kameralhof, the fum of 3 millions is annually 
paid for it from the government-coffers f to the 
court, or rather to the exchequer {. Neverthe- 
lefs the boors will for along time continue to 
bear the old name of dvortzovniye, as well as 
the two next following forts of them. 6. Monaf- 
tery-boors§, who formerly belonged to the 
monafteries, but now every where in Great, 
Little, and White Ruffia, are under the kame- 
ralhofs. Properly {peaking they belong to the 
article that immediately enfues. 7. G#conomy- 
boors || were in Great Ruffia thofe boors who, 


—— 


the funds whereby the court or fuch particular palace was 
to be fupported. Of this kind of court-baoors are thofe en. 
regiftered at Katarinenthal near Reval; the caftle at Riga 
has alfo 5000 of them. In many places they poffefs no 
lands, but maintain themfelves by various kinds of mecha- 
nical employments, as carpenters, bricklayers, &c. or as 
fifhermen. Their taxes are received by the kameralhof, but 
particularly applied, or direCtly fent to the emprefs’s private 
purfe. 

* Glavnaya dvortzovaya kantzelyariya. 

+ Statnoiye kafnatfheiftvo. x Pridvornaya kontora. 

§ Monaltirfkiye. || Ekonomitfhefkiye. 
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about the year 1764, were taken from the 


monafteries and churches, and made fubordinate 
to a particular college of ceconomy erected for 


that purpofe. ‘That is now abolifhed, and the 


boors are under the kameralhofs, but continue 
to bear their former name. 8. Peltry-tribute- 
paying boors* are thofe who deliver their 
tributes in peltry or furs; which tribute is 
termed yafak; and hence thefe latter alfo pre- 
ferve their antient appellationt. . 

One privilege of the crown-boors, which 
foreigners are not acquainted with, requires to 


be mentioned. It confifts in this, that they may 


buy of noblemen villages and lands, with the 
vaflals belonging to them. In an efpecial ordi- 
nance of the late emprefs, of Aug. 29, 1766, it 
is faid: ‘* The boors of the court-eftates are per- 
<¢ mitted to purchafe of the adjacent owners, 
‘«* {mall villages with lands; paying for a foul 
«* not more than 30 rubles; however, with this 
“‘ condition, that the court-boors who have 
** bought the faid lands, either for their own or 


- 


* Yafafhnuiye. 


+ The yafathnuiye, the paketit: &c. are therefore 
ftill contmued in the ukafes, of which the general regula- 
tion for the raifing of recruits throughout the empire affords 
a proof. — All thefe raffian expreflions are only adje¢tives, 
uniformly relating to the fubZantive kreilyani, boors. 
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d 
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s¢ the crown’s money, pay for every defcetine* 
“ of land 1 ruble 26 kopeeks, obrok to the 
“crown.” In another, of January 29, 1788, 
this privileze is extended to other boors and 
yamtfhiks. ‘That thefe purchafes likewife are 
really made is feen from an ukafe iffued to the 
fenate in- November 1789, containing not only 
blank forms and explanations for the provincial 
governors concerning this matter, but alfo two 
inftances appear from it of fuch purchafe; one 
. at Murauflanka, in the fkopinfkoi diftri€t of the 
government of Rizefan; where a defeetine and a 
half of land was bought, with the boors upon it 
(the kameralhof there inquire of the fenate con- 
cerning this purchafe, as they fee no utility to 
the crown arifing from it). The other is an 
inftance of the feleét-men of the boors in the 
village of Faryanof in the government of 
‘Yaroflaf, bought of a major’s lady, .a boor 
with his wife, and wes land contiguous to the 
village. 

If foreigners fhould imagine that the ordering 
of odnodvortzi and kozaks into other parts, or 
the granting away crown-boors as an heritable 


* Throughout Ruffia all ground is eftimated and ap- 


portioned by defyatines, (or Sstetncs, each 80 fathom | 
long and 30 fathom broad, 


fief 
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fief to private perfons, is a degradation of man- 
kind, lowering them to the rank of beafts of 
the field *; they fhould recollect, that in all em- 
pires, and at all times, whole provinces, with 
the whole of their inhabitants, have paffed over 
to’ other, mafters, not only by war, conqueft, 
marriage, refignation, treaty, and teftamentary 
bequefts, but alfo by purchafe. An inftance of 
this laft may be brought from Germany; where 
it is well known the emperor Charles IV. pur- 


chafed the mark of Brandenburg of the elector 


Otho, in the year 1373; and the emperor Sigif- 
mund fold them again in 1417 to Frederic burg: 
graf of Nurenburg t. This may ferve to fhew 
at leaft that the practice is not peculiar to 
Ruffia. | 

2. Ciconomy-soors. ‘Thele belonged for- 
merly to the bithops, churches, and monatte- 
ries; but were taken from them in the year 
1764, and placed under the direction of a col- 
lege of ceconomy, from which they have ever 
fince had their name; and are now on much 


* Some travellers, in their accounts of Ruffia, have faid, 
that in that empire the peafants fearcely enjoy the rights 
of cattle. i | 

+ In this fale it 1s notorious that noblemen, burghers, 
and boors, with their feveral pofleffions, were included. 
They were all fold together. | 
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the fame footing with the crown-boors. Being, 
dike them, under the infpeCtion of the kameral- 
hofs and ceconomy-directors, paying particular 
taxes and enjoying certain privileges : fo they no 
longer need to be dilftinguifhed, but may pro- 
perly be affociated with the crown-boors. 

3. Boors oF THE MINES. They ‘require to 
be particularized, as fo peculiarly belonging to 
private mine-works, that they can never be fe- 
parated from them, therefore they can never be 
fold or exchanged apart, though they are tranf- 
ferable with the works to another mafter. _How- 
ever, here are not included thofe crown-boors 
who are termed pripif{niye, and. are attached to 
the mine-works folely for working out their 
head-money. Accordingly, only thofe are meant 
who act as mafter-workmen, and are delivered 
as recruits from the boors belonging to the 
crown and the nobles ; but are conveyed as pro- 
perty to the mine-proprietors, yet as infeparable 
from the works; and the proprietary mine- 
boors, whom the crown grants of its vaflals to 


‘numbers of mine-owners, who have no boors 


belonging to them, as permanent workmen, yet 
in fuch manner that they dwell on the territory 
of the works, belong heritably to fuch propri- 
etary, (but only fo long as he is mafter of the 
works,) and muft bring up their children folely. 
for that mine-work. . 

: 4» NoByE, 
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4. NoBLE, or-PRIVATE BooRS. Several au- 
thors, and among them our countryman Perry, 
give a lamentable account of their condition. 
It is, however, not only exaggerated, but almoft 
always reprefented in too general a manner. 
There are. indeed lords who ftrain their ex- 
actions too far, and opprefs their vaffals; yet 
this can only be faid of thofe who require too 
reat and too “various tributes, or of fome of 
the country-nobles, particularly the poorer of 
them, who carry on the farming bufinefs them=- 
felves, or leave it to the management of a mer- 
cilefs upravitel, or overfeer, who by birth is only 
4 vaflal himfelf. Their conditidn, indeed, de- 
pends entirely on the humour or caprice of their 
lord *; yet it is not to be denied that a great 
part of them, efpecially fuch as belong to 
wealthy lords, who require neither tafk-fervice nor 
deliveries of products, but only take a moderate 
obrok, live happily, grow rich, and would hardly 
be perfuaded to change their condition for what 
pafles under the name of freedom, but is com-: 
monly nothing more than a brilliant conceit. 
As an inftance we need only take the village 


* The fame thing happens in the petty principalities of 
Germany: fome of the princes by gentle treatment render 
their fubjects happy, while others opprefs them by taxes, im- 
pofts, and harth methods. 


Boretfh, 


Y 
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Boretth, not far from Mofco, belonging to count 
Vladimir Orloff, and which may be vifited by 
any traveller that choofes. ‘There every cottage 
nearly refembles a little hotel; the people go 
dreffed in filks, have coftly furniture and uten- 


fils, live on a grand fcale, and entertain fumptu- 


oufly the numerous ftrangers that vifit them; 
they keep up a connexion not only with mer-~ 
chants im the adjacent towns, but inftead of 
agriculture follow gardening, from which, on 
account of their proximity to Mofco, they de- 
rive great profits: and thefe it is that ena- 


“ble them to live as they do. Neither muft it 


be fuppofed that thefe are the only vaflals that 
live in affluence; as, befides the rich villages 
Ivanka and Pavloffki, belonging to‘count Shere- 
metyef, there are many others, which efcape 
the notice of foreigners in their hafty travels, 
who from fome poor ones dre too’ apt to con- 
clude on all; and it is not furprifing that, from 
the wretched looks of the Efthonians, | they 
fhould be led into this miftake. © * 

The dues to their lord are fettled by*ho laws ; 
fome pay the obrok, others perform tafk-fervice, 
or, in lieu of it, deliver certain portions of their 
natural produéts; from others again all thefe. 
are demanded : however, the obrok alone, efpe- 
cially where the lord is rich, is the moft ufual. 

Many 


f 
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Many take, for every male head only 3, others 
5, and fome, from the moit opulent of their 
boors 25 rubles, or even more. — Thofe who 
fare the worft are the private boors who are 
obliged to perform tafk-fervice, in lieu of the 
obrok, at the mine-works of their lord, which 
may lie at a great diftance; and» perhaps the 
length of the way is not at all confidered *. 

For this. ufefulnefs of fubjects, which brings 
the government fo many important produdts, at 
the fame time giving energy to the army and 
navy, and contributes the moft to the public re- 
venues, not much care has been taken during 
the former reigns, though the intereft of the {o- 
vereign and the empire fo effentially required it. 
Even Peter I. engaged as he was in fo many im- 
portant undertakings, could perhaps find no 
time for properly attending to this object. So 
much the more earneftly was it taken up 
by the late emprefs. A ftriking proof_of it 
is feen in her inftruction for the code of laws tT; 
wherein fhe not only praifes the Japanefe for the 
maxim gdopted by them, that fervants ought 
not to be too harfhly treated, as it readily leads 


* Thus profeffor Pallas tells us, that fome of Mr. Dee 
midof’s boors have above 600 ver{ts to go to work at theif 
mafter’s iron-works, that is 200 englifh miles. 


+ Inftruétions, fect. xcii. 
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to refiftance*; but fhe declares exprefsly + her 
diffatisfaction at the feverity with which this in- 
ferior clafs is fometimes treated: “ However, it 
** cannot be denied (fays the emprefs) that 
«¢ they are at times much oppreffed.’? And 
then declares it to be her wifh and. her inclina- 
tion that vaflalage fhould be abolifhed; and, if 
this fhould. meet with obftacles, yet that the 
condition of the boors might be bettered, and 
all oppreffive abufes ftopped. But, not contented 
‘with exprefling her withes, fhe did actually adope 
feveral meafures to effectuate her benevolent 
inclinations, by inftituting a regular tribunal 
“for the boors, entirely chofen out of their own 
body; delivering the boors at the mines from 
oppreflion; appointing overfeers and guardians 
to prevent every fpecies of violence, &c. and 
‘on every occafion recommending gentlenefs 
and humanity, of which fhe herfelf fet fo greag 
an example. All is not to be brought about af 
once, efpecially in matters where the antient 
prerogatives, of the nebity demand a difcreet 
refpect. 

It was probably in confequence of this 3 impe- 
rial declaration, that the free ceccnomical fo- 


_* A very important hint, and highly deferving of con- 
fideration. 
+ Inftrudt. part. ii. fet. iii, p. 190 & {qq. ; 
Clety 
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ciety at St. Peterfburg, a few years fince pro- 
pofed the important political queftion : Whether 
it would be proper to abolifh vaffalage in Ruffia, 
with a prize for the motft fatisfa€tory an{wer ? 
The fociety received papers in the french lan- 
guage from feveral candidates; one, extolling 
liberty, but advifing great caution in the intro- 
ducing of it. Another Frenchman * fent an 
‘elegant differtation, which, with all its beauties 
of dition, was found impraticable: it was like 
-an alarm-bell +, recommending the immediate 
diffufion of liberty throughout the country. On 
this fubject a great variety of matters come into 
sconfideration. For, to mention only a few, it 
is well known that the crown is not willing to 
interfere diretly in concerns between the nobles 
and their boors, when the rights of the former 
may come in collifion: fecondly, the crown- 
boor, while he continues fuch, feels his vaffal- 
age but little, if at all: thirdly, many vaffals 
live more happily than if they were free. Let 
us only compare the fubftantial and fometimes 
opulent ruffian boor with the peafantry of fome 
other countries, needy and crufhed under taxes, 


* Probably, Marmontel, at leaft from the captivating 
ftyle and other. charatteriftics, he was generally held to be 
the author. 


+ This was the title to the manufeript. 
‘ while 
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while they boaft of their liberty. Fourthly, if 
liberty fhould be fuddenly and generally intro. 
duced, it muft be done by an edict: but what 
confufion would not hence arife, as the people 
have no idea of liberty but by its corinection 
with licentioufnefs: fifthly, the boor muft al- 
Ways pay taxes; if they be moderate, he may 
{till live comfortably in his way, whether we 
call him vaffal, or even flave, for the name fig- 
nifies nothing. Even the tafk-works are often 
eafier than the heavy-fums that are paid for 
every atticle of life by taxes in many countries. 
_ Sixthly, it has been remarked, that by tafk- 

- works more produéts are gained, efpecially with’ 
great land-owners. Seventhly, the introduction 
of liberty might be very prejudicial, not only to 
the mine-works, but alfo to agriculture; nay, it 
already appears that, by éxtending the obrok, 
in feveral diftri€ts the latter has fuffered a de- 
cline. Eighthly, what fhould the boor do with 
liberty if he be forbidden to poffefs heritable pro- 
perty*? &c. If, as was done in the late reign, 
care be taken to protect the peafantry again{t op- 
preflors, and fome bounds be fet to the power 
of the nobles; if the utmoft endeavours be 


* It might indeed be gradually permitted him , but it 
would be attended with a thoufand combate efpecially in 
regard to the noble-boors. | | ; 
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ufed to keep the taxes moderate, and the hopé 
of being allowed boldly to poffefs fome property, 
though it be only perfonal, be not defeated, but 
tather eftablifhed ; then even the vaffal may 
live contented and happy in his humble habit- 
ation. And in fuch good circumftances very 
many of the boors belonging to the crown and 
the nobles actually are. ‘his was evidently be- 
coming more general frotu day to day, as the em- 
prefs fo uniformly difplayed her unwearied at- 
tention to promote the welfare of the clafs of 
vaflals. Examples were not wanting under her 
adminiftration, of noblemen being brought to 
fevere account for cruelties exercifed on their 
vaffals *. Indeed the many wife regulations that 
had been made, and were {till making to the end 
of her reign, opened a fine profpect for futurity. 

In concluding this article, it may be obferved, 
that the moft ufual way by which a vaflal is 


* A german nobleman, with his lady, have been con- 
fined for feveral years pait in a place on the fhore of the 
Baltic, for having, both of them, exercifed much cruelty 
in the chaftifement of their vaffals. — The very fafety of 
the lord, without any other motive, fhould reftrain him 
from fuch behaviour to his people. When once they aré- 
enraged they fet no bounds to their fury; it has not un- 
frequently happened that a too auftere Jandlord, or his no 
Jefs imprudent bailiff, has been miferably murdered by the 
boors. . 


fuch f 
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fuch, is by being born of a vaflal*. By the com. 
‘mon law of Livonia évery child born of an un- 
married female vaflal belongs, without regard 
to’ the father, to the eftate where it is born. 
Peter I. however, by a ukafe in 1716, or- 
dained, that fuch a child fhall be free if a free 
man have caufed it to be baptifed in his name, 
as father. 


* In Livonia, the laws mention fome other ways; how- - 
ever they are feldom heard of at prefent. There have been 
cafes, where free people or their, children have been fold 
for vaffals; yet the tribunals grant them relief, at leaft the 
latter, when they come to demand their freedom. 
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RUSSIAN EMPIRE, 


9B.O.OeK Vv: 


‘THE GOVERNMENT OF THE EMPIRE, OR THE 
MONARCH, | 


"Tue importance and the variety of the objects 
that fall under this title, demand a particular di- 
vifion of our work. But, in order to bring into 
fome fort of arrangement the obfervations that 
naturally occur, fome whereof may be confidered 
as mere fuppofitions, and others as only quel- 
tions * ; we fhall reduce-them, without much 
follicitude in the choice, under feveral heads, 


* At this the reader will not be furprifed if he confider 
that this matter has been but little agitated; and that’ the 
inquirer muft frequently meet with obfcurities, which pros 
bably wil] never be quite cleared up. 
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SECTION If. 
The Succeffion. . 


Russta, as far upwards as hiftory reaches, has 
ever been an hereditary empire. For, though 
Ruric, on being called to the throne, did not 
afcend it on this exprefs. condition *, yet it was” 
filled by his defcendants till the race became ex- 
tinét; that is, according to the ufual com- 
putation, from about the year 862 to 1598. 
Such an uninterrupted fucceflion, again{ft which 
the nation never manifefted the flighteft ob- 
jection, be it grounded as it may, is of greater 
validity than the moft folemn compact, and 
fhould be confidered as the acknowledged con- 
flitution of the empire. The-people, at leaft the 
moft enlightened .of them, found it convenient 
and falutary, a§ obviating the confufions and ca- 
tarities that arife from eleCtion. Accordingly, 
after the extinction of the race of Ruric, it was 
reftored with all its force im another dynafty. 
For, when Michaila Feodorovitch Romanof 


+ Records which might here be confulted to advantage 
are not known, and perhaps are not in being, "Phe at. - 
chives of the empire have been fearched in vain for a¢counts ° 


of a far more modern date. 
afcended 
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afcended the throne in 1613, a charter was 
executed confirming it to him and all his pofte- 
rity *; by which act. Ruffia was in a formal 
manner declared a real hereditary empire. 

The occational modifications of this hereditary 
right of fucceflion may be fuppofed, from want 
of records, to be fcarcely deducible from re- 
moter periods, efpecially as hiftory, which ought 
to ferve as a guide, relates events whence many 
doubts and uncertainties, arife. The fon does 
not always immediately fucceed to his father 
in the government; one example of this, among 
others, is in the grand duke VJadimir Vfevolo. 
dovitch, who, dying in 1125, was fucceeded by 
his three fons in the order of their birth; only 
the third, namely Vatthellaf, reigned at laft for 
fome time conjointly with the fon of his brother, 
It has frequently happened that the fons of the 
deceafed grand duke have contended for the 
throne with their uncles. However, in early 
times a great regard was paid to feniority ; thus 
Svizetopolk in 1093 mounted the throne, as the 


* This appears from Schleetzer’s hiftorical enquiry, 
p- 10. where it is alfo fhewn that the original is among the 
archives of the empire, as that profeffor faw it there: The 
queftion, whether they who executed it were authorized and 
commiffioned to that purpofe, or whether they reprefented 
the nation, is nothing to the bufinefs, as the latter ap- 
proved of it, at leaft by their filence ; and this hereditary 
_ ¥ight was already 700 years old, 
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eldeft of the reigning family. Therefore when 
Peter I. wanted to introduce fome alteration in 
the antient rule of fucceflion, he was obliged to 
add fharp menaces to his declaration; and yet 
great diflatisfacion was fhewn on the occafion, 
though. even by that ordinance the original fuc- 
ceflion was not deftroyed, and though there was 
no law in being that regulates the fucceffion, 
at leaft none that is known. 


The hiftory of the prefent conte fhews 
that the crown devolves on either fex without 
diftinétion ; fo that, though we fee in the family 
of Peter I. the male heir at times to have pre- 
cedence, yet not an abfolute pre-eminence over 
the females, fince Catharine I. did not govern as 
regent during the minority of her kinfman, but 


was acknowledged as next heir in quality of con- 


fort to the defunét emperor, and acceded to the 
throne as emprefs in preference to her kinfman f. 


* To attempt going farther back into remoter periods 
would be fruitlefs, as moft of the events of thofe times, for 
want of a regular hiftory, are by much not fufficiently 
known or unfolded. For this reafon nothing is here faid of 
the grand duchefs Olga, of the tenth century, &c. 


+ The Chinefe muft have been but little acquainted with 


the european forms of government, as well as with the an- 


tient hiftory of Perfia, if we may judge by the aftonifhment 
expreffed at this by their great officers of ftate: but they 
were foon taught better, 

Some 


. 
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Some do not {cruple to affirm that Ruffia has al-_ 
always been the happieft and has always increafed 
in power and authority under a female reign. 
We learn from hiftory that fometimes the mo- 
narch has been elected, _ It was by election that 
Vaflilli Vaffillievitch the Blind was feated on the — 
throne. But the lateft inftance of this was when 
the crown was offered to the dowager duchels, 
afterwards emprefs Anne. By her father ‘fhe 
had fome right to it, but by far not the neareft, 
as her elder fifter was ftill alive, and the tefta- 
ment of Catharine I. was again{t her. But who 
were the electors, or rather who have the right 
of election, and in what cafes, we have no 
other means of difcovering than by fearching 
into hiftory for events of that nature, and 
thence to form what conclufions we are able, 
fince there is no written law upon the fubje&, 
Without going up to the reign of a Ruric for 
tranfactions veiled in obfcurity, the hiftory of the 
middle age takes notice of the grand duke Vaf. 
filli Vaffillieyitch the Blind, who in 1425 took 
the reins of empire, being placed on the grand — 
ducal throne at the unanimous requeft of the 
mofcovite people, with the concurrence of all 
the princes, as alfo of the clergy *, It feemed 


* So Lomonofof exprefsly fays in his compendious annals 
of the ruffian foyereigns. I take him for a guide, on the 
fuppofition that he has drawn from authentic fources. It 
js impoffible to quote originals on this fubject, 
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neceflary to mention this, becaufe here certain 
electors are fpecified, namely, people, princes, 
and clergy ; in which, however, feveral doubts 
and difficulties occur. Befides, this event be- 
longs not properly to this place, as that grand 
duke demanded the government by right of fuc- 
ceffion, and the horde had at that time great in- 
fluence. Examples ought to be taken from thofe 
times when the nation was entirely free, and 
under no foreign influence whatever. Such as 
when. Boris Feodorovitch Godunof, in 1598, 
was feated on the throne “ by the people * and 
«¢ the boyars;’’ and on his death, in 1604, his 
fon Feodor Borifovitch Godunof, ‘* by all ranks 
<< of the mofcovite people.” Shortly after this, 
Vafhilli Ivanovitch Zuifkoi was elected tzar }. 
During his reign fome difcontented boyars elected 
Viadiflaf, a polifh prince, to be their fovereign, 
but |without effect, In the year 1613 Mi- 


39> 


* Lemonofof, p. 37. Another hiftorian fays, that the 
people almoft forced him on the throne. But here neither 
the princes nor the clergy are mentioned as electors: the 
former perhaps are included among the boyars, 

+ Here Lomonofof does not at all fpecify who the eleGtors 
sere 5 probably becaufe the authorities he confulted are 
filent upon it. — It is well known they were alk three re- 
lated to the tzarian family, extin@ in the male line. 

{ The above-mentioned eleQions fhew, that, with the 
relations of the reigning family, ftrangers and native or fo- 
reign princes came into confideration, 
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chaila Feodorovitch Romanof acceded’ to the 
throne by unanimous election “ in a general af- 


_. © fembly of the boyars and the other eftates of 


« the country,” yet partly alfo as a near rela- 
tion to the tzarian family now extinct in the 
male lineage ; as alfo in virtue of nomination, 
by which his father had already been heir to the 
throne. 

Now the firft queftion is, who are we to un- 
derftand by the people. Lomonofof {peaks prin- 
cipally of the mofcovite people, which is an ex- 
preflion of great ambiguity ; for it may denote the 
burghers of the city of Mofco, exclufively ; but 
then it muft have been previoufly a city : inno law 
or proclamation is fuch right of election granted 
to it; whereas to other cities (feveral of which 
are far more antient) this right has been. given. . 
But it may likewife fignify all the people of 
the whole empire, which is fometimes denomi- 
nated from its metropolis: however, it is not to 
be imagined that the diftant tribes and people 
were ever called to an election. Liaftly, by this 
term may be implied only the chief nation, that 
which is properly ruffian : yet certainly the coun- 
try-folks, the moft numerous of all, were not 
confulted on thefe important occafions. Con- 
fequently, we muft fuppofe it to have refted | 

4 with 
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with fome *, who took the bufinefs upon thenz, 
or who had the confidence of the nation; and 
then, as the people approved of their choice, at 
leaft. by their filence, it might properly be faid 
that they elected +. LBefides, as it often hap- 
pens on like occafions, the people of the ca- 
pital, or the Mofcovites, under the conduct of 
a few forward and leading men, might have 


greatly contributed to it {. 4 
: adly, 


* It would be difficult to afcertain them; we muft un- 
doubtedly feck them among the following, as the archives 
of the empire afford no light on the fubject. 

+ What is done by fome few, if not contradied by the 
relt, is frequently and not improperly confidered as done by 
_ all. Thus the emprefs Elizabeth in her firft manifelto 
might juftly fay, that ‘all good fubjects had withed her to 
mount the paternal’ throne. And the emprefs Anna 
might, without adducing other reafons, annul the eleétion- 
capitulation fhe had figned, fince fhe regarded herfelf as 
heirefs to the crown, and was petitioned to annul it by a 
number of confiderable noblemen, in the name of the 
people. — , 

{ In the fucceeding revolutions the populace of the re- 
fidence, being fet in motion, haye fometimes, with fome 
foldiers of the guards, made themfelves of confequence, 
And, indeed, how eafy is it for a few ative perfons, by 
prefents, promifes, artful reports, and above all by the pre- 
tence of danger to religion, to lead the rabble at their plea- 
fure ; fo that they may be jnitrumental to yevolutions and 

ae ~ other 
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F adly, The princes here fpoken of feem to have 
been either of that clafs who were afterwards 
called boyars, or they who poffefled their par- 
titioned principalities. Of the latter we find it 
faid by a ruffian hiftorian *, that, -fubfequent to 
the death of Mftiflaf, they had arrogated to 
themfelves fo much power, that they looked 
upon the grand duke as their equal, and allowed 
him no precedence but what his title gave him. 
Such princes have long fince been no more 
feen in Ruffia; but when Vaflilli Vaffillievitch 
the Blind was eleéted they were ftill in being. 
The prefent numerous ftock of princes are no 
legitimate delegates of the people, nor ever were 
authorized to proceed to fo important an elec- 
tion, and have no pre-eminence over the other 
nobles. : | | 
3. The clergy, as in other empires and king: 
‘doms, found alfo in Ruffia numerous opportuni- 
ties formerly of acquiring great influence and 
authority ¢. Accordingly, we are informed by 


other purpofes, though perhaps fearcely ten perfons of 
them all know any thing of what is intended! Happy, 
when fuch {cenes pafs off without difturbance ! 

-* Tatifchtichef. 

+ As in other countries, fo in Ruffia, they had a little 
more knowledge than the laity ; hence they acquired accefs 
and influence. In aid of this perhaps here and there fuper- 
ftition and cunning were made to play their parts. 


Tatifcht- 
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Tatifchtfchef, that in the difaftrous periods of 
the empire, the people fhewed more reverence 
to them than to their princes; by which they 
got fo far the afcendant, that tzar Alexei Michai- 
lovitch was prevented from making the full ufe 
of his power, by the ambitious patriarch Nicon. 
Accordingly it muft have been a very eafy mat- 
ter for the clergy, efpecially for the higher 
orders of them, to mix in the affair of elections, 
and to lead the fubmiflive people to their pur- 
pofes. Nor was this impropriety entirely anni- 
hilated till the time of Peter the Great, who 
confined the clergy to their proper department. 
4. The boyars have been already occafionally 
mentioned. It only remains to be remarked, 
that though they are always fpoken of in hiftory 
as perfons of diftinction, yet it exprefsly. men- 
tions that they received their dignity from the 
fovereign alone, that it was entirely perfonal, 
and by no means defcended from father to fon *. 
Hence it is apparent that it depended folely on 
the will of the monarch, whether he would have 
many or few boyars, or whether he would let 


* Asa proof of this the reader is referred to the life of 
count Scheremetof, publifhed in Dohm’s Materials ; where 
we find, p. 403, that Nikita Scheremetof dying as boyar in 
1566, his only fon Peter was raifed to the fame dignity, 
whofe fecond fon Vaffilli was likewife made boyar in 1641, 
and again his fon Peter in 1659. 

them 
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them altogether die away. Confequently they 
can never be confidered as native privileged de- 
puties of the people *, nor as perfons who could 
curb the power of the fovereign, or refift him in 
the undue exertions of it. Only on favourable 
occafions they grew more bold and afluming, 
and fought to extend their confequence. It has 
before been fhewn that they, with the principal 
clergy, conferred .a {pecies of noblefie on par- 
ticular perfons; and ‘Tatifchtfchef mentions, 
that, upon the depofition of tzar Zuifkoi, feven 
boyars, and efpecially three of them, had 
ufurped fo much authority, that they brought 
great diftrefs upon the empire. At the drawing 
up of the Ulofchenie, as we gather from its 
preamble, they, with the heads of the clergy, 
were confulted upon it ; yet probably only as 
privy-counfellors, as they were generally noticed 
as fuch in the ukafes. But, in order to prevent 
any farther ufurpations and miftakes} an order 
was ifued in 1701 by Peter I. that they fhould 
no longer be mentioned at all in ukafes, From 


* What the word boyar or boyarin properly means, 
I cannot precifely afcertain. Inthe diCtienaries it is made 
to imply a lord, a perfon of quality, a nobleman. Ina 
note upon Raicewich’s obfervations on Moldavia, it pecu- 
liarly denotes a foldier, 


the 
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the great authority they enjoyed, and from the: 


defire of extending it, fo natural to man, we are 
eafily led to prefume, that they acted the fore- 
moft parts in thefe eleCtioris, if they were not 
the prime managers of them: they doubtlefs 
thought themfelves the firft perfonages after the 


fovereign and the privileged reprefentatives of 


the people, efpecially ofall the reft of the nobi- 
lity; and this feems to be the reafon why the 
latter are not named among the electors. 

s. The ftates of the mofcovite people, and the 
eftates of the country. — What kind of people 
and claffes are here meant, I cannot pretend to 
fay, if they differ from thofe already mentioned. 
Legitimate national eftates, having an authority 
derived from compact or privileges, (according 
to the common import of the term in fome other 


empires,) are not known in Rufflia; nor could 


they ever have exifted there, as the power of the 
fovereign was originally and has always been un- 
limited. One might almoft venture to affirm, 
that, by the eftates, as eletors are principally 
meant the boyars and the clergy, who appear 
nominally as fuch, and often had great influence, 


Perhaps fome of the courtiers and the neighbour- — 


ing nobility, might have joined with them, as 
well as other enterprifing perfons, and efpecially 
the 
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the people of the refidence* ; other towns whofe 
confequence was not very great, we are certain 
neither appointed nor required any election. 
deputies. Lomonofof, indeed, fpeaks of a ges 
neral aflembly of country-eftates ; but it would 
be extremely difficult to give any tolerable fenfe 
to this expreflion if we would extend the ‘limits 
of fuch a convention beyond the above-men- 
tioned perfons in the neighbourhood of Mofco. 
For, although fome traces of confiderable aflem- 
blies do appear in hiftory +; yet, at leaft in thofe 
turbulent and ftormy times about the year 1613, 
when the family of Romanof was elected to the 
fucceflion, a convocation of election-deputies - 
out of the empire is not to be imagined; and if 
they were actually aflembled, it would have been 
nothing more than an anarchical mob, as having 


* All thefe are mere furmifes. The aéts and records of 
thefe eleCtions, perhaps among the archives of the empire, 
alone could place this matter in a proper light, if they, were 
but known. 


+ Not to touch here on what Neftor tells us of Rurik’s 
eleGtion, in which obfcurities abound, I hall only quote 
what Tatifchtfchef mentions, that Romanus, prince of 
Halitz, intended to hold a diet, to which he invited all the 
princes; but they did not come; and that Ivan the Great 
caufed a law to be confirmed in a diet. — At the com- 
piling of the Ulofchenie the boyars and clergy feem to have 
been affembled; but not in a diet. The two.latter had a | 
legitimate chief in the perfon of the fovercign, : 
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no lawful prefident or fpring of action; confés 
quently no other election was to be expected, 
than what fome enterprifing men, with violence, 
or by bribes and perfuafions, brought about. 

In the former half of the current century, it 
feemed as if the council held itfelf authorifed to 
take an active part in the election of the emprefs 
Anna*. Indeed it is faid in the manifefto that 


came out on the occafion, Feb. 4, 1730, that fhe 


was raifed to the throne by the unanimous choice 
of the ruffian nation: there were, therefore, 
three deputed bodies at it, om the part of the 
couticil, the fenate, and the commonalty. But 
Schloeetzer, who appeals to this in his hiftorical 
inquiries, has clearly expreffed himfelf on its 
true meaning, by faying, that here are three im- 
perial eftates in a manner fpecified by mame t3 

and 


* This tranfa@tion is heré noticed mer ely for the fake of 


an apparently neceffary remark ; it not being exaétly to the: 


purpofe, as there were heirs to a throne. 

+ Ifthere had then been no heir to the throne, and con- 
fequently an election was neceffary, then the queftion would 
have really been, to whom does the care of it belong? 
‘There were no flates of the empire ; not even an officer, who 


could lawfully take upon him to call an aflembly. In lieu | 
_ of the former bovars, here were now a fenate, a council, a | 


éabinet, and a privy-council. But which of theie had ever 
any commiflion to declare to the people the vacancy of the 
throne, or to direct an election to fill it? Some meafures 
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and that of the clergy no mention is made * 

Juft as little had the council full powers, or any 
right to prefcribe a mode or conditions of elec- 
tion in’ regard to the emprefs Anna, efpecially 
_as fhe was among the heirs to the throne. Very 
different was the cafe, when the prince Vafilli 
| Zuifkoi, who was regarded as an entire f{tranger, 
was chofen tzar, on the extinction of the reign- 


are only to be juftified or excufed by neceffity and the 
filence of the laws. But how came the commonalty to be 
brought on the carpet? We know that antiently the foldiers 
at Rome and at Conttantinople, took upon them, either 
alone or in conjunétion with the clergy, to difpofe of the 
crown. — Here the conftitution of the empire, for pre- 
venting all calamitous accidents, feems to want a falutary 
regulation. Whoever fhall provide it, and fecure it in per- 
petuity, will be one of the greateft benefactors to the empire 
it ever had. Perhaps it would have had a place in the ex- 
pected new code of laws. 

~* Probably becdufe they are comprehended in the aggre- 
gate term nation; or becaufe they feemed to have loft their 
former great influence ; or becaufe fome german minifters, 
then in high favour, did not happen to think of them. 
The emprefs Elizabeth named them exprefsly in her firft 
manifefto, where we find, that all the faithful fubje@ts of 
the {piritual and temporal orders, particularly the regiments 
of life-guards, had unanimoufly befought her gracioufly to 
accept of the throne of her fathers, to which fhe had the 
neareft right by birth, — That by the guards, or by fome 
of that corps, many things have been formerly brought 
about, is univerfally known. 
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ing houfe: whereby the nation re-entered intd 
its original rights; and, if it had thought fit, 
might have propofed to him certain conditions. 
Accordingly, Tatifcht{chef aflerts, that the capi- 
tulation, which, not the people, but a company 
of fome grandees, by their ufurped authority, 
prefcribed to him, was of shan injury to the 
empire. 

We find alfo that fovereiptis, during their 
lifetime have chofen and appointed the fucceffor. 
So the tzar Feodor Ivanovitch bequeathed the 


throne in 1598" to his kinfman Feodor Nikititch . 


Romanof; and tzar Feodor Alexevitch on his 
death-bed appointed his youngeft brother Peter, 
afterwards emperor, his fole heir *. ‘The fame 
thing has feveral times happened in the prefent 
century, by teftaments, decrees, ceflions, and the 
like. The right or full power to fuch a meafure, 
feems to require no proof; as, t. the fovereigns 
of Ruffia reign with unlimited authority ; but, 


, Though both nominations partly failed of aecomplith-. 


ment, yet it was not becaufe they were thought invalid, 
but from the occurrence of fome events which prevented 
their being put in execution; as afterwards the emprefs 
Elizabeth annulled the nomination of prince Ivan. But 
fuch nominations in earlier times as that of tzar Ivan Vaf- 
fillievitch (to which Peter I.-appeals in his regulation of the 
fucceffion, but of which the records are unknown) were 


‘ecknowledged to be of undoubted validity. 
MOFe« 
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moreover, 2. neither records nor any other 
memorials can be produced, whereby the people 
referved to themfelves an influence, or fixed the 
fucceffion to the reigning family *; and, 3. they 
never contradi@ed fuch nomination, but ap- 
proved it by their filence, and of courfe ac- 
knowledged the full right of the monarch: which 
arguments are ftrengthened and increafed, on 
confidering, 4. that the people at the very be- 
ginning made their throne hereditary, and af- 
terwards renewed and confirmed this mode 
of fucceffion, as confefledly advantageous, prin- 
cipally in the view of avoiding all the confu- 
fions that would enfue on every interregnum, 
or in their own proceedings at elections; and 
thereby folemnly renounced its concern in the 
fucceffion, fo long as the reigning houfe is in 
being ; leaving it, in fo far as it comprifed the 
original right of eleGtion, to their fovereign and — 
his unlimited will. That this antient right of the 
fovereign to name his fucceflor, exercifed in 
former times, and acknowledged by the nation, 


* Indeed it was required of the emprefs Anne, previous 
to her acceffion, that fhe fhould not appoint a fucceflor 
without the concurrence of the fenate: though this was no 
_ demand of the nation, but merely of a college, and was im- 
mediately annulled at the requeft of a part of the nobility. 
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and fo frequently neceflary to the well-being of 
the empire, may be exerted, follows accordingly 
from the effential conftitution of the empire, 
which bears the form of a fundamental law. 
Therefore it required no written ordinance ta 
make it valid. Peter the Great, however, iffued 
fuch an ordinance, dated the 5th of February 
1722, but merely on account of a well-known 
event, in order to give his will and his views the 
ftamp of a greater folemnity by a written law, 
and to prevent any ill confequences that might 
enfue upon fome diffatisfa€tions that had been 
exprefled. Hereupon arofe the queftions, how 
this ordinance was to be called *; whether it 
fhould be deemed a fundamental law of the 
empire t, or whether at leaft it has a general 
| obligatory 

* Gebauer in the plan of his hiftory calls it a perpetual 
law af the empire. It was manifeltly, on its firft appearance, 
a law of the empire; but the epithet perpetual was given it 


by the author without due confideration. He mutt have 
known nothing of the fubfequent repeal of it. 


+ On this fubje&, a learned controverfy arofe between 
Bufching and Schletzer. The former affirms, even in the 
laft edition of his Geography, that ordinance to be a funda- 
mental law of the empire, and even the only one in writing ; 
whereas Schleetzer proves in his hiftorical inquiries, that it 
can by no means be regarded as fuch, for the verieft defpot 
cannot reign or command after his death. But here the 


fallacy. 
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obligatory and perpetual energy, as it was one 
while not obferved *, and afterwards almoft 
totally repealed : though it is not to be denied 
that the emprefs Anna exprefsly appealed to it fT, 


fallacy lies folely in the expreffion: for every monarch reigns 
after his death, whenever he confers a privilege or a patent 
of nobility to a man and his heirs for ever. And does not 
every man that leayes a will prefide oyer his affairs. after his 
death ? 


* Not to mention other occurrences of a like nature, it is 
evident that the emprefs Elizabeth, who endeavoured to 
preferve and follow all the regulations of her father with a 
confcientious exactitude, yet on her acceffion to the throne, 
fo far from holding the ordinance to be a fundamental law 
of the empire, fhe denied its validity. For, though fhe re- 
garded the acceffion of Anne as contrary to law, yet fhe 
could not deny that fhe was really emprefs; and therefore 
_ by the father’s pretended fundamental law of the empire, 
had the right of naming a fucceffor. But, as fhe exprefsly 
annulled this nomination, refting on the ordinance of Peter I. 
fhe thereby publicly declared what binding force fhe attri- 
buted to that ordinance. Indeed fhe might have derived 
her right to the throne partly from the teftament of her 
mother Catharine I. but this was not entirely executed when 
Elizabeth took upon her the government of the empire 5 and 
therefore no mention is made of it in her manifetto. 

+ This fhe did becaufe that ordinance favoured her views, 
to which fhe thought to give more folemnity and force from 
a written law. At leaft fuch were the expectations of the 
cabinet minifter, 
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Tt is mere evafion to fay that the ordinance of 
Peter I. is a fundamental law of the empire, not 
for the fovereign, but for the fubjeéts in regard 
to their oaths *; as they are at.any rate bound _ 
to obedience +. Every fucceflor of Peter I. is 
doubtlefs at liberty to repeal this ordinance, or 
to depart from it, fince his power is as unlimited 
as that of the monarch by whom it was framed. 
So every one of them can exercife in his own 
perfon the right of nominating a fucceflor ; but 
the rights connected with the unlimited fove- 
reignty, and flowing from the conftitution, to 
which the nomination of a fucceflor, for the 
above-mentioned reafons may be added, adhere 
to the throne; which is in fome meafure feen 
by the conduc of Peter II. 

In the nomination of a fucceflor, by the 
unlimited power of the fovereign, it feems to 


* Peter I. caufed his ordinance of fucceffion to be ac- 
‘knowledged on oath by all his fubjeéts, which otherwife 
ufed to be done only by homages; and added fevere threats 
to it, which, as Schletzer obferves, is not the part of a 
fundamental law; however, this, even in republics, admits 
of an exception. rt: | 


+ It would have been a ridiculous and aukward circume 
ftance if a fubje&t had thought fit to declare the acceffion of 
the emprefs Elizabeth illegal by reafon of the pretended 
fundamental law of Peter . 
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depend on-him, whether he will appoint to the 
throne one of his fons or daughters, or whom 
he pleafes of the members of the reigning family. 
But the matter immediately aflumes another 
afpect, on putting the queftion: whether, pafling 
by all the princes and princefles of the reigning 
houfe, the nomination may fall on a perfed 
{tranger? The ordinance of Peter the great, and 
the commentary upon it, foon after publifhed by 
authority, contain an anfwer to this queftion in 
the affirmative. . But then the firft and univer- 
fally acknowledged fundamental law, the in- 
heritance of the throne in the reigning houle, 
(whence the very right of appointing a fuc- 
ceflor is partly to be derived,) feems to fall 
to the ground *; not to mention the lamentable 
condition into which fuch a ftep might foon 
involve the empire. Laftly, the.queftion : whe- 
ther the fovereign may prefcribe to the fucceflor 
appointed by him certain limitations and rules 
of government? would not eafily be anfwered. 
At leaft they fhould feem to be no otherwife 


* It might therefore be afked: whether the ftranger, on 
the faid fuppofition, could ever receive a well-founded right 
to the fucceilion by fuch an appointment ; and, whether the 


power of the fovereign, when his family 3 is extin@, extends 
to flrangers? 


binding 
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binding than in virtue of a voluntary and folemn 
promife; as the fucceflor, as foon as he had 


afcended the throne, fills it with the fame un- 


limited fway as his predeceflor. 
On a vacancy in the throne, the heir * takes 


poffeflion of it, as in other countries, without 


rieeding any invitation, a¢ts of homage, or the 
like. However, the homage is ufually performed 
in all cities and towns, where an officer is ap- 
pointed to receive itf. It is paid by every clafs 
of fubjects{. The fovereign may difpenfe with 
it; as the fubjeGts, without that ceremony, are 
bound to fidelity and obedience: however, as a 
venerable rite, it is generally obferved; though 
in revolutions it has been neglected, as examples 
in the prefent century have fhewn. ‘The coro- 
nation folemnity too has for many centuries 
been cuftomary in Ruffia, and is ftill preferved 


* Whether by birthright; or, where that is not pre- 
tended, in virtue of nomination ; as the fure and legitimate 


ways to the throne, 


+ In the oath of fealty mention is fometimes made of the 
heir apparent, 


~ It is not ufual to adminifter it to vaffals, at leaft not 
always or univerfally ; they being regarded as people who 
have no will of their own, but are fubjec to that of their 
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aifo as a venerable ufage*: confidered in itfelf 
perhaps it might not be neceflary, as the fove- 
reign previous to it exercifes the whole of his 
authority ; therefore it has frequently been poft- 
poned for a long time; and, indeed, the em- 
peror Peter III. was not crowned at all, nor 
were any preparations made for that purpole 
during his fhort reign. 

— Since the introdu@ion of chriftianity- into 
Ruflia, the fovereigns have always profeffed 
themfelves of the orthodox greek church ; there- 
fore the perfons appointed to the throne, or 
coming into the imperial family, previoufly 
adopt that faith, if they were before of any 
other confeffion. Some affirm this antient 
cuftom to be a fundamental law of the empire; 
‘at leaft we may well imagine that the majority 
of the principal nation, who have always fhewn 
a {trong attachment to their church, fhould be 

of this opinion. 

It may juft be remarked, by the way, that ac. 
cording to the manner of {peaking here in ufe, 
inftead of the fovereign, they fay, the crown: 
for example; that is the bufinefs of the crown; 
an order is coime from the crown, &c, 


* On this occafion the foyereign is anointed with holy 
oil, and puts the crown on bAntele: as, among other tefti- 
monies, may be feen by the manifefto of the late emprefs, 
bearing date July Fy 1762, 
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SECTION GIL 
The title of the Sovereign. 


Formerrziy the fovereign was always called 
Great Duke, in rufs Velikie Knizs, which, ac- 
cording to its original interpretation and import, 
muft be tranflated as above. If, as we are af- 
fured by fome ruffian annalifts, the territory of 
Novgorod, as well as that of Kief, were great- 
dukedoms fo early as the ninth century, then 
the origin of this title is apparent*. Yet this 
interpretation may alfo lead us to fuppofe it 
meant to diftinguifh the fovereign from all the 
other princes, efpecially the reigning ones, of 
which there have always been feveral, as far as 
authentic hiftory reaches +. But all the ruffian 

prin- 


% But here it may be afked, whether perhaps they might 
not be grand duchies, becaufe their governors were origin- - 
ally called grand dukes. And then the matter would not 
- be at all the more elucidated. Of the firft rife of this title I- 
do not recolleé& to have read any fatisfaftory account. 


+ They were of two feveral kinds. Some pofleffed fepa- 
rate and independent principalities or great duchies; of 
which kind were particularly Novgorod, Kief, and after- 
wards Vladimir, &c.; others had a principality dependent 
on the ruffian government allotted them merely for their 

{fupport. 
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principalities were united in one monarchy, un- 
der one fole regent, upwards of 326 years fince. 
Ivan Vaffillievitch, as it is commonly afferted, 

declared himfelf tzar in the year 1547 ; yet in the 
hiftory of this empire we find that title exprefsly 
given to its fovereigns long before *, whether 
they actually bore it +, or whether the old an- 
nalifts ufed it only to fignify a monarchical dip- 


fupport. It feems not poffible now to afcertain what nghts 
the latter enjoyed, and to what extent they with their prin- 
cipalities belonged to the body politic. All we pretend to 
know is, that Vladimir, who began to reign in 981, and is 
frequently called a faint, affigned a principality to each of 
his fons for his maintenance, thus making them feparate 
princes, but with this exprefs condition, that they fhould 
all be under the fupremacy of him and his fucceffors. 


* So it is faid by Lomonofof, ‘Vladimir the faint, who 
‘died in 1015, had-aflumed the title of tzar upon his mar- 
riage with a greek princefs. ‘The fame author affirms, that 
not only Vladimir Vfevolodovitch Monomachus, who began 
to reign in 1114, was crowned tzar of all Ruffia; but alfo 
that Vaffilli Ivanovitch, who died in 1535, ftyled himfelf 
in the latter years of his reign, tzar and autocrator of all 


Ruffia. 


+ Ifthey were a€tually called tzars (which, before we can 
admit, ought to be more clearly fhewn), then it is evident that 
this title was not firft introduced into Ruffia in 1547; but 
then it is inexplicable why it was not borne by all great 
dukes: it might be that the horde which was moft preva- 
lent at the time prevented or refufed it. Ne 
nity . 
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nity without. election, or that later hiftoriang 
have arbitrarily employed it without fufficient 


authority *. In the ruffian bible it fignifies a iq 


king +; yet the old authors ufe it likewife when 
F they 


* But this can only be determined by old records. How- 
ever, tlie accurate appropriation of it to the above-mentioned 
Vaflilli Ivanovitch feems to vouch for the. veracity of Lo- 
monofof in delivering the tzar’s title, that he dees not give 
it arbitrarily or negligently, but as he found it in the anna- 
Nifts, — But, as the whole of the prefent inquiry more pre- 
perly belongs to the departments of hiftory and antiquities 
than to this place, fo there is no need to dwell any longer 
upon it. ' 

+ Thus the derivative tzarftvo, kingdom, which is even 
extended to the kingdoms of nature, the animal kingdom, 
the vegetable kingdom, &c. At prefent in the ruffian 
tongue a king is called korol, and the derivative kingdom, 


korolevitvo. — That it is only the Ruffians, and not the — 


other flavonian nations, that denote a fovereign by the 
word tzar, we learn from the learned M. Anton. And 
this leads to the inquiry whence the word is taken. We 
can hardly imagine it to be formed by an abbreviation of 
the word cxfar, which indeed fhey pronounce, in common 
with the Germans, tfefar. But we will juit notice a fug- 
geflion that now offers. In the ruffian hiftories frequent 
mention is made of tartarian and fiberidn tzars and tzarevit« 
ches, i. e. fons of tzars. ‘Thus, among others, Ritchkof, 
in his hiftory of Kazan, {peaks of the tzar of the golden 
horde, the tzar of the Krim, the tzar of Kazan, which 
bears an obvious fignification. This title has not been care- 


lefsly transferred into the ruffian hifories and appropriated 
to 
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they {peak of the emperors of Greece*. The 
largenefs of the territory, to which no kingdom 
is comparable, but which even confiflts of feveral 
kingdoms, long ago obtained for it the name of an 
empire. Peter I. thought proper to aflume the de« 
nomination of emperor, in the year 1721, at the 
inftance of the chief of his fubjects 1; and the im- 
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to its monarch, for they have always borne it fince the 
conqueft of that country, and, therefore, in the emprefs’s 
title fhe was called “* tzarina of Kazan ; tzarina of Siberia,?? 
&c. We may confequently with great propriety fappofe, 
that the ruffian nation, finding thefe tzars at the -head of 
the neighbouring tribes, borrowed the title from them, and 
adopted it in the ruffian language, to which it is perfe@lly 
foreign. However, this is only furmife, it may have come 
into ufe by fome other way. 

* Therefore we are not to be furprifed that the tranfla- 
tors at Mofco conftantly tranflate the word tzar by that of 
emperor. Yet the word kefar was adopted into the ruffian 
tongue to fignify a roman emperor, (probably from the greek ; 
bible, which came into Ruffia with the chriftian religion, ) 
which was afterwards changed for tzefar, and at laft for 
cine 

- + When we find in fome sities that Peter I. adopted 
the title of emperor, which was given him by his fubjeéts, 
it muft be faid that they exprefs themfelves too indefinitely, 
and as if it were done by a general refolution of the nation, 
The faé& is, that fome of the principal perfons (among 
whom are chiefly meant the public colleges and boards) 
propofed it to him. | i 

* mS |  perial 
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perial title has been borne ever fince by the 
fovereions of Ruflia. For whom, in the maf 


culine gender the word imperator * was adopted, 
but an emprefs is {tyled imperatritza. At firft 
fome trifling difficulties were raifed by two fo- 
reign courts about acknowledging this title ; but 
they were foon removed f+. All potentates agree 
in giving the imperial title to the fovereign of 
Ruffia. 

The abridged title, ufual in ukafes, fentences, 


commands, petitions, &c. is, emperor and au-_ 


tocrator [, or, emprefs and autocatrix, of all 

Ruflia, 

* The emperor of Germany is likewife fo called at court 

and in the public a&s, but the common people denote him 
by Rymfki tzar, the roman tzar. 

+ The french court at firft would not dire@ly acknow- 

ledge the fovereign of Ruffia as emperor, but only as ruffian 


Vik This was certainly curious; the german ep 


is ftill emperor, and fo the ruffian. 

{ It is not poffible, I think, to put this word into 
englifh, but by @ periphrafis. Self-ruler, or fole-ruler, do 
not come up to it. Perhaps uncontrollable-ruler ts neareft 
the mark. — Inthe ruffian itis: Samoderjetz Vferofhifliyi, 
‘or, of an emprefs: Samederjitza Vferoffiifkaia. The addi- 
‘tion, as properly an adjective, is, by the two above expref- 
fions ** of all Ruffia,”’ or, “ of all the Ruffias,’”? not ex- 
atly rendered: the englith language having no term for it. 
Every attempt to give it a more juft or literal tranflation, 
would have idiom, ee or fyntax, or grammar againft 
; it, 
x 


Kei 
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Ruffia, or of all the Ruffias. The term auto- 
crator denotes the fovereign and unlimited au- 
thority; the addition, of all Ruffia, or of all the 
Ruffias, relates to the union of all the formerly 
diftin&t principalities into a monarchy under one. 
fole ruler *. 
_ The full title borne by the emprefs runs as 
follows: Emprefs and autocratrix of all the 
Ruflias, of Mofco, Kief, Vladimir, Novgorod, 
tzarina of Kazan, tzarina of Aftrakhan, tzarina 
of Siberia, tzarina of the Taurida Cherfonefe, 
lady of Pf{cove, and grand duchels of Smolenfk, 
princefs of Efthonia, Livonia, Karelia t, Tver, 


it, and at laft would be of little confequence. Samoderjetz is 
compounded of /am, felf, and derjetz. If the latter be de- 
rived from derju, I hold, then famoderjetz is a felf-holder. 
‘And thus it is fometimes tranflated, e. g. in the ruffian ar- 
ticles of war, for the ufe of fuch foreigners as are in the 
fervice. | 

* They who imagine, fays M. Hupel, that the feveral 
parts of Ruflia, now called by different names, viz. Great 
Ruffia, Little Ruffia, and White Ruffia, to be here meant, 
have the authority of hiftory againft them. For, long be- 
fore Little Ruffia, for initance, fubmitted to the ruffian mo- 


parchs, they already bore the title of Samoderjetz of all the 
Ruffias. 


+ By Karelia is meant the prefent government of Vyborg, 
‘which is often called Finland. 


WOU. Me Cre >.> ‘Yugeria 
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Yugoria *, Permia, Vietka, Bolgaria, and other 


‘countries: lady and grand duchefs of Novgorod _ 
of the lower country t, of T{chernigof, Riefan, 


Polotik, Roftof, Yaroflavl, Bielozero, Udoria t, 
Obdoria §, Kondia |], Vitepfk, Mftiflavl, com- 
mandrefs of the whole northern region, and 
lady of the country of Iveriad; of the kartali- 

| nian 


* This is a part of the government of Archangel, namely 
the diftri& of Puftozero, and about the mouth of the Pet- 
fhora. Yugoria is an obfolete country-appellative, of which- 
feveral appear in the imperial title, preferved from antient 
times: they generally denote only {mall tracts of country. 


‘+ This means Nifhnei-Noygorod. 


{ Likewife an obfolete name, formerly borne by the dif. _ 


tri& about the river Mefen, efpecially at its entrance. 

§ By this obfolete name, which took its origin from the 
river Oby, is meant the diftri& of Berefof, in the government 
of Tobolfk. Tzar Vaflilli Ivanovitch was the firft that put 
Obdoria in his title. 

| It denotes the region of the river Konda, which flows 
into the Irtifh. 

) About this country very little information is to be had. 


Perhaps we are to look for it in the diftri@ of the Valdai, — 


where the old famous iverian monaftery {tood. However the 
reader may not bedifpleafed to fee three feveral anfwers to let- 
ters of inquiry on this fubje@. The firft (which alfo coincides 
with the opinion of a fenator who gave it to Mr. Hupel) 
tuns thus: “ By the Iveria from which the late emprefs 


de hee herfelf dade of the country of Iveria, or more pro- — 


“* perly 


- 
ee) 
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nian. and grufinian tzars, and of the kabardi. 
nian country, of the Tfcherkaffian and moun. 
. tain- 


“© perly according to the ruffian, the iverian country (1), is 
« undoubtedly meant the antient Iberia. \ But it appears 
«¢ that at prefent no country is any longer called Iberia, 
** nor any nation the iberian. Bufching, who always pro- 
- ceeds warily in his accounts, fays Georgia confifts of the 
 antient countries Iberia'and Colchis. — The divifion of 
the iberian monarchy into three chief parts {till conti- 
«* nues; thefe are, Imeretia, Kargvelia, (with the Ruffians 
«* Kartalinia,) and Kachetia. — But generally by fuch ad- 
«¢ jeCtives we are not always to underftand a particular, and 
*¢ ftill lefs a whole country, as we fee, for inftance, in Kon= 
«: diifkii, There are indeed two volofts (2), which are, or 
“ were, called the great and the little Konda: but long 
“¢ ere thefe came under the ruffian fovereignty, Kondiifkii 
*¢ or Kondinfkii was a part of the tzarian title, and confe- 
*¢ quently meant no more than that the tzarian territory ex- 
** tended to the river Konda, or to thofe two volofts. Thus 
*¢ count Romanzof bears the furname Zadunaifkii, though 
“no country is call Zadunaia.’? On this mode of de- 
“duGtion a perfon of diftin@ion wrote in his letter the follow- 
ing remarks: “ The foregoing opinion would have fome 
** probability, if it were previoufly fhewn that the antient 
«¢ Colchis, or the three georgian or grufinian provinces on 
*¢ mount Caucafus, formerly compofed’ a monarchy under 
« the name of Iberia. At leaft this ftyle in the tzarian 
«¢ title was not adopted earlier than the time when the 


(1) Iverfkiya femli. (2) Diftriéts, » 
raat s* princes 
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tain-princes, and of others, hereditary lady and 
fovereign. 

In thé letter of grace, which the late emprefs 
wrote to the’ nobility collectively, fhe adds the 
following declaration after her title: ‘It is 
¢ known to all people, that this title of our fole 
*¢ dominion is no imaginary empire, or not in 
«* fubjection to us, nor containing foreign prin- 
“¢ cipalities, provinces, towns, and countries, but 


“‘ marks our wide-extended and numerous pol- . 


« feffions by the fhorteft terms *.” 

It is farther to be remarked, that in former 
ukafes and manifeftos we always find: “ By 
“ the grace of God, we Catharine the fecond,” 


«¢ princes of thefe countries came into fome connexion with 


“ Ruffia, which was not, and then a very infignificant one, 
« till the reign of Ivan Vaflillievitch II. whereas it is cer- 
‘¢ tain that the faid three provinces at that time bore the fame 
‘s appellation they do at prefent.? Laflly, a third writes: 
“© There. is ftill an Iberia, through which the river Hippus 


“ flows, coming from the caucafean mountains: but whe-. 
. ) g 


\ 
ther this be the Iberia in the imperial title, I conceive to 
6¢ want, farther examination.”? 


* ‘There are really many countries and provinces. fubject 


-to the ruffian fceptre which are not_named in the imperial. 


title; for inflance, the country of the Kirghifes, and the 
lately naturalized Thuktthi ; ; not to mention the iflands in 
the Eaflernoccan, which have never belonged to Siberia. 


&e.F 
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&c.: but in the two before-mentioned gracious 
epiftles it is: “* By the bountiful grace of God, 
“¢ we Catharine the fecond, &c.”  Laftly, ma- 
jefty in the ruffian is expreffed by velitcheftyo, 
which indeed implies majefty, but is originally 
a defignation of greatnefs, being apparently de- 
tived from veliki, great. 


SECO NT. 


The power, authority, and prerogatives of the 
Sovereign. 


‘Turse objeé&ts are not only of the greateft 
importance, but form perhaps the moft difficult 
problems of the ruffian conftitution * ; and there- 
fore demand all poffible care in the difcri- 
mination. am 3 

It is notorious, and the emprefs declares it in 
her inftructions for the code-commiffioners, 


* Even minitters themfelves, on being interrogated on 
this fubje&t, have confefled that it would coft them fome 
trouble to deliver a direé&t and fatisfactory folution of them. 
This is mentioned merely left the reader fhould be afraid of 
being wearied with a long and tedious difquifition, or expect 
a complete fatisfa&tory analyfis of a matter, on which he 
muft content himfelf only with fragments. And as we 
know of no book that could here ferve as a guide, it is 
hoped he will pardon any miftake he may dete. i 

CC 3 fea, 
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fect. ix. and x. that the monarch of Ruffia is 


unlimited, or has an unlimited authority. But 
we are not hence to infer, that the people 
at large, and its feveral clafles have not certain 
rights either derived from immemorial cuftom or 
gradually introduced *. | 

From the ruffian hiftorians, particularly thofe 
who difcover a fcrutinizing view, it appears that 
this unlimited authority has ever belonged to the 
fovereigns of Ruffa, and that the empire has 
always profpered with it; whereas it has regu- 
larly felt a confiderable detriment as often as 
fome bold and enterprifing party has prefumed 
to bring it within bounds. According to Ta- 
tifchtfhef it was Ruric that aflumed unlimited 
authority, and that it continued with his fuc- 
ceffors till Mftiflaf the great; at which period 
the feparate princes began to grow fo powerful, 
and the clergy exacted fuch great veneration, 
that the welfare of the empire was evidently de- 
clining. But Ivan the great regained the former 
authority and power, and Ivan the Terrible, or 


* Several foreigners, and particularly travellers, from, 
hafte and ignorance have omitted to take thefe into their 
accounts; and thus have given rife to many wrong notions 
concerning the government of this country: neither have 
fome of them been {paring of the terms defpotifm and flavery, 
which are by no means applicable to it, 


the 


4 
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the fecond, confirmed it, which remained to the 
fovereigns that followed till the time of the falfe 
Demetriufes; when fome boyars found oppor- 
tunity to ufurp a power that brought great dif- 
trefs on the empire. Tzar Alexei Michailovitch, 
with all his abilities, found it impoffible to re- 
cover it entirely; prevented at firft by the 
ambitien of Nikon, and after the depofition of : 
that patriarch, by a lingering difeafe, that at laft 
put an end to his life. It was referved for Peter 
the great to retrieve the long loft unlimited 
authority *. And, though upon the demife of 
Peter II. the privy council f{tretched its power fo 
far as to propofe to the emprefs Anna, previoufly 
to her acceflion, the fubfcription to a fet of 
articles by which her authority was circum- 
feribed +, yet the nobility, on being informed of 
the plan, defeated it immediately by prefenting 


* It might nearly be affirmed that he enlarged it ; as, 
among other ways, inftead of the lordly domineering 
patriarch, idolized by the people, he inftituted a {piritual 
college devoted to himfelf, the fynod ; and thus acquired a 
{piritual in addition to his temporal power. 


+ It is faid, that the generalfeldmarechal count Munich, 
as foon as he heard of the defign of the council, immediately 
difpatched -a courier, by a particular road, to Mitau, beg- 
ging her to fubfcribe to the whole of it without hefitation, 
and afterwards to act as fhe pleafed. é | 

cc 4 a peti- 


~ 
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a petition, wherein they befought her to rejeé& 
the propofal as highly indecent, and to ufe the 
fulnefs of power that was her due, to the benefit 
and glory of herfelf and the empire*. This fhe 
did: and it has remained with the crown un- 
altered to the prefent day. 

This unlimited power, as the emprefs herfelf 
declares in her Inftruction, fect. xiii. and xix. by. 
no means confifts in the privation of the natural 
liberty of the fubjects, but in this, that the in- 
ferior powers are fubordinate to the fovereign 
and dependent upon him. Accordingly, in the 
ruffian empire there is nothing that can oppofe 
itfelf to the emiflion.of an imperial decree: 
there being neither diet, nor national affembly, 
nor eftates of the empire, nor parliament, nor 
college, or any thing of a like nature, authorifed — 
in the name of the people, or merely of them. 
felves, to judge of the conduét of the fovereign, 
or his prime minifter, ating under his orders, 
and in anywife to try his ukafes before they are 
enforced, or in any manner to take part in the 
legiflative and other prerogatives of majefty. — It 


* Tatifchtfhef mentions that at firft upwards of 7o per- 
fons, and then 360 others, of the principal nobility, prefented 
this petition, —- They were apprehenfive that a power 
divided between the throne and a council or fenate, might 
have a tendency to bring back the former confufigns. 


iS 
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is true, the directing fenate, as the {upreme court 
of the empire, is invefted with a peculiar autho- 
rity; yet it is not the reprefentative* of the 
people, but fupreme court of judicature +, and 
executor of the decrees fent to it. No more can 
a council or cabinet control the will of the 
fovereign ; fince either, as well as the fenate, 
exifts only through him, and is dependent.upon 
him. The proceeding of the council at the 
acceflion of the emprefs Anna, about fetting 
limits to the imperial power, and appropriating 
a part of it to itfelf, with the fenate, which had 
approved of the whole plan, was nothing but 
ufurpation, and therefore is not to the purpofe. 
‘Peter the firft, gave exprefs permiflion, as well 
to the fenate as to other colleges of the empire, 
on receiving an ukafe apparently detrimental ; 
that is, if they conceived the fubject of it had 
not been properly reprefented to the monarch, 
to defer the enforcement of it, and to thew their 


* Except perhaps in cafes, where it is held proper to 
return thanks for marks of favour beftowed upon the empire, 
or to carry up a general felicitation. ‘Though this feems 
to be more in their own corporate than in any fort of repre- 
fentative capacity. 


+ It is underftood of itfelf that the emprefs can reform 
its judgments of her own accord, or in her cabinet, though 
it is not often done. | 


objections 
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objections in a remonftrance* ; at the fame time 
adding, that if that ukafe were repeated they 
fhould conform to it without farther delay. 
The late emprefs renewed this permiflion, by 
exprefsly declaring in her inftruction to the com-. 
miffioners for framing a code of laws, feet. xxiv. 
«© The courts of juftice are carefully to examine . 
«© the laws they receive from the monarch, and 
«‘ have the right to make reprefentations, in 
‘ cafe they find any thing in them that runs 
«© counter to the law-book.” And, in fe&t. xxvil. 
it is added: that “*they may and fhould make 
‘ fuch reprefentations et? Agreeably to this, it 


1S 


“ 


ea 


* This alone is fufficient to refute the opinion that 
immenoi ukafes, i.e. ukafes figned by the emprefs’s own 
hand, are fo irreverfible that even no remonftrance can be 
brought againft them. In cafes of great emergency even 
private individuals have prefented them. As an inftance we 
may mention the princefs Kantemir, who received a deter- 
mination of the cabinet in regard to the negligence of her 
{poufe, which granted her but little, and affigned almoft all 
to the other heirs. She delivered a petition to, the emprefs 
Anna, in which fhe faid, fhe appealed from a monarch nat 
fufficiently informed of the matter, to one better acquainted 
with it. ‘The emprefs, fomewhat nettled, ordered a com: 
miffion to re-examine the cafe; and the princefs gained her 

fuit. ; 
+ It needs not to be remarked, that fuch remonftrances 
¢an never degenerate into oppofition, but that a reiterated 
| decree 
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is faid, in the ordinance for the adminiftration of | 
the government, fect. ci. “*On important and 
“* extraordinary occafions, or on the receipt of 
new and general laws, the imperial viceroy 
may call together the penal, civil, and crown 
courts, to take the matter into their common 
confideration conjointly with the perfons in 
the adminiftration of that government. If 
among the new general laws, a law is found 
any way improper, it is allowable for the faid 
affembly to make a unanimous reprefentation 
to the fenate upon it*. But if the ordinance 
be confirmed in a fuperior place, it behoves 
them to pay entire obedience to it without 
«* contradidtion.”” Of the influence formerly 
acquired by the boyars and the heads of the 
clergy, notice has already been taken: when- 
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decree mutt be carried into effe&t. We may obferve, by the 
way, that here a right is exprefsly granted to the courts of 
judicature: therefore the reader not fufficiently acquainted 
with the true fate of the cafe, will ceafe to wonder at men- 
tion being made of certain rights of the people. 

* A wife and falutary regulation: for an imperial college 
may miftake in the framing of a decree, or may improperly 
reprefent the ftate of the cafe, through negligence or defign, 
In fuch a large empire it might happen that a decree was 
iffued contrary to the intention of the fovereign, a ukafe be 

‘brought out by ftealth, or wrongly interpreted, &c. 
| . ; ever 
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ever it exceeded the bounds of a fubordinate 
power, it was pure ufurpation; only the monarch, 
_ who elected them at his pleafure, was at liberty 
to ufe their advice, and when he faw good to 
delegate to them a part of his authority, as is 
fometimes done to a college, a minifter *, &c. 
Therefore the emprefs fays, m her Inftruétion,, 
fect. xx. that the fovereign alone communicates 
power, and this flows through the courts of 
juitice. 

In virtue of his unlimited power, the fovereign, 
without being fubject to any account or control 
whatever +, can give new laws whenever he 
thinks proper, or alter thofe in being according 
to the exigences of the empire; can make war 
and peace{, raife taxes, levy recruits, grant 
privileges and exemptions, confer titles and dig- 
nities §, have or abolifh monopolies, fettle im- 


* Thus the emprefs Anna granted to count Munich, 
particularly when he was at a diftance from the army, an 
extenfive authority till then not cuftomary, which gave great 
umbrage to feveral generals and ftaff-officers, and of the ex- 
ercife of which all forts of anecdotes are told. 

+ Accordingly the emprefs in her Inftru@ion, &c. con- 
fines the legiflation entirely to him. 

t Itis cuftomary at prefent to ftate the motives in the 
proclamation. - | 

§ Such as creating princes, counts, barons; in fhort, 
railing perfons to the noblefle. 
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‘perial dues", or abrogate them, grant away or 
fell domains at pleafure +, or increafe them by 
purchafe, conqueft, negotiation {, &c. 

~The moft unlimited ruler, even the greateft 
-defpot, if not mifled by flatterers or the influence 
of unruly paffions, will feel a counterpoife within 
his breaft reftraining him from manifeft oppref- 
~ fions, violences, and other noxious meafures § = 
yet it is notorious that in defpotic governments, 
the honour, the property, and the life of the 


* So the late emprefs relinquifhed the imperialia exa&ed 
of the mine-works by Peter the great. 


’ «+ ‘Thus in the whole courfe of the prefent century all the 
fuffian emperors and empreffes have made grants of number- 
lefs crown-eftates. 


{ Examples of the a€tual and unmolefted exercife of all 


thefe prerogatives, appear throughout the ruffian hiftory, 
efpecially the modern. 


§ To which may be added, ‘his own intereft, which muft 
be intimately conne@ted with that of the country; the in- 
ternal fenfe or confcience ; a laudable ambition and the 
defire of leaving a good name behind him to pofterity ; an 
honeft pleafure in the approbation of the people; the dread 
of difcontents or loud murmurs, invective fpeeches among 
the fubjects, or even rebellions, &e. — As an excellent 
illuftration of this, we may refer to the hint inthe In- | 
ftruction, &c. fe. xcil, concerning the fpirit by which the 
civil government ought to be actuated. 


fubject 
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fubje&t are dependent on the humour of the . 


prince. Quite different is the cafe in the ruffian 
empire: its various tribes and claffes have their 
peculiar rights, may enjoy them undifturbed, 
and appeal.to them when occafion requires ; 
reputation, property, and life, except in criminal 
cafes, are inviolable, which the emprefs, in her 
Inftruction, fect. cxiv. exprefsly eftablifhes as a 
fundamental principle of the ruflian form of 
government ; no man is condemned unheard, 
but every one, even a traitor ora rebel, enjoys 


the benefit of defence; the Jaws are enforced,’ 


and all caufes muft be determined by them. Of 
equal validity are cuftoms and ufages * ; all con- 
tracts are fulfilled with the moft pun@ilious ex- 
--adtitude } ; private perfons defend their property, 
even 


* Therefore the emprefs fays in her InftruGtion, fect. lix. 
«: Taws are ordinances of the legiflator. tei cuftoms and 
66 ufages. are traditions of the whole nation.’ 


+ It muft however be remarked, that are is particularly 
applicable to the late emprefs. In the reign of Elizabeth, 
they were fometimes broken ; probably without her know- 
ledge. Thus, for example, a man had to-day a grant of an 
eftate belonging to the crown, for 12 years, by way of leafe; 
“but it would be taken from him in one year afterwards, 
‘without compenfation, and given away to another. But at 
‘prefent fuch things are unheard of. Even when 2 perfon 


has the grant of an éftate in fee, if there be'a leafe upon it, 
, . the 


~s 
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even againft claims on the part of the crown, in” 
courfe of law according to the ftatutes*; when» 
aman has fuffered a fuppofed injury, he may 
make a reprefentation and expect relief +, &c. 

In all countries, with the beft conftitution, an 
abufe of power will fometimes happen, when the 
ruler, or a violent minifter,.or a felfifh and 
rapacious governor, or a venal judge, invades 
the rights of a province, of a town, of a particu- 
lar clafs of people, or of private perfons.. .The 
fame may have formerly happened likewife in. 


the terms of it are faithfully obferved 3 on the other hand, 
of all contra€tors the exact fulfilment of their covenant ia 
required, even when they can prove that they fuffer damage 
by it; it being reafonably fuppofed, that the contraétor, 
when he made the contract, had duly weighed the advan- 
tages and the difadvantages: from the former he gives 
nothing back, therefore it is but equitable that he thould. 
bear the latter. | | 


* When a nobleman, whofe eftate borders on one belong’ 
ing to the crown, has a difpute concerning the bounds, it is 
decided by the ordinary judges, according to the laws in 
being. ‘The crown has never required a partial refpect, and 
it has no preference in legal decifions : it might happen for- 
merly that a governor or a judge had hopes of getting a 
reward for fuch obliquity ; but it never happens now. 


+ Inftances are not wanting of ample compenfation being 
made by the fucceffor for acts of injuftice committed . in the 
former reign. ‘ds - 


Ruffia. 
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Rufia*. But thence to draw a general or 
“unfavourable conclufion, would be to judge 
very inconfiderately : according to law, or pro- 
perly according to the conftitution, fuch dif 


orders, and efpecially atts of baraics cannot 


happen. 

In many countries the side fie received 
their privileges by charter from their princes +, 
So in Ruflia are feveral inftances of a like nature. 
In regard to the unlimited power of the fove- 
reign, which always defcends entire. to the 
fucceffor, the lafting validity of them feems to 
require fome notice. When the fovereign grants 
a charter, it fhould appear as if the fucceflor was 
limited by it; and in general that privileges con- 
ferred on the fubjects were not perfectly com- 


patible with unlimited power. But, by this” 


mode of inference no fovereign ftate could enter 
into treaties of peace or of commerce with others; 
as in 1 them likewife rp fucceffor is bound to 


# Didaare ‘the reign of the emprefs Elsubash: bebople, 
without being brought to a hearing, were fent off, and dif- 


appeared. It is thought that in every year of her reign a 
thoufand perfons were the fad victims of this shee She 


reigned 20 years. 


tT Whether they be granted freely and by sees agree- 
ment, or extorted from the prince, makes not much = 
fercnce, at leaft in their confequences., | 


: Pa ult 


” 
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fulfil the conditions *. Herein, however, the 
greatnefs of the fovereign is difplayed in its full 
_ fplendor, inafmuch as he can grant privileges of 
permanent validity ; he would himfeli limit his 
power, were he to declare thofe granted by his 
predeceffors null and void; at the fame time by 
fo doing, he would deftroy all fecurity, the main 
pillar of the government. For this important 
reafon the fovereigns of Ruflia have preferved 
their unlimited power unimpaired, while they 
maintained and occafionally enlarged not only 
the written privileges, but alfo thofe refting on. 
antient ufage and tacit approbation alone. In 
proof of this, we may bring the Kozaks, the 
Bathkirs, &c. refpecting their exclufive right of 
property in the countries they inhabited; the 
provinces of Livonia and Efthonia, which, fince 
they fell to Ruflia, in licu of furnifhing recruit, 
pay a certain fine; the whole body of nobility, 
whofe antient rights have of late received a con- 
fiderable augmentation; the proprietors of mines, 
to whom Peter I. in their charter granted a com- 
plete allodial right, with the fpecial aflurance 
that it fhould be held facred by all his fucceflors 
in the sa which the late emprefs has farther 


* That he feticl tas finds a pretext for acaba Fils 
“an alliance concluded in the former reign, we are taught by 
hiftory both antient and modern, : 
VOL. Il. DD - increafed 
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increafed by remitting the imperial dues; with 
many more inftances of a fimilar kind. — An 
imperial law in the general regulation proceed- 
ing from that emperor, for that reafon makes it 
the duty of every tribunal and college, i in framing 
their judgments, always to have regard to exift- 
ing privileges, and to decide accordingly: and 
this happens perpetually ;\ the fenate has fre- 
‘quently interpofed; when patentees have been 
willing to wave their privilege, by plainly de- 
claring its difapprobation of fuch a proceeding,’ 
and infifting on its being maintained *,- But 
how, if reafons of ftate, and the welfare of the 


empire +, demand an alteration or a total abro- 


gation of the privilege: » Indeed it appears: that. 
no fovereign could take that upon him without 


* Even fight difadvantages have been difregarded when 


juttified by a privilege. Thus, in one of the provinces of 


the Baltic, a printing-office. had a patent for the fale of 
certain; church) and ‘{chool books... Though they were: 


“ 


printed and. difpefed of by thoufands, yet the patentee? - 


greatly enhanced their price. A bookfeller got permiffion 
of him to print them, for the benefit of the poor boors, 
cheaper by about one half, But’thé fenate would not allow 
of it, protected the printing-office in the exercife of its 
privilege ; ard declared that, in virtue of it, thevoffice had 
a right to fell its books at a dearer rate, than another might 


engage to do. - 
hy Ly 
~+ Jultly confidered as the paramount law. 


the 
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the confent or a fufficient indemnificationfof the 
privileged party, who ought to enjoy at leaft the — 
right of a contrattor, - Privileges, however, are 
not to be confidered merely as contracts, but as 
laws, the placeof which they undoubtedly fup- 
ply. . Thefe, when they degenerate and. become 
hurtful, require aremedy, that, like pernicious 
abufes, ‘they may not be perpetuated. The 
fovereion may find himfelf obliged to retrench 
or entirely to abolifh a privilege granted by him- 
felf or his predeceffors, on its appearing to be 
hurtful.» This may be ilkuftrated by. fome in- 
ftances.. The patriarchal dignity was for a long 
period of time interwoven with the political and 
ecclefiaftical conftitution of the empire; it had 
been fan@tioned and confirmed by. feveral mo- 
narchs, and may therefore be ‘confidered as a 
privilege granted to the nation, and efpecially to 
the clergy: but, on its becoming dangerous and 
pernicious, it was abolifhed by Peter the great. 
— The Ukraine had a privilege, in virtue 
whereof they chofe their own hetman. Hence 
frequently arofe diflenfions, rebellion, and in- 
 teftine war. The monarch of Ruflia faw himfelf 
neceffitated to interpofe in the éleGtion, and thus 
to fet bounds to that privileged liberty. But, the 
hetman, as chieftain of a rude and turbulent 
people, joining fametimes with the enemies of 


! 
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the empire, and thus growing dangerous to it, 
it was found neceflary to prevent the eleétion 
entirely, and to leave the place for a length of 
time unoccupied ; till at laft, from the feveral 
complaints that were made again{t their former 
hetman, and for other weighty reafons, the 
emprefs Catharine II. abolifhed it quite. — So 
likewife the Zaporogians had a ftated privilege 
of right over their territory and conftitution, 
arifing from antient cuftom and tacit convention : 
in which, as long as it was poflible, they were 
protected. Their licentious manners and tur- 
bulent fpirit loudly called for reftraint. They 
exclaimed againft this falutary meafure as an act 
of violence, and proceeded from one degree of 
infolence to another: till at length no other 
alternative was left for the fafety of the empire 
than to abolifh their conftitution, together with 
_ their pretended privilege. — On the whole it is 
plain that the ruffian fovereigns have proceeded 
with great caution m the alterations that have 
been found neceflary, not only in privileges, but 
even in ufurpations and prefcriptive ufages, when 
they have had but the leaft femblance of juftice 
on their fide *; always expofing their motives, 

and 


* For inftance in Livonia and Efthonia; when, for — 
reafons of ftate, the exportation of corn has been prohibited ~ 
| for 
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and even referring the choice between the adop- 
tion of a new or the adhering. to.an old regula- 
tion, to the parties concerned *. If the fovereign 
were obliged to leave all things to proceed upon 
the old iy he would not be able to effect 
any good; but the alteration of a privilege is 
frequently a real benefit, as, among other ex- 
amples, the following will fhew. According to. 
the privilege granted to the miners by Peter the 
great, the private owners were obliged, as has 
been already mentioned, to pay certain tributes 
or tithes to the crown: but the late emprefs has 


% 


—— 


for a time, as was done in the feven years war by the emprefs 
Elizabeth. The fame may be faid likewife of new impofts : 
for, in the two dukedoms abovementioned, when the haaks 
.of land at the beginning of the prefent_century were worth 
no more than from 500.to 1000 rubies, the taxes could not 
be fo gre eat as at prefent when the value is rifen to between 
3000 and 5000 rubles, and at times full higher. Livonians 
‘and Efthonians, when the converfation in companies at 
Peterfburg has turned upon the produce of eftates, and rich 
Ruffians have talked of 4 or 5 per cent., have bragged of 
gaining’ 1: I per cent. by theirs: which they may do — by 
“methods at which humanity. fhudders. 
_ ® At the abolition of the Zaporogians it was left to their 
choice whether they would adopt a regular mode of life, or, 
leave the empire. — The new political regulation was not 
forced upon the cities of Riza and Reval; it was left to the 
choice of the burghers ; they found it more beneficial.” 
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relinquifhed thefe claims; and inftead of that 
burden has granted them an encouragement. 
This was an alteration of the greateft advantage. 
— The kozaks of Little Ruflia were obliged by 
their privileged conftitution, hot-only to furnith 
troops, but to maintain ‘them at their own ex- 
pence, by arbitrary and heavy contributions} par- 
tially levied by their ‘chiefs. / “This was: altered 
by her late majefty: the {tated number of troops 
now receive their regular maintenance from the. 
crown, agreeably to thearmy eftablifhment ; and 
thofe who ftay at home ‘pay, to their great ad- 
vantage,.a very moderate. annual rate. — The 
entails on eftates in Livonia, and Efthonia were 
found: to. give rife to, many... grievances ; , they 
were accordingly cut off, to the great joyof 
both dukedoms, by’ the ‘late emprefs,' though 
they were founded on privileges. — In like 
manner the new. mode of governing by viceroys 
the provinces is a real, ought even to thofe that 
were moft proud of their chartered righjs, * 


» howls ng 7 5a 

= Lo omit for the atch a pees many very Faperant 
‘advantages, we fhall here only, mention, ‘that. formerly. in 
Livonia and Eithonia feveral, civil offices mutt he. executed 
gratis. Now every officer has his regular falary ; 7 “and many 
places furnifh a decent i income to perfons Ww tho were a charge 
upon the public. Therefore thefe, as well as other pro- 
vinces, thanked the emprefs for giving them the. new. inftin 


tution by deputies, 
| This 
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./This ‘naturally; leads us to a. fubje@t which. 
has never. yet been unfolded in any fatisfactory 
manner :by the authors that have written on 
Ruffia, namely, the fundamental laws of the 
empire. Some writers have, indeed, aftirmed 
that fuch laws do exift, while others will not 
allow it, or at leaft' exprefs their doubts upon 
the matter ; probably becaufe they either have 
not duly confidered the nature of political con- 
ftitutions in general, or not properly examined 
into that of ‘Ruffia*. Certainly, if we were to 
afk the Ruflians, Bieeiiy the great mniltitude, 
concerning them, we fhould foon have reafon to 
doubt of. their exiftence, as it is not, cuftomary 
to make them. the fubject. of conyerfation t 5 5 


* TE they had corfidered ‘that in the whole world there 
is no fuch thing as ’a' pure defpotifm, they would at leaft 
have been led to‘ fuppofe that there muft bé’fundamental 
laws in Ruffia, even though they were not to be pointed 
out, and ‘ftill lefs in writing, but were onlyitraditional..— 
They feem to have beén led by an imaginary notion of funs 
damental laws that will by no means fuit with Rufia. 


“Woh: Nor i is this at all furprifing : in many other éountries, 
where the fubjests have not the fame opportunities of dif- 
courfing on the laws and ftate affairs as we have in Eng- 
land, you will fearcely find. even a literary man who can 
give you a good account of the laws, under the protection 
of which he lives; this knowledge is generally confined to 
the public functionaries. 


4 
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though we frequently hear of laws of the em- 
pire and imperial laws*, which, however, im 
fome cafes, may be regarded as component 
parts of themt. What then are we to under- 


- ftand | 


* Thefe two expreflions are often ufed as fynonimous, 
yet they feem fometimes to admit of a diftinétion. Perhaps 
we might fay that every ukafe coming from the throne, unlefs 
it relate entirely to a private concern, is a law of the em- 
pire: but when it delivers a general rule (though only for 
fome particular clafs, &c.) it is then to, be ranked among 
the imperial laws, which are fometimes called imperial re- 
gulations, and from their collective contents, the imperial 
con{titution. To this confequently belong even particular 
ukafes, as there is not yet any complete code, though 
there are already many collections of laws. — The patent 
granted by her majeity fome years fince to the nobility, 
which they received with gratitude as a beneficial privilege, 
is an imperial law. It afcertains the pretenfions of the no- 
bility, as the golden bull in Germany, and the magna 
charta in England, afcertain certain rights and immunities, 
The two latter are fundamental laws of the countries to 
which they relate; why then fhould not the firft-mentioned 
bear the fame title, or be regarded as a component part of 
the fundamental law, that afcertains the pretenfions of the 
people? At leaft it has an important influence in the con- 
ftitution ; and to the nobility, is in the place of a funda- 
mental law. — In fome refpects the fame may be faid of 
the new political regulation of the governments as a pri- 
vilege. 

+- We learn from hiftory, that the teutonic nations, al- 
moft to the time of Charlemagne, had no other laws than 


old 
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ftand by fundamental laws? In many countries 
they are merely traditionary, and it would be 
requiring too much to expect that they fhould 
_be always written in formal characters and 
folemnly promulgated*. Neither are we to forget 


old eitablifhed maxims derived from father to fon. No mana 
will affirm-that their conftitutions were deftitute of funda- 
mental laws; for certainly to them belonged the democratic 
form of government, the limited power of their kings, the 
allodial freedom, and the great right of holding lands in fee- 
fimple, &c. When thefe nations began to commit their 
traditional maxims to writing, then arofe, among the 
Franks, for example, the falique law, and others, as ace ~ 
knowledged fundamental laws. The burgundian, faxon, 
and other laws, had exaétly the fame origin. But they. 
were in being and valid long before they were reduced to 
writing. , 

* See Schleetzer’s hiftorical inquiry, and Putter’s difp, 
de legum imperii fundamentalium et civilium differentia, 
which authors make contents and form abfolutely neceflary 
to fundamental laws; and the latter fays exprefsly that the 
people muft make them, or concur in making them, or at 
Teaft voluntarily approve of them. Now, this requires a few 
words of remark. The folemn form and written text is to 
be found only in fome countries: but neither of them are 
neceflary properties, if traditionary maxims with many na- 
tions have long fupplied and ftill fupply the place of funda- 
mental laws. Juft as little is it abfolutely neceffary that the 
people fhould make or concur in making them: for Minos, 
Solon, Lycurgus, and other famous legiflators, framed not 
only civil but fundamental laws, which the people merely 
admitted ; for confent may be either verbal or tacit. 


that 
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that i in many countries they do'not at all extend 
to each particular province, but that thefe’ may 
fometimés have ‘a fort of conftitution of their 
own. — In Ruffia they can fhew fundamental 
_ laws reduced to writing ;° but whéther all be fo 
or not requires a fhort review of former tranf- 
actions. » It:would be a difficult undertaking to 
afcertain their origin throughout in fucceffion of 
time, but two of them at leaft muft be of equal 
date withthe body politic... For, though the 
ruffian hiftory, as far as it is at prefent known, 
fays nothing of any antient compact, either oral 
or written, between the fovereign and the peo- 
ple, yet no man will eafily be perfuaded, ‘that 
the independent and free raffian tribes, when 
they chofe foreign princes, as they did Rurik: 
and his brethren,.ta .be their rulers, fubmitted 
themfelves unconditionally, without any referva- 
tion of life and property, to their arbitrary will ; 

as may likewife be faid of the period, when, 
after the extinGion-of Rurik’ s race, the crown 
was conveyed to the elder Godunof *, and laftly 


EPO) Ys 24 nothing here PS Zilkoy, as on it acootticit to 
the throne fome of the.moft eminent of the boy ars, as has 
heen already mentioned, propofed to his option fome arti- 
eles, by which they abrogated the old fundamental laws 
which defined the grand prerogatives of majelty, and in 
their ftead propofed new ones with limitations ; which i in~ 
novation the people foon found to be prejudicial and en- 
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tothe houfe of Romanof: nor-can it any more. 
be conceived, that thefe princes would. have 
taken’ upon them. the burden .of government, 
without knowing the nature and'extent,of .the 
prerogatives annexed to it. Let us allow that at 
fir! no formal inftrament was drawn. up in 
writing for fettling the mutual claims of- fove- 
reign and fubject, yet the then’ commonly re- 
ceived notions of the rights of each might ferve 
as the ground-work of a conftitution, and give 
us fome infight into that form of government 
which was built upon antient ufage. ‘Thus! we 
fhould at leaft admit two primitive fundamental 
laws, the one eftablifhing the claims ‘of the fove- 
reign, the other thofe of the people. In procefs 
of time it is poffible they might receive an addi. 
tion by privileges, inveftitures, cafualties, 8c. or 
in various ways, by encroachments, pofture of 
affairs, agreement, &c. might fuffer diminution *; 
of which hiftory affords many examples. Such 


alterations or enlargements, as foon as ‘their 


“ * Left the reader fhouldat firt be furprifed at this, he 
| aaa be reminded that in!England the magna charta, and 
in the german empire the golden bull were recognized fun- 
‘damental laws, not original and primitive laws. « They: con- 
tain, as privileges, claims,’ whereby on one hand they'en- 
large, and on the other contra& the old ones: — It makes 
no difference-in the ufe of them whether they proceed from 
‘the fovereign alone, or from the co-operation of the people, 
er folely from the latter. 


validity, 
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validity was recognized, became fundamental 
laws *, whereof fome were confequently of an- 
tient and others of much later origin}; and 
thus fome of the ruffian would accord with thofe 
of other countries, while others, by reafon of 
their peculiar conftitution, might remarkably 
-differ from them. -—— To the moft modern prin- 
cipally belong the ordinances for the adminiftra- 
tion of the governments, as alfo the letters of 
¢race directed to the nobles and to the towns; 
which have given a new and exceedingly im- 
portant conititution to the whole empire, as well 
as to fome of its diftinguifhed members or 
clafles?. — All the prefent fundamental laws 


* At leaft'an accurate ftatement of thofe already in be- 
ing, whereby they received a new form, or were increafed 
in number. 

+ If we admit the before-mentioned ordinance of Peter T. 
concerning the power of appointing a fuccefflor, to bea 
fundamental law, we thereby allow it to be a new one. 


« — There furely needs no proof that thefe three grants or 
privileges are a part of the fundamental laws of the empire ¢ 
it may fuffice, that they have all the requifites preferibed by 
M. Schleetzer, being, 1. drawn up in writing ; 2. in folemn 
form; 3. of extremely important contents, as has already 
been {hewn in regard to the nobles, and in regard to the 
conttitution of the governments will be feen in a future 
part. Add to this, 4. that they were thankfully accepted 
and ratified by folemn deputations, which is of greater 
validity than the fimple confent or co-operation of the 


people. 
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of the empire may properly be reduced therefore 
to two principal claffes, as they afcertain either 
the authority and prerogatives of the fovereign, 
or the claims of the fubjects*. “A fubdivifion 
into pofitive aad negative would be fuperfluous, 
becaufe what we fhould allow to the monarch 


as pofitive would belong to the negatives of the 
people. But an accurate flatement of what re- 


* Hence it is manifeft that the idea of M. Schleetzer, in 
his hiftorical inquiry, is by no means. fatisfactory, that, - 
there are but two fundamental laws of the empire, both re- 
lating merely to the prerogatives of the fovereign, namely, 
1. his unlimited authority, and 2. the hereditary right of 
his pofterity to the ruffian throne. He adopts them both 
from the charter of fettlement which was drawn up and 
fubfcribed by all the ranks on the extinétion of the race of 
Rurik, on the 14th of April, 1613, at the eleCtion of Mi- 
chaila Romanof: to-which, however, he adds the prefump- 
tion, that the framer of that charter of fettlement a€tually 
teprefented the whole nation. But this prefumption is 
needlefs, as that charter, by recognizing an unlimited au- 
’ thority and hereditary fuccefiion, brought no new prerogae 
tive into action, but only acknowledged. both as an ufage 
handed down from times immemorial, and generally ac- 
knowledged as falutary, (if indeed records of remote anti- 
quity on that matter were not already in being,) repeated 
for the purpofe of utterly annihilating the attempted limit- 
ation at the eleCtion of tzar Zuifkoy, — In favour of the . 
claims of the people, M. Schloetzcr. finds pee like a 
fundamental law of the empire. 

lates 
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lates to all the fubjects in general, or to certaift 
ranks in particular, might tend to illuftrate many 
things; yet, without running into prolixity, it 
would be difficult to know always where to draw 
the line: befides, neither the limits nor the plan 
of this undertaking would allow of inferting ab- © 
flradts of privileges, grants, ediéts, patents, &c. 
The proof that there are fundamental laws of 
the empire in Ruffia, with a reference to them, 
will furnifh the reader with fufficient occafion 
for his own farther reflections *. — Such are 
the following: | 

I. In regard to the fovereign: 7 

1. The hereditary fucceflion f: 1. That the 
throne is heritable in both fexes, were nothing 
reduced to writing on this head, either in the 
charter of fettlement of the year 1613, or in 
any more antient record, yet this prerogative is 
one of the ufages handed down from their an- 
ceftors, and recognized as valid by the people, 
which as a tradition admitted’by the whole nas 


* It is not my defign to exhauft the fubje&t by producing 
_ all the fundamental laws of the empire that are in being. 
Neither will it merit any very high degree of animadverfion 
if fome fhould here be reckoned among them on which 
others might perhaps refufe to beltow that title. 
+ That even Schloetzer acknowledges it to bea fr ior 
mental law has been mentioned int above. ; 
tion, 
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tion *, in the prefent cafe, has the force of a.fun-_ 
damental law of the empire. ‘2. The right ‘to 
appoint the fucceflor, of which.a fufficient. elu- 
ae has been given. before +. 

fhe: ‘uncircumfcribed ° authority t which 
Se tehen all the great and exclufive  prero- 


-gatives of majefty, fome of..which have been 


already fpecified, e. g. the fole legiflation, even in 
ecclefiaftical matters, together with the office of 
chief magiftrate, the full power to. make war and 
peace, to/afcertain regalties, &c. . To this may 
be added, that, the fovereign has the right to em- 
ploy the revenues of the empire according as he 
thinks fit; to enforce all his refolute commands 


‘with his military; to’ conftitute imperial col- 
deges, or to alter them again; to appropriate 


to himfelf all lands and grounds which have no 


* Which never thought of calling this right of fucceffion 
into queftion. — Indeed Schleetzer is of opinion,: in his 
hiftorical inquiry, that the frequent repetition of an act does 
not beget a law; but ufage fupplying the place of law may 
arife from it. 


+ It is not neceflary to derive it from a later ordinance, 
and to call it, with Bufching, a fundamental law. But it 


follows from two acknowledged fundamental laws which 


afcribe the hereditary fucceffion and the unlimited authority 
to the fovereign, 


a 


{ This likewife Schletzer Sicily! to be a fandamental 
law of the empire. 
deter- 
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determinate owner, and to difpofe of them as hé 


pleafes ; to appoint, inftitute, and employ certain 


free people immediately belonging to the crown, 
where he fhall think proper, if no particular 
privileges, immunities, &c. exprefsly declaré 
‘otherwife; to change the refidence ; to fhare the 
gowernment with another *, or to lay it down +; 


to travel out of the empire, and to appoint at 


will a regency for the interim, &c. 

3. That the fovereign is an imperial majefty, 
and the dominion an empire. The folemn offer 
of this title by the ariftocracy in the name of the 


whole empire, the acceptance of it in behalf of 


all the fucceflion, are reafons for deeming this a 
fundamental law of the empire. 

The queftion, whether the rights of the fove- 
«reign include a partition of the empire, by means 
whereof he may, for inftance, if he have feveral 
heirs, affign to each of them his feparate por- 
tion, with all the regalties, may be confidered in 
two points of view. His unlimited authority 
feems to decide for the affirmative, efpecially as 
partitions have been made in antient times. On 


* The ruffian hiftory affords examples of hee to which 
never any thing was objected, 

+, Whether in fuch a cafe he could appropriate and pre- 
ferve any particular prerogatives, and of what kind, would 


indeed be a problem in the civil law of Ruffia. 
the 


a 
» 4 
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the other fide there appear to be weighty rea- 
fons againft fuch a {ciflure, at leaft to diffuade - 
from it, as, among others : becaufe the former 
partitions brought ona weaknefs and a fenfible 
decline of the empire *; becaufe, from the time 
of tzar Ivan Vaflllievitch it has remained undi- 
vided ; becaufe, as an hereditary empire, it gives 
the next fucceflor authentic claim to an un- 
broken fovereignty 3 becaufe there is only one 
ruffian empire ; becaufe the very title of a felf 
or fole ruler of all Ruffia, or of all the Ruffias, 
precludes every difmemberment. To this may 
be added, that, by Tatifchtfchef’s account, tzar 
‘Ivan the great, after he. had thrown off the tar- 
tarian yoke, and reftored the monarchy, efta- 
blifhed the indivifibility of the empire by a law 
which he caufed to be confirmed. by a diet con- 
vened by him for that purpofe. — The matter 
affumes another ‘hape by important conquefts, 
which feem to form an exception, becaufe then 
the arguments adduced neither oppofe it nor 
have place. — In like manner the fovereign 

has 
. * Tt fhould not, however, be forgotten, that at that 
time it was not by far of fo vaft extent as at prefent. 


+ In fuch a cafe it could not properly be called a parti- 
tion or difmemberment. ‘This could have happened, for ex- 
ample, if Holftein had not been given up; a grand-dueal 
prince might have received it as a feparate dukedom, for it 

VOL. Il. UE did 
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has undoubtedly a right to affign to his heirs 
certain apanages within the empire though with- 
out regalties. 

In all countries the ruler takes Hee throne un- 
der certain obligations ; but not everywhere can 
a code be referred to on that fubjeét, which, in 
all probability, is the cafe in Ruffia. 

2.In regard to the fubjects there are fpecific 
obligations and rights. ‘The former arife either 
from the abftract idea of fubjeéts and from the 
nature and end of government ; they are, there- 
fore, alike in all countries, fuch as refpect to- 
wards the majefty, fealty and obedience, fervice, 
payment of legal taxes, &c. — or they proceed 
from the fundamental laws which afcertain the 
prerogatives of the crown. 

The rights of the fubjects are lutnaed either 
on the idea of fubjects, or on the end and aim 
of a conftitution, or on old derived cuftoms, 
or on written fundamental laws, or privileges 
that ftand in place of law, and the like. They 
concern either the empire at large, or particular 
tribes, ranks, and clafles; and in fuch regards 
they include, fecurity of perfon, of reputation, 


—_————_ 4, 


did not belong to the empire. The fame holds good, like. 
wife, of a conquered province, it can be reftored or erected 


: 


into a feparate flate. 
3 and 
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and of property; juftice not denied; legal pro. 
tection again violence and oppreflion; unmo- | 
lefted enjoyment of all lawfully obtained immu- 
nities, privileges, and rights; the right, on the 
extinction of the reigning family, if no fucceffor 
be appointed, to elect one, &c. — Accordingly, 
the nobility may juftly demand the quiet enjoy- 
menit of all the privileges and immunities granted 
them by letters of grace*. — The burghers 
may appeal to the privileges granted to them in 
the regulations for townfhips. — The Don-ko- 
zaks, and other nations of that kind, may juitly 
expect that no invafion be made on their diftriéts 
and poffeflions, or any infringement of their 
rights, &c. 

It having been before mentioned that it might 
be fhewn from fome examples borrowed from 


* Among them may in fome meafure be reckoned not 
only fome laws in the Ulofhenie, and feveral fingle ukafes, 
ee concerning the right to poffefs eftates and vaffals, pare 
ticularly the letter of grace difpenfed by the late emprefs to 
the nobility in the year 1785 ; likewife one fomewhat prior, 
that of the 18th of February 1762, by which the emperor 
Peter III. abfolves the nobility from the obligation, for- 
merly indifpenfable, to enter into the military or civil fer- 
vice, even againft their will. As the rights in the laft-men- 
tioned letter of grace are exprefsly called in it a fundamental 
law of the empire unalterable for ever, then other the like 
letters of grace and privileges may properly be called fun- 
damental laws of the empire. | 

EE 2 other 
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other countries, that fundamental’ laws are fuf- 
ceptible of a gradual enlargement or limitation, 
it would be needlefs to ftart the queftion, whe- 
ther they ought in general to be regarded as 
eternal and unalterable? ‘They have, perhaps, © 
never been foin any known country; a thoufand 
accidents, favour, war, revolution, intellectual 
improvement, ftupidity, and human depravity, 
the verieft trifles in nature may effect an alter- 
ation *.. 
In conclufion to this head it will be proper, 
for obtaining a more complete knowledge of the 
contlitution, to take a retrofpect view of fome of 
the fubjeéts that have been chiefly noticed, and 
may feem to require a more particular account. 


The legiflative authority is the monarch alone; 
neither the whole nation as a body, nor fingle 
members or clafles of it, can claim any part. 
therein. Indeed the late emprefs fummoned a 
number of perfons, from the feveral provinces 
and orders of people, as commiffioners for fram- 
ing acode of laws; but not as though this ought 
to have been done by the conftitution of the 
empire, but becaufe fhe defigned to give her 
fubjects a complete law-book, fo compofed as to 


_ ™* Accordingly we are not to imagine that the welfare of 
the flate entirely depends on thefe fundamental laws. 


fuit 
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fuit all the provinces and the feveral orders of 
people according to their peculiar fituation, and 
to procure the utmott poffible perfeGtion, as well 
as the beft introdu@tion to the precepts it fhould 
contain. —- Whenever the fenate, a college, the 
magiftracy of a province,’ or a governor, iflue any 
ordinances or precepts, they muft be conformable 
to the laws in being, and grounded upon them by 
name; after which it is referved to the fovereign 
to examime and to alter them at will. — The ex- 
ecutive authority is indeed committed to the 
regular courts, but always under the chief-in- 
fpection of the monarch, in whofe name they 
act, becaufe, as he is the fole legiflator, he is 
alfo the fovereign judge. Befides, the emprefs, 
not only in her Inftru€tion for the law-com- 
million, fect. 127, lays it down as arule that 
“¢ fome judges fhall be of the fame rank with the 
“* culprit, that is, his equals,’ -but reduced to 
practice that beneficial principle, as far as was 
poffible in the prefent {tate of things, in her or- 
dinances for the adminiftration of the govern- 
ments. — All commands, ordinances, fentences, 
and juridical matters are, as was faid before, 
iffued in the name or by the command of the 
imperial majefty, which formerly was done on 
the bare authority of the imperial colleges, &c. 
but never by the middle or inferior courts. 

| a Con- 


\ 
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Confequently, there are now none but pure 
imperial commands; and the only difference is 
in the fource by which they are publifhed. One 
-publifhed by the fenate, or any other high im- 
perial college, is likewife called an ukafe; but 
when it proceeds directly from the majefty, itis . 
an imennot ukafe, or a namely-command, that is 
figned by the monarch’s own hand with his 
name. | ‘ 
The fovereign is alfo the fole difpenfer of all 
ranks and dignities *: to the higher he himfelf 
appoints the perfons, and figns with his own 
hand the inftrument or patent. Among thefe 
are, of the clergy, the prelates (archihieréys), 
namely, metropolitans, archbifhops, and bifhops ; 
of the military, all generals of the army to the 
colonels of regiments, and of the fleet, the ad- 
mirals to the captains of fhips; in the civil 
department, the fenators, general-governors, 
governors, prefidents of the fuperior colleges, 
&c. The inferior degrees are beftowed in his 
name by the proper commiffioners or boards, 
e.g. in the civil department by the fenate, in 
the military by the college of war, in the navy 
by the admiralty, in the church by the fynod, 
in the medical department by the college of 


* Therefore every promotion conferred by a college is 


segarded as coming from the emprefs herfelf. 
medicine, 
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medicine, &c. Other pofts, as in the provincial 
governments, are in the appointment of ithe 
general-governor of each, &c. All thefe like- 
wife deliver the letters of indu€tion with their 
own fignatures ; only the patents of ftaff-officers, 
&c. muft be figned by the monarch. To all 
— thefe pofts *, moreover, a definite rank is 
annexed, uniformly according to the military 
ftandard, a circumftance almoft peculiar to 
Ruffiat. It isto be obferved, that in the civil 
department fome places are of a twofold fpecies, 
that is, either titular or actual, for inftance, 
titular privy-counfellor or aétual privy-coun- 
fellor ¢, and the like. But actual fervice is not 
always connected with either§. 
| Formerly 

* Even the empty titles which are given as a reward for 
good behaviour or faithful fervice. 


+ Peter I. who affigned to every poft its ftated rank, 
took the ftandard from the army probably in the fole defign 
of fhewing his people how important it was in his eyes, 
and at the fame time to point out the path to henour. — 
To many of the offices at court he affixed a very moderate 
-rank ; but they were raifed by his next female fucceffors. 


+ In Livonia and Efthonia the half-french and half- 
german expreffion etat/rath is common, which founds the 
more fingular as it is heard neither in Germany nor in 
Ruffia: the german word fat has been naturalized in. the 
ruffian language. | 

§ It is not however hence to be inferred as if titles were 
fold, or diftributed in lieu of pay : fuch a traffic is unknown 

EE 4 in 
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Formerly there were feveral monopolies of 
the crown *, but the late emprefs, to the mani- 
feft advantage of Ler fubjeéts, abolifhed the 
greater part of them, referving only two, namely, 
falt and brandy t+. The former, as a neceflary 
of life, is cheaper in Ruflia than in fome other 
countries, and is every where fold at the fame 
price [; wherefore the crown, confidering the 


in Ruffia; neither patents of nobility, nor commiffions for 
officers, &c. are to be had for money. But numbers of 
raths, flaat/raths, and the like, obtain the title of adual, 

merely becaufe a higher rank is annexed to it. Thus every | 
livonian and efthonian landrath, the old equeftrian Jandfaat, 
or magiftracy of the knights-templars, being abolifhed as 
unneceflary, obtains the title of an a€tual /aat/rath, without 
being thereby invefted with any office. — As in like manner 
in Germany many titles are difpenfed to noblemen, pro- 
feffors, phyficians, &c. 


* Namely, rhubarb, potafhes, tobacco, tar, train-oil, 
caviar, china ware, and formerly likewife yufts, &c. 


+ Some writers fpeak of four referved monopolies, add- 
ing to the two abovementioned, faltpetre and gunpowder. 
But feemingly without reafon: for both thefe articles, in 
confideration of a flight duty, may by any one be exported 
or imported, and fold in the fhopstoany purchafer. Befides, 
in many parts they make their own gunpowder, and there 
are private manufactories of faltpetre for public fale. 


+ At 35 kopeeks the pood, ‘Except thofe provinces of _ 
the Baltic and White-Ruffia who haye permiffion to bring 
fatt from abroad. 
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expence attending it*, gains but little on that 
article. Brandy, being not fo neceflary, is far 
dearer +, of which more will be faid hereafter. 

In regard to landed property in general, the 
following may fuffice. It belongs either to the. 
crown, or to private owners, and that again either 
to individuals, or in common to a whole tribe: 
but this requires a farther ftatement. In Great 
Ruflia, at prefent the landed property is either 
in the crown, or in the nobility, or in the town- 
fhips, or in the odnodvortfi: but to the firft- 
mentioned all that to which no private perfon 
can produce a valid title {. — In Little-Rufha 


* Salt-pans are attended with great expence ; which is not 
the cafe with rock-falt or at the falt-lakes, becaufe there 
nothing more is neceffary than to cut the falt, or fhovel it 
dire&tly into the {eales ; but the long tranfport by land and 
- water fubjeéts the crown to confiderable expences. 


+ People, therefore, who, from their climate or their 
employments, &c. would be inclined to indulge in {trong 
drinks, are obliged to content themfelves with much cheaper 
and more wholefome liquors, as beer, quas, mead, berry- 
wine, kumifs, &c. which they prepare themfelves. With 
all this, however,. a prodigious quantity of brandy is con- 
fumed. | 


¢ Accordingly the crown has at times appropriated to 
itfelf thofe parcels of ‘land about which contending parties 
could not be brought to agreement by a proper furveyor, 
and caufed them to be marked out by black pofts. | 


I ; the 
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the landed property belongs either to the crown, 
or to the nobles fettled there, or to the townfhips> 
or to the Kozaks. The laft confidered them- 
felves formerly as the fole legal poffeffors. To 
the crown belong all thefe eftates which for- 
merly were allotted to the hetman and the 
chiefs of the people, in lieu of ftipends ; as like- 
wife what has fince come to it by purchafe. The 
-nobility of Great-Ruffia have bought eftates 
there *, and received many others as prefents 
from the crown. — In the country of the Don- 
kozaks, though they are originally brethren of 
the Ruffians of Great and Little-Ruffia, all be- 
longs to the nation cf the Kozaks: neither the 
crown nor any nobleman can appropriate to 
themfelves any thing theret. Many of the 
fteppes are not allotted as property to any ftanitza 


* While the Ukraine was under the polifh dominion, the 
polifh nobility acquired eftates there either by purchafe, or 
perhaps alfo by feizure and ufurpation, at which the Kozaks 
at that time loudly complained, and frequently rifing up in 

‘arms drove them out. But on-the fubje¢tion of the coun- 

try to Ruffia, it was exprefsly itated at the confirmation of 
‘the privileges, that the ruffian nobility may poffefs landed: 
eftates there. se 

+ That the crown may cut canals there in cafes of necef- 
fity againft an enemy, and conftru& places of defence, is 
naturally to be underflood, it being for the benefit of the 


country at large. . 
(village) 
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(village) or private perfon: yet the crown has 
never appropriated to itfelf any part of them ; 
but each Kozak occupies as much as he choofes, 
and then leaves it again to lie wafte. — The cafe is 
much the fame with the Ural-kozaks ; but there 
the crown has always exercifed the right of con- 
{tructing forts at pleafure, and to keep garrifons 
in them, to the ufes whereof however certain 
pieces of ground that lie contiguous are allotted. 
So probably it might appropriate and let out the 
yery productive fifhery on the river Ural: at 
leaft perfons well verfed in thefe matters affirm 
that this right is inherent in it; though the 
Kozaks would look. with an evil eye at fuch a 
ftep. — It is otherwife in the country of the. 
Bafchkirs, towards the mountain Uraltau, or the 
Ural in‘its ftritteft fenfe. The crown is there 
the proprietor of large mine-works and extenfive 
tracts of foreft * ; but all the reft of the land the 
Bafchkirs have always appropriated to themfelves 
as their exclufive heritage; yet in fuch manner, 
as not appertaining to the whole nation; but 
that each main-ftem, and each race of them, is 


* Perhaps by voluntary ceflion, or fimply as ‘royalties 
from the time of the conqueft of the country. — It is 
affirmed by fome that almoft all the land in Siberia belongs 
to the crown; which we mutt leave undecided, but it feems 
highly improbable. : 

always 
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always the complete exclufive owner of one 
diftri&. Accordingly, if they fell a piece of 
foreft to a mine-mafter, their cuftom is to referve 
~ to themfelves, as a teftimony of their manorial 
right, the game, the wild-growing hops, and the 
bee-hives therein. They likewife adopt colonifts 
among them*, to whom they readily give a 
right to build houfes and to occupy pieces of 
land at will, for which they take a trifling rent. 
The like method is purfued by the Meft{cheraekes 
and 'Tartars, who freely let out to any menial 
Jervants who come and fettle among them, wood, 
pafture, and arable land, as much as they have 
occafion for, at a yearly ground-rent of 25 
kopeeks t+. Only they will not that ruffian vil- 
lages fhould be arbitrarily conftruéted among or 
near them}; probably not alone on account of 
their freehold-right, but likewife for fear of a 
gradual reftriion, and what may eafily follow, 


.a total ejection §. 
~ Another 


* That is, of their own accord, at the requeft of the 
coloniits; they are not obliged to it. ; 


+ Pallas’s travels, vol. 11. p. 51, alfo p. 30 & fq. 

t Id. ib. p. 33. 

§, In fome of the former reigns the queftion has been 
agitated at the court of St. Peterfburg, whether lands fhould 
be allotted to the ruflian nobility among people afferting the 

fame 


“4 
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Another of the prerogatives that adhere to 
the throne is, that the fovereign can appoint a 
regency during the minority of his fucceffor, and 
fix the period of his arriving at majority. But 
if he negle& to do fo during his lifetime, then 
the queftion arifes, who fhall provide for the 
guardianfhip and. education of the fucceffor 
during his minority, and declare the time of his 
being of age? As there is no exprefs law on this 
head, nobody is at-prefent uncontrovertibly thus 
qualified, and the queftion cannot be anfwered. 
It feems moft natural that the next relation, 
without regard to fex, fhould undertake that . 
matter as is done in other monarchies*; but, to 
pafs over many other difficulties that might hence 
arife, or for want of legal authority, it is even 
poflible that there may be no fuch relation of 


fame right of property. Sagacious minifters have always 
been againft it: partly becaufe the nobility, foon increafing 
their numbers, might attempt to put reftraints on the liberty 
of the inhabitants; partly becaufe fuch proceedings might 
excite great difcontents, fad murmurs, and other ill confe- 
quences, efpecially as fuch nations are extremély jealous of 


their rights, real or imaginary, as experience has often 
fhewn. 


’ i, 
* An inftance of this was feen in France ‘during the 
minority of Louis XV. | 


Age. 
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age *. Then it feems to fall either to the council, 
or to the directing fenate, or to the high impe- 


rial colleges collectively +; but to all thefe a legal 


authority is wanting ~. Befides, the council is 
only the privy-council of the fovereign;. the 
fenate has a co-ordinate college, namely, the 
fynod ; the reft of the imperial colleges are fub- 
ordinate to the fenate, and “cannot exercife an 
equal authority with it. Were there any eftates 
of the country having voices, or invefted with 
authority, they would fhew their influence 
herein: but the ruffian form of government 
knows nothing of fuch. — Perhaps it might 
have been the intention of Catharine II. that 
the new code of laws fhould have provided for 
meeting fuch difficulties, by determining what per- 
fons in the faid cafes fhould be the fubftitutes or 


* Or if even there were feveral fuch. relations making 
equal claim, who fhould decide between them? 


+ Particular families, however great their confideration, 
could not pretend to.any right, asin Ruffia there is only one 
nobility, of which every family may rife by merit and good 
fortune: properly none have a precedence before others. 


It was for this reafon that the emprefs Anna left a tef- 
tamentary direction who fhould condu& the government and 
have the care of educating the infant fucceffor. 


reprefent- 
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reprefentatives of the nation *. With regard to 
the power of doing this, it is generally allowed 
that the legiflative authority. is competent to it ; 
it follows then of confequence, that the monarch 
who exercifes the legiflative authority in his — 
dominion, can give fundamental laws. - 


SECTION lv. 


The Form of Government. 


Wuar is properly the form of government in 
Ruffia, and what the fitteft for the empire, may 
be beft afcertained by the perfon who holds the 
fovereignty. On this fubject the emprefs Catha- 
rine IJ. gives us the following information +. 

** The fovereign (of the rufflian empire) is 
<¢ abfolute : for no other than an authority con- 
** centrated in his perfon alone can adequately 


“¢ operate through the extenfivenels of fo large 
*¢ an empire. | | 


n 


«« An extenfive empire prefuppofes an un- 
‘* limited power in the perfon who governs it. 


* If, indeed, as Mr. Schleetzer obferves, there We be. faid 


to be a nation where the government is abfolute. Hiftor. 
unterfuchung. 


+ Inftru€tion to the commiffion for framing a code of 
laws, chap. il. feét. g—16, } i 
The 
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The celerity of decifion in matters that are 
brought from diftant places muft compenfate 
the tardinefs that arifes from that remotenefs. 

«¢ Any other form of government would not 
only be prejudicial to Ruflia, but even at 
length be the caufe of its total ruin. 

¢¢ Another.reafon’is, becaufe it is better to 
obey the laws under one ruler, than to con- 
form to the will of many. 

‘¢ But what is the aim of an abfolute govern. 
ment ? Not to deprive mankind of their natu- 
ral liberty, but to direct their actions to the 
maintenance of the higheft profperity. 

“© Confequently, a form of government which 
is more than-others conftituted to that end, 
and at the fame time contracts the natural 
liberty Jefs than others, is that, which beft 
coincides with the aims attributed to rational 
creatures, and is moft adapted to the object 
they have ever had in view in the inftitution of 
civil focieties. 

“© The objet and end of unlimited govern- 
ments is the glory of the citizen, of the ftate, 


_and of the fovereign. 


«* Among a people who live under a‘mo- 
narchical government, from this glory flows © 
the fpirit of liberty, which in fuch ftates burfts 

<< forth 
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é forth in fuch great actions as are able, in the 
s¢ very fame proportion, to promote the happi- 
* nefs of the fubjects as liberty itfelf.”? | 
Accordingly, the form of government is un- 
limited monarchy. However, the free-botn ruf- 
fian fubjeéts are always treated as fuch. The 
emprefs never fhut herfelf up in her palace like 
an eaftern defpot; her fubjeéts might boldly ap-. 
proach her, not in the degrading manner of 
wretched flaves, but in the confcioufnefs that they 
were not debarred the rights of man. — It is 
true, that to prefent petitions diretly to the 
fovereign is ferbidden by repeated ukafes, par- 
ticularly when the proper courts have paffed 
them by. Neverthelefs it is done on urgent. 
occafions; and then depofitions, petitions, &c. 
are fent direétly by poft to the monarch. But 
in an affair of litigation, if either of the parties 
would appeal to the emprefs from the decree of 
the fenate, the petition mult be delivered to one 
of the cabinet-minifters. — In general it is per 
mitted the fubjects to utter their complaints and 
to make a reprefentation of them. ‘Thus, the 
nobility may fend deputies: this the Ukrainians 
have long been accuftomed to do, as alfo the 
Livonians and Efthonians: only of late, for the 
fake of preventing abufes, the form has been 
* VOL. I. ie a thy prefcribed 
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prefcribed in which it is to be done. — When 
the crown is in want of any thing, for inftance, 
materials for building, the delivery of certain 
products, it is contracted for by fair and open 
propofals ; and, as in other countries, he who 
offers to undertake it on the loweft terms is the 
-perfon employed; and, if required, is paid cer- 
tain {ums in advance, on giving proper fecurity. 


SECTION V. 


The Imperial Family, hereditary Succeffion, 
Grand Duke. 


Wuite it was the practice to partition the 
empire, when the ruler was {tyled Grand Duke, 
the princes of his family bore the title of Dukes, 
and when they poflefled diftin@ dukedoms, were 
called after them. After that cuftom had ceafed, 
and all the dukedoms united into one body under 
one fole head, who was ftyled Tzar, the appel- 
lation Tzarevitch, or fon of the tzar, came into 
ufe, which in the prefent century was changed 
for Tzefarevitch, that is, fon of the emperor. 

The laft is ftill at times made ule of in ftate- 
| papers, 


e 
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papers *, though it is by no means a general 
appellative of the imperial family. For the chil- 
dren of it are called, in the prefent tables of pre- 
cedence, princes and princefles; which latter 
title was borne by Anna and Elizabeth ‘before 
their acceffion to the throne. It is now almoft 
obfolete, as grand duke, grand duchefs, fupply 
its place: and this not only with the proper and 
neareft fuccefflor, but alfo with his family, all 
his children bearing the ftyle of grand dukes 
and grand ducheffes ; hence it may be inferred, 
that if he have brothers, and fifters the fame 
_ would be given to them. Probably it may be a 
_ relic of days of yore +. — On the birth of prince 
Ivan, 


_ * While the emperor was ftyled in rufs Tzefar, his fon 
_ thould of courfe be called Tzefarevitch. But it is fomewhat 
furprifing that, after the introdu@tion of the title Imperator, 
the latter was not rather called Imperatorevitch. It can 
hardly be accounted for by any particular cultom, as even 
the former expreffion is foreign to the ruffian tongue. 


+ Therefore, a grand duke is called, as formerly, in rufs, 
welikye knes, (literally the great prince, ) and a grand duchefs, 
welikaya kneghinya, the great princefs. — French being 
much fpoken at court, the grand duke was, by her majefty’s 

- command, the only perfon in the empire called in that lan- 
_ guage Monfeigneur. — The terms crown-prince, hereditary 
prince, heir-apparent, &c. are not ufual here. Neither has 
any term been introduced in Ruffia to denote peculiarly the 
next in fucceflion. Rodde, indeed, in his rufs dictionary 

FF 2 has 


/ 
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Ivan, who was afterwards declared fucceffor to’ 
the throne, the then grand-chancellor count 
Oftermann propofed that he fhould be ftyled 
Grand Duke. The regent Anna likewife ap- 
pears in feveral records under the title of 
grand duchefs ; as well as the princefs Elizabeth 
previous to her mounting the throne. The 
latter, it is well known, when emprefs, ‘declared 
her nephew to be her fucceffor, under. the title 
of grand duke. — The expreflion prince or 
princefs is not however on that account entirely: 
exploded: for though in the imperial ukafes, 
relating to the births of the grand ducal chil- 
dren, they are uniformly called grand dukes and 
grand ducheffes, it is faidin the ukafe of May 21, 
1788, exprefsly, that her imperial highnefs the 
grand duchefs was fafely delivered of a grand 
ducal princefs, whereupon it is commanded, 

‘« that on all occafions where it is neceflary to — 
“ mention the new-born grand ducal princefs, | 
“* fhe fhall be written and denominated her im- — 
*< perial highnefs.”? Whereas the emprefs fays, — 
in her ukafe of Dec. 20, 1777, in relation to the 


has the word naflednik, but fo every heir or fucceffor is 
ealled; therefore the next heir fhould be properly ftyled — 
naflednik prefold or preyemnik preftola, as the throne “is 


Pe cet 
bind 
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birth of the eldeft of the fons of Paul Petrovitch, 
that, God having bleffed “‘ their imperial high- 
“ nefles with a firft-born fon, and us.with a 
6 grand-fon Alexander Pavlovitch — — we 
“ ordain, that in all cafes and on all occafions, 
$* in our empire, that relate to him, the title of 
« his imperial highnefs the grand duke Alexan- 
* der Pavlovitch.fhall be given to him.” When 
the fecond young grand duke Conftantine Pavlo- 
-vitch was born, it.was ordered in like manner ; 
and in the ukafe bearing date Aug. 6, 1783, the 
emprefs fays: ‘‘ Her imperial highnefs the grand 
* duchefs , was fafely, delivered on the 2gth of . 
“¢ July, and has borne.us.a grand daughter, ‘the 
“© grand duchefs, Alexandra Pavlovna ;” where- 
upon the edict proceeds, ‘‘ that this new-born 
* grand duchefs i in all affairs, where it is requifite, 
* fhall be written,,and called her imperial 
OARS Tete 
From thefe feveral kates it appears, that the 
next fucceffor, his confort and all their children, 
are ftyled grand dukes'and grand ducheffes ; and 
‘that they all bear the title of 3 imperial highnefs * ; 
that it is confer red upon them always by a ee 


“LPR Highnefs is in rufs wuifotfchefvo, derived from wuifoko, 
high.» Hence it is faid, Yevo «ae bl pcb tag 


his or her whe 6 hesitate | 
i, eta 
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decree of the monarch*, and that, refpecting 
the grand-daughters, the terms grand duchefs 
and grand ducal princefs are fometimes fynoni- 
mous. | 

The rights of a grand duke, as heir apparent, 
have never been accurately defined by any 
writer. Perhaps it would be no eafy matter to 
afcertain them. As in other countries, he is, 
as it were, the firft fubject, and is, not only, as 
every where, under the paternal authority, but 
likewife in general under the authority of the 
fovereign, which is of great extent, as is manifeft 
from the hiftory of Peter I. and his eldeft fon. — 
Neither has he, any more than in other ftates, 
properly any funétions arifing from his high 
birth and appointment: they depend on the 
good pleafure of the fovereign. In the late 
reion the grand duke, by the will of the emprefs 
his mother, was high-admiral and chief of a 


* Whether without fuch an edict the title would ftill 
take place, I fhall not prefume to inquire. In all kingdoms 
the children of crowned heads are ftyled highnefs. In 
repard to grand-children it is fometimes otherwife. 

+ An englith writer expreffes his furprife that the rights, 
&c. of a grand duke are not exprefsly afcertained. But it 
may be afked, are the rights of the next heir exaétly defined 
in all other countries? How did this appear to be the cafe 
in England in the year 1788, in the affair of the regency ? 

regiment 
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regiment of cuiraftiers. The emprefs Elizabeth | 
conferred on the then grand duke likewife a. 


regiment of cuiraffiers and the fuperintendance of 
the cadet-corps. 


The princes and princeffes of the reigning 


family have no fettled apanage or eftablifhment : 


their houfehold, when they have one apart, depends 
entirely on the pleafure of the fovereign. — The 


annual allowance to the grand duke is ufually, 
if I miftake not, 220,000 rubles, and fometimes 
more, to which alfo many great prefents are 
added. Eftates in land in lieu of revenue have 
never been (at leaft in modern times) fettled on 
them; but country-feats frequently. — The 
tinal duke Paul Petrovitch, by his paternal 
defcent from the houfe of Schlefvig-Holftein, was 
grand-matter of the order of St. Anne. 


rk he a OUI A NOE, 


Enfigns armorial, imperial Court, and Orders of 
chivalry. 


‘Turse fubjeéts may properly be treated of — 


together, as they need no very circumftantial 
difquifition, and are in fome degree related to 
each other. : 

FF 4 The 


~~ 
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The arms in the middle ages were borrowed. 
from, Mofco, at that time the imperial, refidence, 
confifting of St. George on horfeback killing a 
dragon with a fpear. Tzar Ivan. Vaflillievitch 
made choice of a black fpread eagle *, with a 
crown on each head, a larger crown between 
them, in a golden field, and holding in one claw 
a fceptre, and in the other an imperial mound,. 
with the faid arms of Mofco. on the. breaft.. 
Sometimes it is furrounded with a collar com- 
pofed of the arms of fome of the countries. 
belonging to the ruffian empire; as Aftrakhan, - 
Kazan, Siberia, &c. 7 | 

This is accordingly the imperial feal. When. 
the emprefs made ufe of it for, letters it had an 
imperial mantle, and overit an imperial crown +3 
fhe fealed her letters fometimes with a hand-feal, 
the impreflion of which was a bunch of flowers, 
with a bee-hive, and in the middle at top a 


* Why he chofe ‘an eagle is uncertain ; perhaps becaufe 
the neighbouring Poles and the german emperor bore one, 
—Asto the George and dragon, it would not be the wortt y 
conjecture that ever was made, that it arofe merely from the 
order of the Garter which was fent to Ivan Vaffillieyitch by 
queen Elizabeth, ° 


+ 'To ukafes, patents, &c. there never was that addition, 
The emprefs Anna ufed’ only the arms with her name 


round it. oa 
wil 


- 
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pee with the fuperfcription Pees i.e) 
ufeful. . 

‘The imperial colleges and fome of the bigtier 
courts of juftice have always borne thefe arms' 
in their fignets, commonly with the exprefs no- 
tification, that it is her imperial majefty’s feal.- 
Only in the conquered provinces feveral of the* 
courts of judicature retained the ufe:of their an~ 
tient feal, Since the introduétion of the govern= 
ments this cuftom has almoft entirely ceafed: 
every court employing the imperial feal, de- 
claring by letters round it to: what court'it be-’ 
longs, Perhaps fome of the’ fpiritual courts or 
confiftories, and others, as well as fuch others as 
have no appropriate chancery or public feal, are 
an exception to this. 


The court is compofed of the great niet of 
ftate, of fenators, actual privy-counfellors, princes, . 
counts, barons, &c. whofe names may be feen 
in the ruffian court-kalendar, 1 cup-bearer, 
1 mafter of the horfe, r high chamberlain, ° I 
mafter of the hunt, 1 court-marfhal; 1 court.” 
mafter, 1 mafter of the ftables, 23 aCtual cham- . 
berlains, 19 gentlemen of the: bed-chamber, 8, 
adjutant-generals, (of whom two are. general: 
field-marfhals, 5 generals. in:chief, and 1 lieutes: 
pant-general), 15 enfign adjutants, 1 miftrefs of - 

ar PNR” 
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the court, 8 ftate-ladies, 1 lady of the bed- 
chamber, 6 maids of honour. — Many court- 
holidays, as well as church-holidays, are kept 
not only in the refidence, but in other towns ; 
fuch as the birth and name days of the imperial 
family, the anniverfary of the recovery of her 
majefty from the fmall-pox, the faints of the fe- 
veral orders, &c. The regiments of the guards 
have each their anniverfary, on which occafion. 
the officers dine at the imperial table*. —- The. 
court-etiquette much refembles that in other 
countries of Europe; not fo ftiff and formal as 
at the fpanifh court, or as formerly at that of 
Vienna, nothing is required but a polite un- 
conf{trained behaviour. — In the amufements at 
court, balls, mafquerades, &c. all who are de- 
cently dreffed, even every burgher may take 
part, no queftion being ever put on entering con- 
cerning rank or birth. — On court-daysf alfo 

accefs 


* At fome courts to dine with the fovereign implies to - 
dine at the court-marfhal’s table in the palace; but here the 
officers fat at the fame table with her majefty. Sometimes 
her feat was raifed rather higher than the reft, or was fome- 
what feparated by the figure of the table ; for inftance, when 
it was in the ‘fhape of a {pread eagle the emprefs fat at the - 
crown between the two heads. 

+ Sunday was the grand court-day, when the late em- 
prefs went through the hall of audience tothe chapel. Di- 

vine 


2 
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-accefs is open to every fubject, and the ftyle-of 
-addrefs is without ftarchnefs on one hand or hu- 
miliating expreffions on the other, but is {uited 
to the quality of every individual. 

Six orders of knighthood form a part of the 
{plendor of the court, having each their infignia, 
with their chapters and officers. The firft three 
were conftituted by Peter I. the two next by the 
late emprefs Catharine II. and the fixth proceeds 
from Schlefvig-Holftein. Of the five former the 
monarch is always grand-mafter; but of the 
fixth, the grand duke *, which he difpenfes in 
virtue of a treaty as duke of Schlefvig-Holftein. 

To the fourth and fifth, penfions are annexed, 
though not indifcriminately to every knight, but 
only to a feleét number. of the eldeft, agreeably 


vine fervice being ended, on her coming back into the hall, 
the foreign minifters firft kiffed her hand; and foreigners 
were prefented. Then fhe advanced fomewhat farther, 
where thofe of her fubjeéts ftood waiting to be prefented. 
Next came in fucceffion all the generals and others who had 
bufinefs. This done, her majefty turned off to the chamber 
of the throne, where the chevalier-guards came to kifs her 
hand. — Sometimes on thefe days the concourfe of perfons 
about the late emprefs amounted to an incredible number. 
Every lady who came to kifs her hand, even of the mercan- 
tile clafs, &c. fhe always kiffed on the cheek in return. 


- 


* That is, during the late reign. 
‘to 
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‘to the ftatutes of the order. — Thefe orders * 
generally take precedence according to the feni- 
ority of their inftitution: 1. The order of St. 
Andrew, the chief of them all, commonly called 
the blue ribband. It was founded in the year 
689, and ‘was afterwards provided with ftatutes 
and habit by the emprefs Anna. 2: The order 
of St. Catharine; it was inftituted in 1714, in 
-honour of the emprefs Catharinel. and is confined 
‘to ladies, who -wear'a deep red ribband. It is 
‘given only to’few perfons ; at —prefent, -befides 
ithe imperial family, it is worn by no more than 
17, among whom are one queen and two elec- 
oral princefles: . 3. The order:of St. Alexander 
‘Neffky was founded in 1725, and is ufually 
‘ealledthe red ribband. 4. The order ‘of St. 
George was inftituted for military merit in the 
dand.or fea fervice,in the year 1769, and contains 
four clafles; the fenior knight in his. clafs -re- 
‘ceives an annual penfion, in the firft clafs of 700 
‘and in the fourth of 100 rubles ; the fourth clafs 
‘wears it at the button-hole, the higher clafles 
-about the neck and acrofs the fhoulders, toa 
eribband ftriped with black and yellow: . the firft 


~"* "The account of thefe orders may be here the more cur- 
fory, as farther particulars of them-may be feen in thé Life 


of Catharine I], vol. ii. pe 413—417- 
On clafles 


Ke ~ - 
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claffes are diftributed. to but few, and therefore. 
the fourth is difpenfed more liberally: inj1788..- 
~ of the firft clafs were only four, and. of the. fe- 
cond nine knights. 5. The order of the apoftle- 
like prince Vladimir was founded in the year 
1783, for men of defert in the civil or military 
ftations, and has likewife four claffes, of which, 
the fenior knight receives a penfion, in the firft: 
clafs 600, and in the fourth roo rubles: who-~ 
~ ever has ferved faithfully for 35 years may ap- 
ply for this order ; it is worn toa ribband, red 
in the middle and on each fide a black ftripe s 
the Knights of the two firft claffes, as in the 
other high orders, wear a ftar on ‘the breaft.c 
6. The order of St. Anne, of Holftein, is worn 
with a coquelicog ribband having white edges, 
acrofs the fhoulder s, and a ftar at the breaft. — 
It is to be obferved, that the ruffian orders are. 
never given to the clergy, though to fuch pre- 
lates as were much efteemed by the late emprefs 
the gave fometimes a crofs and fometimes her 
portrait, fet with diamonds, to wear. about the 
neck. | 
The annual expences of the palace were about 
1,500,000 rubles. About two hundred tables 
were {pread there twice a day; and the dithes 
for them reckoned to amount to 2300. Every 
third day the court-purveyor received the money 
for 
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for making this provifion*. ‘A pood of coffee 
was ufed there every day; and 8000 poods of 


falt per month. 


* The wafte at court was carried to an inexpreffible 
height. The houfes or apartments which the emprefs caufed 
to be fitted up for the perfons to whom fhe gave quarters, 
contained frequently in furniture more than three times their 
value. — Twelve hundred candles were every day delivered 
out to the guard, who never confumed one hundred. — The 
dinner for the officer on guard cott 70 rubles; that it was 
worth nothing was not the fault of the emprefs. Every 
officer ‘about the palace afked for what he would in glaffes, 
decanters, and things of that nature: nothing ever came 
back ; and this happened every day. — The quantity of 
china-ware that was broke is incredible. Whoever broke 
any was obliged to fhew the fragments, but the fragments 
of four or five pieces would very well ferve for a dozen, as he 
was never required to fit them together. — They whofe, 
bufinefs it was to clean the filver made rapid fortunes. They 
had a certain fubftance, which by rubbing brought off much 
of the metal; the diminution was apparent to every attentive 
obferver. — For the four months which the emprefs pafled 
at Tzarfkoe-Selo, 25 englifh miles from town, the Neva- 
water for her own table (as fhe would take no other) coft her 
ten thoufand rubles annually. 


i] 
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RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 


Bo Rov ae. 


FORCES OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 


SECTION 1 


Land Forces. 


Lo preferve the internal fecurity or quiet of 
fo vaft an empire, particularly to prevent dif- 
turbances that might arife in the provinces and 
among the different tribes from mifunderftand- 
ings, or the artifices of ill-defigning perfons, de- 
mands a confiderable body of troops; but a ftill 
greater. force is neceflary to cover the frontiers 
againft foreign enemies, and to be prepared for 
war from whatever quarter it may arife. Though 

the 
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the ruffian army be numerous, yet in the opis 
nion of fome it Aight, conformably with the res 
lations of the empire, be ftill larger. But ex. 
perience has fhewn that it 1s fufficient ; and in 
cafes of emergency the monarch can immedi- 
ately raife.a body of troops, which, if he do not 
choofe to lead them into the field, will ferve well 
enough to maintain the public tranquillity, to 
garrifon the forts on the borders, to repel the in- 
cutfions of an enemy, to put a ftop to his ra- 
vages, and to deftroy his magazines. I fpeak 
of the irregular troops which the monarch can 
call out.at pleafure from thofe nations who are 
obliged to perform military fervice in lieu of the 
public or ufual tribute. | 

It is well known that the army confifts partly 
of regular infantry and cavalry, and partly of 
irregular troops. If we imagine that the latter 
are merely a wretched undifciplined rabble, we 
fhall be in a miftake; for though the Kalmuks, 
Bafchkirs, &e. who form a part of them, ate 
neither very ferviceable, nor at all like the com- 
mon foldiers of Europe, yet they conftitute but 
a fmall proportion of their number, and are fel- 
dom employed againft regular troops. But the 
Kozaks have acquired great military reputation 3 


they fully anfwer all the purpofes of regular 
3 _huffars, 
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huffars *, are alfo in modern times very well dif- 
ciplined, fo that they could icarcely be reckoned 
irregulars if they did not retain their old kozak 


‘form of government, and at the end of the war 


always return home to their plough. The Ko- 
zaks of ‘Tichuguyei have long ferved as well as 
the beft huflars; and lately thofe of the Don, 
the moft numerous, are fully equal to them +. 
At prefent, as may be feen by late ukafes, the 
motlt feryiceable Kozaks are divided in to thofe of 
Ekatarinoflaf and thofe of the Euxine ; at leaft 
they come moft into confideration. Prince Po- 
temkin was hetman or commander in chief of 
both f. 

Perhaps the regular troops would be aug- | 
mented were it not for the fake of {paring the 
people, and of not burdening them with raifing 


® All the irregular troops are of horfe, and ferve as 


. gayalry. 


, 


+. Mr. Coxe feems not to have thoroughly confidered the 


importance of the kozak-fervice. 


£ Among the Kozaks of Exatarinoflaf thofe of the Don 
are comprehended. Thofe of the Euxine are originally, 
likewife, Don-kozaks, but were tranfplanted into other re- 
gions bordering on that fea. —-Thofe Kozaks, who at 
prefent do not perform kozak-fervice, e. gr. the malo-ruf- 
fian and flobode-kozaks, as well as thofe very remote, fuch 


asthe fiberian, or the Tungufes, who are bound to kozak- 


fervice, fall not under this head. 


YOL. IL. rede’ } Tecruits, - 
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recruits. Accordingly it is ufual in war time to 
enlift frée people at no fmall expence, though 
the empire is obliged to furnifh recruits gratis *. 
Hence it not unfrequently happens, that to avoid 
frequent levies the regiments are not complete tf. 
— Befides, it is to be obferved, that fome dif- 
tricts, in virtue of their privileges and immuni- 
ties, furnifh no recruits at all, as, the provinces 
of the Baltic; and fuch nations as, by their 


* At flight recruitings, which, even in time of peace, 
~ are always ordered at ftated periods, every 500 fouls (mean- 
ing males) muft furnifh one man. If we dedué children, 
the aged and infirm, deferters, &c. the recruit falls upon 
fomewhere about 260 able-bodied men. If thefe procure 
the recruit’s confent to ferve by money, to which the poor 
contribute nothing, it falls pretty heavy on the reft. Some- 
times each recruit cofts the community 200 or 300 rubles, 
and even more. ; 

+ In times of peace there is a deficiency, perhaps, of one 
half of the complement. — There was once a report, as if it 
were intended, by way of {paring the recruits, to raife the pay 
of the officers by the addition of one te¢tial, and in confider- 
ation of that, to allow them for the future no dentfchiki 
(fervants taken out of the recruits). By this means the 
empire would be a great gainer in people; as, from the 
dentfchiks, in the land and fea-fervice, it might raife, per. 
haps, a body of 30,000 frefh foldiers; but then many an 
officer, who has no boors of his own, would fearcely get a 
fervant for wages. al 


$ Only Ingria muft now furnith recruits. 


particular 
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particular conftitution, perform military fervice, 
as the Don-kozaks. In like manner fome of the 
krafnoyarfkian-kozaks- gain an exemption for 
themfelves and their plbttérity forever, by under 
taking to guard the frontiers *. —- No German 
throughout the empire +, nor any nobleman 
who has no eftates, not any mani in office, fut- 
nifhes recruits; but this is not the cafe with 
the ruffian merchants, who, however, pay money 
in lieu of it, for each recruit 560 rubles; but all 
boors mutt ferve in perfon. 

Since the late empref$ abolifhed the former 
very infignificant irregular fervice of the malo- 
tuffian and flobode Kozaks, and inftead there- 
of raifed from them regiments of complete 
regular cavalry, belonging moftly to the light 
horfe, the army has received a confiderable aug’. 
mentation, to the benefit of the empife. 

- The notion that Ruffia, from the great num. 
ber of its irregular troops, las no need to keep 
up a ftrong regular army, with the confequence 
drawn from it, that in time of peace, for the 
fake of ptomotirig population, the levies might 
be difcontinued, betrays a want of due confider- 
ation of the fubje@t. For, though in the heart 


* Pallas, travels, tom. iii, p: 363. 
+ Whether man of letters, mereliant, artift, tradef{man, 
Solomift, &c. 
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of Ruflia no apprehenfion need be entertained of 
_ an attack from a foreign enemy ; and the empire 
on feveral fides is fufficiently protected by nature © 
in its immenfe f{teppes, its impenetrable forefts, 
and impaflable rivers, without frontier-lines and 
garrifons, or fuch attempts might be eafily fruf- 
trated by a {mall body of irregular forces *; 
yet 1t fhould not be forgotten, that fince the mi- 
litary eftablifhment was brought into ufe by 
Lewis XIV. great ftanding-armies muft every 
where be kept on foot in Europe; that wife 
princes fhould, even when in the quiet enjoy- 
ment of peace, be ever prepared for emergences ; 
that, as the wars which have broke out in the 
prefent century have fhewn, the ruflian army is 
by no means too numerous; that irregular 
troops, if not fupported by regulars, are not at 
all times fuficient; that there is a neceflity not 
only for frontier-forts,. but at all events for 
{trong places deeper within the country, to which 
the army may retreat in cafes of difafter, or from — 
which it may be commodioufly fupplied with — 
provifion and ammunition ¢; that flationary re- 
giments 
* In cafes of neceffity, the country-carriers, &c. have 
been armed as Kozaks, and employed in’ garrifoning the 
frontiers, and other fervice. 


+ This deferves the confideration of thofe who deem all 
fortifications ufelefs; and that fecurity entirely depends on 


a well- 
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giments are beneficial to many of the ruffian 
provinces, by promoting the fale of the pro- 
duéts, and bringing money into circulation *, to 
all which much more might be added. 

As even in publications of no diftant date, and 
in which we might reafonably expect juft ftate- 
ments, we conftantly fee very erroneous accounts 
of the ruffian army, it feems a kind of duty to de- 
liver a faithful reprefentation of it from the moft - 
authentic documents. 

To begin then with the ftate of the army pre- 
vious to the breaking out of the laft war againft 
the Turks and Swedes; which we fhall find in 
the lift fent by the college of war to the feveral 
regiments regarding their difpefition and diftri- 
bution +. It contains at once the number of 


a well-difciplined and numerous army. Frontier-forts not 

only fecure the provinces, but alfo keep off the enemy: to 

neglect having {trong places farther in the country, or to 

let them go to ruin, is like giving up the magazines and 

‘arfenals as a prey to every invader. 

* Little Ruffia, abounding in numerous produéts, wears 

_ a flourifhing appearance when feveral regiments are quarter- 

ed there; which otherwife finds it extremely difficult to 
obtain a vent for its commodities. When no troops are 

there the want of money is often very fenfibly felt. 

+ The authenticity of this lift is not liable to the flighteft 
doubt, being made out, not for foreigners, but for the 
army itfelf, coming from a high imperial college, and dif- 
eriminating whatever it ftates by name. . . 

GG 3 the 
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the generals appointed, and the names of all the 
regiments * ; both fhould here be noticed, but a 
fhort abftract will be quite fufficient. —- By that 
lift it appears, that in the year 1786 the generals 
of the army were as follows: 3 general field- 
marfhals, 11 generals in chief, 22 leutenant- 
generals, 54,major-generals : to thefe are added, 
1 quarter-maiter-general, when the poft is occu- 
pied; 15 generals of artillery, 9 generals of en- 
gineers, Of both as well general in chief as lieu. 
tenant-general and major-general. Befides fome 
generals appointed in the college of war, like- 
wife at the war-commiflariat. and at the ftores. 
-—~ The brigadiers are not particularly fpecified, 
as they act as coloneis in their regiments. 

The regiments: which compofed the army at 
that time, (among which, however, the guards, 
the artillerifts, the garrifons, &c, are not rec- 
_‘koned,) were, 

Cavatry: five regiments of cuirafliers, viz. 
a. The life cuirafliers. 2. The grand-duke’s. 3. 
‘The ei 4. The Kazan, 5. The Ekata- 
-rinoflaf, alterwar ds. generally called prince Po. 
temkin’s regiment. 

Nineteen regiments of carabiniers: 1. The 
Riazan. 2. The Kief. 3. The Tichernigof. 4. 


* The names of the regiments are unchangeable, as they. 
are taken, not from their COmUARUENs but moftly from 


provinces and towns, . 
Perieflavl, 
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Perieflavl.. 5. Tver. 6. Severfk. 7. Nifhintk. 
8. Lubenfk. 9. Glukhof. 10. Starodub. 11. 
- Sophia. 12. Roftof.. 13. Narva. 14. Karga- 
pol. 15. Mofco. 16. Pleove. 17. Yamburg. 
18.Ingermanland. 1g. Riga. 

_ Ten regiments of dragoons, viz. 1. Smolenfk. 
2. St. Peterfburg. 3. Kinburn. 4. Aftrakhan. 
§. Taganrok. 6. Nifhney-Novgorod. 7. Vla- 
dimir. 8. Orenburg. 9. Siberia. ro. Irkutfk. 

Sixteen regiments of light-horfe, viz. 1. Oftro= 
gof. 2. Ukraine. 3. Kharkhof. 4.Sumfk. 5. 
Aktirfk. 6. Ifumfk. 7. Voronetch. 8. Pultava. 
9. Pavlogrod. 10. Mariopol. 11. Alexandrof. 
12. Kherfon. 13. Elizabethgorod. 14. Olvio- 
pol. 15. Konftantingorod, 16. Taurida. 

To which muft be added 17 tegiments or up- 
wards of kozaks. 

_ Inrantry: Ten regiments of grenadiers, viz. 

1. The life-grenadiers. 2. The Mofco. 3. St. 
Peterfburg. 4. Siberian. 5. Malo-ruffian. 6. 
Fkatarinoflaf. 7. Aftrakhan. 8. Tauridan. 9g. 
Kief. 10. Fanogorfk.(of thefe fome were newly 
raifed ). i 
Fifty-nine regiments of mufqueteers, viz. 1. The 
Pfeove. 2. Riazan. 3. Veliko-luki. 4. Arch- 
angel, iy. Bielozero. 6. Narva. 4. Nefiky. 
8. Kektholm. g.Nafcheburg. 10, Novaghinik. 
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tt. Sophia. 12. Tichernigof. 13. Dnieprof. 
14, Vologda. 15. Uglitz. 16. Ingermantand. 
17. Smolenik. 18. Tula.’ 19. Roftof. 20. 
Apfcheron. 21. Novgorod. 22. Kherfon (of 
four battalions). 23. Caucafus (likewife of four 
battalions). 24. Mofco. 25. Vladimir. 26. 
Kazan. 2%7..Ladoga. 28. Kabardinfk. 29. 
Tiflink. 0. Troitzka. 31. Vietka. 32. Se 
vaftopol. 33. Orlof. 34. Starofkol. 35. Ko- 
flof. 36. Kurfk. 37. Riga. 38. Velenfk. 39. 
Murom. 40. Tambof. 41. Yaroflavl. 42 
_ Schluffelburg. 43. Sieffk. 44. Alexiopol. 45. 
~Brianfk. 46. Yeletzk. 47. Polotzk. 48. Vo- 
ronetch. 49. Nifhney-Novgorod. 50. Nifof. 
51. Azof. “52. Tobolfk, 53. Traghinfk. 54: 
Vyborg.. 55. Perme. 56. Sufdal. 57. Reval. 
58. Schirvan. 59. Vitepfk *. | 
Thirteen Yeeger-corps, viz. 1. Finland, Belo- 
ruffian. 3. Livonian. 4. Bogue. 5. Taurida. 
6. Caucafus. 7. Kuban, 8. The firft, 9. The 
fecond,, 10. The third, rt. The fourth, 12. 
The fifth, 13. The fixth, Yager-batialions. 
Ten field-battalions, which were frequently 
called only battalions, viz. i. The Ekatarinen- 
burg. 2. The-Semipalatna new raifed battalion. 
3. The firft, 4. The fecond, 5. The third, 6, 


* The four laft were new raifed. The 
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The fourth, 7. The fifth, 8. The fixth, and g 
and tothe two Tfchernomorfki * battalions. 

Then laftly, the Orenburg troops and the 
Siberian troops; the number and divifions 
whereof are not ftated in the lift. Cilia 

The ftate and ftrength of the army during the 
laft turkifh war appears from the following lift, 
likewife drawn up by the college of war in the 
year 1791 +. According to which the army at 
that time, in its proper eftablifhmentt, con- 
tained: | 

InranTRY: Ten regiments of grenadiers §, each 
of 3983 men; 58 regiments of mufqueteers |f, 
18 each of 2044 men, 38 each of 2373 men; 
2 of four battalions, each of 3975 men; g batta- 
lions of yegers, each of 3900 men; in this num- 
ber 2 tfchernomorfkian are comprifed, of which 
the ekatarinoflaf yeeger corps is formed ; 2 bat- 
talions each of 975 men; 12 field-battalions 
each of 996 men. 


_* That is, of the Black-fea. 
+ Communicated by a member of that college. 


{ That is, as it was defigned for that war: therefore 
many troops appear in it which perform no fervice in time 
of peace, ¢. gr. the Bafchkirs. 


§ In rufs they are called grenoder. 


. Jj] The Roffians call them mu/keter. jut 
CAVALRY: 
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CAvALRy: Three regiments of cuirafliers, viz. 
the life-regiment of 528 5 men*, the grand 
duke’s of 1080 men, and prince. Potemkin’s 
regiment of 997 men; 16 regiments of cara- 
bineers, each of 1051 men; 10 regiments of 
dragoons}, each of 1808 men; the Pfcove 
dragoon regiment of 1889 men, to which belong 
5 fquadrons of huffars. making 840 men}; 14 
regiments of light-horfe, each of 997 men § ; 

2 regi 


* The whole: of this uncommonly large regiment was 
formed by prince Potemkin out of 3 old cuiraffier-regiments, 
to which he alfo added 2 regiments of light-horfe. The 
whole regiment, which was divided into three brigades, and 
46 (or, as others fay, in 32) fquadrons, he gave to the 
command of a general his relation. ‘There was a talk as if 
it were to be again divided into feveral- {mall regiments. 
¥rom the incredibly great advantages which a colonel of 
horfe may annually make, the chief of fuch a bpsitisn may 


be very foon, rich if he pleafe. 


+ All the dragoons wear a green uniform faced with red; 


and large red pantaloons. 


~ It was firft a carabineer-regiment, but in 1789 they 
were turned into dragoons. It confifls of 10 dragoon and 
5 huffar {quadrons.. The huffars were partly raifed in the 
laft war. — Many of the regiments both of horfe and foot 
were much increafed in the number of men by ei 
Potemkin. 


§ Prince Potemkin formed them out of huffar and pique- 
neer regiments. It is faid.that they are reduced to huffars 
: again, 
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2 regiments of huflars, each of 997 men*. The 
Kief horfe-yeegers, which were drafted from 
feveral carabineer-regiments and we haat i 
all 1846 men. 

Kozaks: in the army in all 246350 men. 
‘The companies formed of the inhabitants of the 
yovernments of Ekatarinoflaf and Kharkof, 
under the command of lieutenant-colonel Bufin, 
2578 men. Thofe fent to Caucafust, Khoper, 
4764 men, Volga 602 men. ‘Tfchernomorfkian 
true Kozaks{, horfe 1275 men; foot 2475 

men ; 


again. ‘Ihe Hamburgh gazette of 1792 under the head 
Polifh Frontiers, mentions the great alteration taking place 
in the ruffian army, by changing all the light-horfe into 
huffars, and making 3 out of 4 battalions of grenadiers. 


_* They were firft raifed in the laft war by prince 
Potemkin, 


+ Thefe Kozaks, by the explanation obtained from cer- 
tain officers, (for the accuracy of which, however, I cannot. 
vouch, ) were fent from the rivers Khoper and Volga to 
Caucafus as colonifts, and at the fame time as a frontier. 
guard, and there fettled. But, as on account of their per- 
forming duty, they had not quite eftablifhed their houfehold, 
they received the ufual pay as Kozaks, 


_ The appellation being new, many perfons (even in the 
army) are not properly. acquainted with the meaning of it, 
though it is well known to be taken from the Black-fea. It 

denotes 
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men ;. Arnaut *-commandos 1419 men; volun- 
teer cohorts 178 men; the tauridan 6 divifions, ~ 
+ 3600 men, 


denotes thofe whom prinee Potemkin feleGted from the for- 
mertly ¢rue zaporogian Kozaks, that is, they who, on the 
abolition of their conftitution, remained in the empire; or 
after they had emigrated foon returned and applied for 
military fervice. In reward for their zeal and bravery during 
the laft war both by fea and land, the emprefs gave them ~ 
by ukafe, dated June 30, 1792, the ifland Phanagoria 
(formerly T’aman,) in the diftri€t of Taurida, with the 
country between the river Kuban and the fea of Azof, along 
the coait to the town of Yeifk, and along the river to the 
mouth of the Laba, in fee fimple for ever, with the order 
annexed that they fhould henceforth receive their commands 
through the governor-general of 'Taurida. 


* This word in rufs is four fyllables, and muft be pro- 
nounced Arza-uit. ‘The following account of them was 
communicated by a general-officer: “ They are native 
«© Greeks, who, during the laft war, ferved in the Archipe- 
“ Jaco. All their oficers were of their own nation, At 
the conclufion of the war 4000 of them came to general 
(« Barfef at Kertch and Yenicaly ; thefe were divided into 

«¢ companies, but not of equal numbers. ‘They were after- 
wards fettled in various parts as colonifts. Some Valak- 
hians and Moldavians affociated with them, of whom 
«© feveral were likewife diftributed into particular companies 
«6 and obtained the name of Arnauts: hence we often hear 
of volokfki Arnauti and molduanfki Arnauti (valakhian 
and moldavian Arnauts.) In the two laft turkifh wars 
they were found to be of great fervice.’”? — It was men~ 

tioned 
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a6oo men. The corps of malo-ruffian Kozaks 
and hunters formed by order of prince Potem- 
kin 5600 men. 

Garrisons: 109 battalions amounting to 
85,206 men *.. Befides thefe there are in the 
army diftributed on the Dvina, 5 regiments of 
Don-kozaks each of soomen; 1 Yamfchtfchiks- 
regiment of tooo ment; 2 regiments of Bafch- 
kirs each of 500 men; 1 regiment of the Meft- 
- fcherazks of 500 men. 

So far goes the lift of the college of war. By 
which we fee that the army in the laft war, ac- 
cording to the report brought into the college 
of war, confifted of 334,164, but, comprifing 
the garrifons, of 419,370 men. To reduce it to 
the peace-eftablifhment deduct 21,200 men. — 


tioned by another officer that the proper Arnauts proved 
bad Kozaks on horfeback, when employed at the out-pofts ; 
but thofe of Moldavia and Valakhia were abfolutely cowards 
and often ran away. He added, that many Arnauts had 
fettled at Kherfon, where they enjoy ten free-years, and 
after that period were to pay annually 5 kopeeks for every 
defzetine of land. 3 


* So they are fiated, according to the ftaff, by the = 
lege of war; but they are not always complete. 


+ They were raifed in the laft war from the carriers of 
Mofco; and obliged to arm themfelves as kozaks. 


But, 


/ 
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‘But, to that number ftill confiderable corps 
remain to be added. We fhall juft mention 
them, without adverting to the corps of cadets 
and military academies. — To the proper army- 
eftablifhment are to be reckoned : 

1. The Guarps: which confift of 1 regiment 
of horfe, ufually called the horfe-guards, and by 
common computation amount to 1000 men: 
3 regiments of infantry, vulgarly called the foot- 
guards, and are reckoned at 10,000 men; but 
this number is too fmall: 1 corps of chevaliers 
or the chevalier-guards; which, befides theif 
upper and under officers, confift of 60 cheva- 
liers, who are all officers (moftly heutenants,) 
and as fuch infcribed in the field-regiments : - 
1 fquadron of life-huflars: 1 fquadron of life- 
kozaks.: 

The common ftatement which makes all thefe 
guards to be about 11,300 men Is erroneous 3 
they fhould be eftimated at leaft at 2500 mores 
for all the four regiments have a great number 
of fupernumerary fubaltern officers *, which are 


* Numbers of the young nobility are entered, particu- 
Jarly in the horfe-guards. Even children are admitted by 
favour, and receive paflports as fubalterns. — It is faid, 
that in future not fo many are to be tranfplanted into the 
army, as thereby deferving officers are often difappointed in 
the hopes of advancement. 


gradually 
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gradually removed from them to the army ag 
officers. 

Some of thefe regiments are occafionally or- 
dered to march againft the enemy. To conclude; 
none of them have colonels, the emprefs being 
colonel of each; the lieutenant-colonels or com- 
manders are always men of et rank, as gene- 
~ yal-field-marfhals. ms 

2. The artillery, of which are tetkened all 
the troops under the command of the quarter- 
mafter-general. Thefe are, according to the: 
ftaff: 1 regiment of bombadiers of 251ro men 3 
2 regiments of cannoniers each of 2497 men; 
2 regiments of fufileers each of 2497 men; the 
-engineer-corps of 1065 men; 1 company of 
miners of 296 men; 1 company of pioneers of 
245men; the artillery-corps and its fchool 423 
men; at the pontons are 798 men; with the 
artillery-horfe are. 3823 men ; at the laboratories 
of Peterfburg and Mofco 83 men, at Peterfburg 
befides 286 men ; in all the garrifons 8376 men ; 
in the arfenals 1168 men. — Confequently, 
therefore, in all'29,061 men. 

2. Some detached corps and commandos, 
particularly: 1. the foldiers employed at the 
mines, gardens, &c. Including the fons of the 
-foldiers in the garrifon-fchools, who are main-_ 
tained and taught at the crown’s expence, ard. 


then 
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then put into the field regiments as writers, &¢e | 
the number was calculated a few years ago 
at 34,687. — 2. The military commandos for 
the feveral governments, which according to the 
number of circles confift in each government of 
300 to soo men, and are actual foldiers either as 
infantry or horfe-dragoons*. As they are not 
always complete, we may fet them down at about 
13,000 men. — 3. The irregular troops of the 
lines, which inftead of their taxes provide for the 
fafety of the frontiers, fuch as the Ural-kozaks, 
Bafchkirs, ‘Tungufes, &c. or mutt efcort travel- 
lers, as various branches of the Don-kozaks. 
Their number can hardly be ftated with accu- 
racy; but it ts very confiderable. — 4. The 
great multitude of horfe kept upon the coafts 
and the frontiers, forming a fort of militia, and 
are under their own officers or border-infpeors. 
Their number amounts to feveral thoufands. 
5. Jurats at the offices of the circles for rents and — 
receipts, in which military perfons, particularly 
-fubaltern officers are taken. In the whole empire 
they amount to fome hundreds. 
Taking all thefe. together we fhall find them 
to be about 600,000 men, of whom we may 
reckon at leaft 500,000 effedtive foldiers in a€tual. 
* Among them are many fuperannuated foldiers dif. 


charged from the marching regiments, y ys 
on — fervice. 
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fervice. -- The national militia is not here 
taken into the account, it having been abolifhed, 
and the troops. converted into marching re- 
giments *. —- Whoever therefore would ftate 
the force of the ruffian army, fhould clearly 
define what he has regard to in fo doing, namely, » 
whether he means the whole of the land-forces 
including the guards, the whole artillery depart- 
ment, the garrifons, the provincial commandos, 
-and the irregular troops; or merely comprifes 
the proper field regiments, with or without the 
Kozaks in the field fervice, which are indeed ftill 
called irregular troops, but are fo well difciplined 
that they may be ufed as trained huffars. 


A few remarks may be here put together 
without being very anxious in the felection. __ 
Though fome authors afcribe but little value 


to the ruffian foldiers, yet others have begun of 
late to do them juftice, on feeing with aftonifh- 
_ment the great achievements which the ruffian 


* So long ago as in the former turkifh war, general field- 
marfhal count Romantzof began to make fome regiments 
which came to his army about the year 1771 into field- - 
regiments, and to give them white inftead of green uniforms. 
This national militia confifted of fine ftout men, chiefly 
odnodvortzi; in their regiments great order and decorum 
was obferved, and they were richly provided with all 
neceffaries. ute. 
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army has performed. One writer affirms that 
the ruffian foldiers, like the invincible legions of 
the antient Romans, take one fortrefs after 
another, defeat the enemy whenever they can 
get fight of them, &c. Adding, that Rufha 
alone was able to carry on a war againft the 
Turks with fuch fuccefs; that the Ruffian wants 
but little *, and that, (which however extrava- 
gantly expreffed, under limitations contains fome 
truth,) unprovided as he is, he proceeds to Con- 
ftantinople to provide himfelf better . — It may 
therefore be afferted, that Ruffia without detri- 


® It is incredible and inconceivable how the common 
foldier makes his fmall pay and provifion fuffice ; nay, he 
even accumulates a little capital, or at leaft on holidays can 
afford to treat himfelf with ftrong liquors. Not to mention 
that at times a commander deprives him of fome under 
various pretexts. ‘T'o fatisfy all his wants he has no more 
than a yearly pay of 6 or 7 rubles (in garrifon it is ftill lefs) 
with his allowance of flour and grits: he buys, in the mefs, 


meat and greafe or oil; clubs with fome others to purchafe. — 
a horfe to carry his little pack on long marches; muft pay ~ 


for every button, &c. which he happens to lofe; and buy 


articles of clothes when thofe allowed him are not fufficient :. 


for neither his two fhirts made of cheap linen, nor his boots, 
for which only 45 kopeeks are allowed him, (and therefore 


cheap leather is ufed,) with a pair of fhoes, will laft the year 
through with conttant ufe. 


+ Crantz, on various fubjects of modern hiftory, tom. Ill. 


. Po 124. 
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ment may difpenfe with a number of {trong for- 
tifications, as the army fupplies the place of 
them, and it is never accuftomed to give way, if 
the commanders fhew but proper courage. This 
may be the reafon why fo many fortifications 
‘ which are not deemed neceflary as tenable places 
on the frontiers, are not carefully kept up. 
However the empire has forts enough of various 
kinds, rib. 
Prince Potemkin introduced a great number. 
of new regulations into the army. Among others, 
he faved the men great trouble and expence by 
freeing them from the neceflity of drefling their 
hair with powder -and whitening their leathers ; 
he made them crop their hair inftead of wearing 
curls ; in place of the great hat, he gave them a 
cafque or morion, which in winter protected 
their head from the cold; for the long fword of ~ 
the cavalry he provided them with a fhort fabre, 
and entirely took away the fide-arms from the 
infantry, leaving them only the bayonet; he 
exchanged the long coat for a fort of jacket*, 
with the addition of long loofe pantaloons, &c. 


* The officers likewife at prefent wear this fhort drefs 
when on fervice, with the long trowfers; at other times 
they have their former uniforms; in feveral regiments they 
have even three or four different dreffes. 


Hen 2 — Seve- 
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— Several alterations were likewife made in the 
cavalry. Each regular regiment now confifts of 
6 fquadrons, (formerly of 10 companies, ) the firft 
commanded by the colonel, the 6th by the lieu- 
tenant-colonel, the 2d by the premier-major, the 
sth by the fenior fecond-major, the 3d by the 
fecond fecond-major, (not known before,) the 4th 
by the fenior captain. Befides the ftaff, every 
regiment had 6 captains, 12 lieutenants, and 
13 cornets (one of whom muft be commiffary, 
i.e. receive and take care of the money and 
neceflaries). Many regiments had upwards of 
20 fupernumerary captains *. Moreover, in 
moft of the regiments of cavalry were likewife 
cadets, who mutt occafionally do duty as officers, 
and were better treated than fubalterns. Each 
fquadron confifts of 2 companies, and each of 
thefe of 3 corporalfhips or 69 men who come in 
the front. Befides thefe to each company belong 
a plotnik or carpenter to make the baggage- 
waggon and whatever elfe is wanted of wood, a 
fmith, and a tzerulnik or fhaver, all three to be 
confidered and paid as’ common troopers. 
Though each fquadron prefents only 138 horfe 
in-front, yet on account of the fubalterns, &c. 

.* This is becaufe many young fubalterns are taken out 
of the guards to be made officers in the field-regiments; or 


even becaufe not every one who is advanced can immediately 


find a. poft. 
they 
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they are obliged to have 155 faddle-horfes, 
befides draught horfes. 

In the turkifh war the army being obliged to 
act in feveral places at once, the troops were 
divided into fo many corps, and therefore the - 
main body of the army was fometimes not very 
numerous, and yet was always victorious ; what 
mui{t we conclude but that the men are brave, 
and capable of any enterprife *. Anecdotes are 
related of brave and refolute officers who acquired 
great renown in the two laft wars againft the 
Turks by acts of real heroifm + ; and as for the 


* Weare not in general to confider fo much the numbers 
as the utility and courage of the foldiers, and the fuccefs 
that has every where attended them, particularly in modern 
times. A yeteran foldier will even frequently infpire for- 
titude into a young officer. —- Among a great many other 
anecdotes which 1 might quote, I fhall mention only one of 
an officer of the yegers, who, defending a place in Finland 
in 1790, received 16 wounds. On his falling, two of his 
people helped him up and ftood fupporting him, faying, 
“© Only command us, and we fhall certainly conquer!’ He ~ 
commanded, and they kept their word. ‘The Swedes were 
beat off, and the ruffian yeger-commando maintained their 
pofts under their lieutenant, who was therefore made a 
major. 

+ Their names are known either by the gazettes or by 
the rewards they received, at leaft in part, It is not only 
turkifh and other irregular armies 3 they are able to beat 
regulars alfo, as was evinced in the fevyen years war as well 
as the laft war with the Turks. 

HH 3 men, 
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men, théy were pronounced even by Frederic II. 
to be excellent foldiers. The ruffian foldier will 
not fall back one ftep, while his commander 
‘bravely keeps his ground; he contents himfelf 
with an extremely little pay, and with very flen- 
der diet, and is always cheerful; hungry and 
thirfty, he traverfes the heavy fands of the deferts 
under the load of his accoutrements, without 
murmur or complaint *; executes every com- 
mand; reckons nothing impoflible or too dif_i- 
cult; does every thing that he is ordered with- 
out fhunning any danger; and is inventive of a 
thoufand means for accomplifhing his defign. 
What may not be performed with fuch an + army 
when led on by experienced and valiant generals _ 


* That is, when he fees that the commander is not to 
blame for the fcarcity. — Indeed the veteran foldier. will 
hold out longer than the young recruit. . 


+ We need only advert to'the victories which a {mall body 
fometimes gained over a party of the enemy confifting of 
twice their number, in the two laft turkifh wars. The fame 
obfervation may be made concerning the fleet. The good 
qualities we afcribe to the Ruffian lie in his national charac- 
ter as being proper to the whole nation. It is fomewhat 
{urprifing that perfons who cannot deny them to the ruffian 
foldiers, (and likewife to the boors,) yet pretend that they 
proceed either from their vaflalage or their inherent ftupi- 
dity : the Don-kozak is no vaflal, and yet is brave; the 
ruffian boor is indeed a vaflal, but he is any thing lefs than 
ftupid: he is extremely artful and cunning, and fitted by 
nature for every thing. 

in 
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in whom they have confidence *. Let the foldier 
but fee that he is {pared as much as poffible, he 
attaches himfelf with all his foul to his com- 
mander T, and performs almoft miracles. — Well 
might the emprefs{ denominate the Ruffians 
an obedient, brave, intrepid, enterprifing, and 
powerful people. 

The opinion generally adopted, that Peter I. 
was the firft who took foreign officers into his 
fervice, and raifed regular regiments by their 
means, is unfounded; perhaps alfo the addition, 
that he learned the manual exercife in the firft 
formed company ; for, without mentioning the 
ftrelitzes, which had been eftablifhed long be- 


* Peter I. knew his countrymen, when he faid after fuf- 
fering many loffes, that his army would foon learn to beat 
Charles XIJ. at firft the attack of a difciplined oe 
enemy was a ftrange thing to them. 


+ In the turkifh war of 1770, general Proforofiky allowed 
his corps to appear without hair-powder and without whiten- 
ing their leathers: by this indulgence he won the hearts of 
his foldiers. —- Prince Potemkin, fome few years fince, dif- 
carded throughout the army, not-only a part of their heavy 
arms, for inftance, the pallath of the infantry, but alfo the 
inconvenient narrow coat, the hair-dreffing which was fuch 
a heavy lofs on their time and their fleep, and which caufed’ 
an unneceflary expence in powder, with other inconveniences; 
and all the world knows how the foldiers were attached to 
him with heartfelt gratitude. . 


{ In her letter of grace to the nobility in 1785. 
| HH 4 fore 
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fore him as a fort of regular militia in continual 
fervice, but which he for weighty reafons abo- 
lifhed, his father had already caufed feveral, 
quite regular regiments, to be formed by fo- 
reign officers, which were {tationed not at Mof- 
co but at Tula: among thefe were particularly 
Englifhmen and Scotfmen. In the archives of 
the college of war are preferved the lifts of them 
and their pay *. | Thefe officers might put a re- 
giment on the foreign footing ; but it was not by 
their doing that the ruffian foldier had thofe good 
qualities juft mentioned, and which form a part 
of the national character. On the other hand 
Peter I. was the creator of his army, not by hav- 
- ing formed fome regular regiments, but by con- 
ftituting it purely of fuch, with the exception of 
the irregular troops ftill in being, and by intro- 
ducing the raifing of recruits and the head-mo- 
ney inftead of the former pradiice of making the 
nobles and their ferfs do fervice in the camp fT. 

-— Ever 


* 'T'wo regiments, one of cavalry and another of infantry 
were commanded by a Scot{man as colonel, and have a 
ftaff’?s company in each of them ; he received four times the 
ufual pay. : 

+ Many little anecdotes are related of what happened on 
this occafion, moft of them perhaps the invention of an idle 
moment, or at leaft much exaggerated ; but, fuppofing they 
were true, they excite neither laughter nor furprife, as, on 
the introduction of foreign cuftoms, the like might have 

: happened 


? 
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— Ever fince his time, every German, without 
regard to birth, upon proper-behaviour is gra- 
dually advanced, and becomes an officer *. How- 
ever, the late emprefs granted confiderable pri- 
vileges by ukafe to the nobility. A young man 
of burgher condition muft have performed twelve 
years of good fervice before he is made an of- 
ficer, (particularly good conduét produces ex- 


happened in any country. —- According to one of them, at 
that time a certain boyar thought a major-general fuperior 
to a lieutenant-general, and in making out the patent, in 
the emperor’s abfence, committed a miftake. Of another 
we are told, that, inftead of giving an officer the reprimand, 
or putting him under arreft, as he was bid, he ordered him 
to have the battogues (i. e. to be beaten with fticks) ; but 
general Ogilvie, an Englifhman, who had come from the 
auftrian fervice, drew up the articles of war, became the 


_ only lieutenant field-marfhal in the ruffian army, and laftly 


went back to Auttria, was fo incenfed at this behaviour, 

that he threatened, with all the foreign officers, to quit the 
fervice unlefs the aggrieved officer was honourably dif- 
charged,.and compenfated in fome way or other for the 
infult he had received. As the boyar knew that fubalterns 
even of noble birth might be corporally punifhed with beat- 


ing, (which was only abolifhed by the late emprefs in the 


year 177 55) he might be led into the miftake that fuch 
punifhment was proper for the offending officer. 


* Even under-officers, who by birth were vaffal-boors, 
may by good behaviour rife to be officers, 


1 ceptions 
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. ceptions to this rule). Accordingly, whoever 
enters the military fervice, whether in the guards 
or in marching regiments, if he would get early 
promotion muft bring proof of his noble de- 
fcent. —- As the nobility by this means are ra- 
pidly advanced, we fee in the marching regi- 
ments a number of young officers, particularly 
from the guards, who, after having ferved or 
been enlifted fome years, have been removed 
thither *. Neverthelefs there are perfons enough 
who have grown grey under arms, or fome- 
times, efpecially in profound peace, remain long 
‘in the fame poft +. — Some were apprehenfive 
that the army would lofe many good officers by 
the introduction of the new mode of governing 
the provinces; becaufe pofts in the civil depart- 
ment are attended with more convenience and 4 
better falary. But it occafioned no defect in 
the army; nay, many regiments, previous to 
the breaking out of the laft war, had feveral fu- 
pernumerary ftaff-officers as well as. others. 


* It was long a pradtice for young noblemen, efpecially 
livonians, &c. to procure patents as polifh officers, and then 
to enter the ruffian fervice as officers, without having 
ferved; but Catharine II. reformed this abufe. 


+ This was particularly the cafe before the laft turkifh 
war, in the heavy cavalry; which made promotion very 
flow in coming. 


During 
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During and foon after the war of 17470 the 
late emprefs thought good to make feveral regu. 
lations in the army. Among others fhe ordered 
that all the heavy cavalry fhould have their 
own chief, namely, the general field-marfha] 
count Romantzof; as well as the light-horfe, 
theirs in the perfon of the general field-marthal 
prince Potemkin. Farther, that fome perfonages,, 
become famous for great exploits, fhould have 
honourable furnames annexed to thofe of their 
family, as, Romantzof-Zadunaifky, Potemkin- 
-Tavritfchefky, Suvarof-Kymnitiky ; as alfo, that 
fome, as a particular mark of favour, fhould 
have a peculiar regiment, though under the 
former reigns, no general * had ever received the 
like. To this muft be efpecially added, that 
prince Potemkin was appointed genetal in{pector 
of the whole army, to whom feveral fub-infpec- 
tors were added. He put a ftop to numberlefs 
diforders, abufes, and ufurpations, which had 
crept into fome regiments, and called feveralnegli- 
gent oy rapacious commanders to a fevere account, 


* The emprefs Elizabeth in the feven-years-war gave a 
company the name of the Schuvalof-corps. — The regie 
ments formerly never took their names from a general, 
but always from a town or province. Latterly fome ex- 
ceptions haye been made to this rule, 


By 
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By the entirely new arrangement adopted for 
the army in 1764, the colonels acquired much 
more authority than before, and at the fame 
time the opportunity for making confiderable 
advantage, efpecially in the cavalry*. Some 
people exprefled great furprife at this; but 
without reafon, for the colonels were ftill under 
the fame refponfibility as before ; and the crown 
which had been formerly obliged to pay very 
dear for many of the neceflaries belonging to 
the regiments, faved great fums of money by the 
new regulation. — Under the emprefs Eliza- 
beth many young colonels, who had intereft at 
court, frequently got a great deal by it, or al- 
lowed their foldiers all manner of licence. Pre- 
vious to the feven-years-war four regiments were 
particularly notorious, and many towns were 
terrified on hearing that either of them were to 
be quartered there, and would raife a fum of 
money to be free from fuch guefts. In the late 


* This was done by the purchafe of horfes, forage, and - 
other neceffaries, particularly when the cavalry were not 
completely mounted. — However, thefe are matters with 
which we have nothing to do. We thall only juft mention, | 
that many had rather always remain colonels than be ap- 
pointed generals, as in that cafe they lofe their regiment. 
Only brigadiers remain as colonels with their regiments. 

} reign 
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reign none of thefe diforders happened, as the 
emprefs was extremely anxious and took care to 
provide that the fubjects fhould neither be mo- 
lefted in their houfes-nor their bufinefs by the 
quartering of foldiers, and which fhe caufed to 
be exprefsly inculcated in the articles of war. 

In general it may be affirmed, that no army 
in Europe proportionately cofts fo little as the 
rufian *, and that no foldier in Europe can 

fubfift 


* The firft equipment of a dragoon cofts 17 rubles 4543 
kopeeks, and afterwards yearly 7 rubles 29,47 kopeeks. 
However, for the firft, fome articles furnifhed from the 
commillariat are not included, fuch as faddle, bridle, &c. 
nor horfe, forage, ftanding, and keep. — Concerning the 
pay of the officers, it muft be obferved, 1. that the officers 
of the garrifon-regiments in the towns of the Baltic have 
double the pay of other garrifon-regiments; 2. that the 
officers of all marching regiments have three times the pay 
of the officers of the regiments in the provinces; 3. that 
the private men in the guards have double the pay of thofe 
in the marching regiments. | 

A general field-marfhal is allowed per annum 7000 rubles 
200 rations, valued at 1140 rubles and 16 denfhiks or fervants. 

Rubles, Rations. Rubles, Denth. 


" Ageneral in chief - 3600 80 == 456 12 

A lieutenant-general - 2160 50 == 285 10 
A major-general - - 1800 4o == 228 8 
iA brigadier) -*J-" 3» 840.) '20) "= 171 ad 


In the marching regiments a colonel is allowed yearly 
600 rubles, for rations 96 rubles 90 kopeeks and 6 denfhiks 
or: fervants. 


A lieu- 
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fubfift on fo little pay as the ruffian*. — The 
annual expenditure for the fupport of the army 
will be touched upon occafionally in the follow. 
ing fection, 

permet thoes Steps i A iis oor fen, 


_ Rubles. Rubl* Kop. Denth. 
A lieutenant-colonel 360. Foe rations, 62 70 4 
A major - = - 300. eo. tay) Pe? 
Acaptan - - - 180 —— 28 50 2 
A lieutenant - - 120. -—— 22 8o ¥ 
A fecond lieutenant, 84. —- 17° 10 1 
Anenfign - - - 84. —— 17 Io | 


A quarter matter of 
22 80 I 
22 80 ¥ 


aregiment - - 84, 
Anadjutant - - 120. 
From this table, and the paragraph immediately preceding 


|| 


it, we may find out the pay of the officers belonging to the 
regiments in the garrifons and governments. — A private 
man is allowed yearly io rubles 98 kopeeks, befides three 
barrels of meal, a certain quantity of grift or coarfe oatmeal, 
24 pounds of falt, and flefh to the value of 72 kopeeks : all 
thefe articles are computed at 5 rubles 74 kopeeks. But 
6 rubles 35 kopeeks are deduéted from the pay of every 
private man for clothing, medicines, flefh, cartridges, and 
repairing of firelocks. His whole clothing from head to 
foot cofts near 12 rubles. — The denfhiks are taken out of 
the recruits to attend on the officers : and for the fupport of 
every one of thefe, rx rix dollars and 2} kopeeks are paid 
annually out of the military cheft ; but the mafters are obliged 
to clothe them. 

* What other european foldier will fubfift on an annual 
pay not amounting to more than 7 or 8 rubles, or when.in 
garrifon only half that fum, and with the nicely weighed 
allowance of grits and flour? 


—e ee | 
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SEC T,LO0N.1L 
Of the Navy. 


Russia is poffeffed of feveral fleets, entirely 
diftinét from each other. She has one in the 
Baltic, and another in the Euxine: the former 
under the admiralty of St. Peterfburg; but not 
the latter, which, therefore, cannot in any point 
of view be confidered as only a divifion of the 
other ; and by an efpecial ukafe, on account of 
its diftance, has its own high-admiral, who was 
prince Potemkin. To thefe muft be added a 
. third, the galley-fleet, whofe chief was the prince 
of Naflau-Siegen, but immediately under the 
emprefs. — All the three fleets were in actual 
fervice during the laft war. 

The emperor Peter I. was creator of the ruf- 
fian fleet. Before his reign the Ruffians had, 
indeed, {mall veffels for mercantile or tranfport 
fervice, which they navigated along the coafts 
and on the rivers; but they were fuch wretched 
things as we {till fee in fome places on the rivers 
between Kola and Archangel, &c. no iron is 
ufed in their conftru€tion, not even a fingle nail. 
Armed veflels, much lefs fhips of war, were at 
that time not known in Ruffia. But that great 


monarch 
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monarch travelled into foreign countries for the 
fake of learning a better method of building 
fhips, and of introducing it into his empire. He 
raifed a maritime force *, and caufed a fet of re- 
gulations to be printed for the eftablifhment of 
anavy. Since his deceafe the government has 
not always beftowed the fame degree of atten- 
tion on the fleet. 

_ Inthe year 1741 it confifted of 23 thips of 
the line, 9g frigates, 3 bomb-ketches, 7 BP BAY 
and 80 new-built gallies. 

In 1757 they could only count 21 line of 
battle fhips, (f{ome of which were in very bad 

condition, ) 6 frigates, 2 bomb-ketches, 2 prames, 
2 fire-fhips, and go gallies. — The crews for 
the whole fleet, including the gallies, were com- 
puted ,at 20,239 men, which, however, (as 
-ufual,) were not complete. 

In the year 1781 they had 34 fhips of war, 
but their number was to be increafed to 54 f. 
Whether fo many firft-rates, without the fri- 
gates, were always kept up in time of peace; 


* Mr. Coxe is of opinion, that the feas belonging to the 
empire produced the fleet, though not fufficient exercife fox 
the failors: but experience has fhewn this to be a miftake. 


+ The fame author mentions them to have had in the year 
1778 38 fhips of the line, 15 frigates, 4 prames, and 109 


alfo 


gallies. 
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alfo whether at the commencement of the lat 
war (as fome were frequently laid by as old and 
unfit for fervice) fo many were actually in being 
for the Baltic, I cannot determine. That Ruffia 
had confiderable fleets, forming together a very 
refpeCtable naval force, every one knows from 
the feveral actions that have taken place in the 
Baltic and in the Black fea, or may be feen 
from the following curfory view *. | 
The Bartic FLeeT, at the breaking out of © 
‘the war in 1788, was of ftrength fufficient to 
defeat the aims of the fwedifh navy, by coming 
off victorious in an engagement. The force off 
Hochland confifted of 30 fail, whereof 17 were 
of the line, (one of 108 guns, the reft of 74- 
and 64,) together carrying 1228 cannons, and 
7 large frigates. But at that time fome men of 
“war had failed to Copenhagen, and 6 lay at 
Archangel nearly ready for fea. Accordingly, 
. we muft not limit the whole fleet to that num. 
ber t; befides, all the fhips were not fent out. 
On their appearing at fea again in the follow- 
“Ing year 1789 they were ftated by fome to con- 


* Tt will not be deemed fuperfluous, as no book that I 
know of delivers a fatisfa@tory account of the ruffian navy. 
+ Gatterer, in his Abrifs der Geographie, p. 326, 
where he probably means only the Baltic fleet, fets it down 
at 30 or 40 fhips of the line, and in all about 180 fail. 
VOL, Il, ra 7 fitt 
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fift of 33 line of battle fhips, without reckoning 
thofe which went to the galley fleet under vice- 
admiral Krufe : for; at the fea fight (if the mere 
cannonading of fome fhips may be fo called) the 
ruffian fleet, according to their own account, 
confifted of 20 fhips of the line, with fome fri- 
gates and fmaller veflels; others fpoke of 22 
firft-rates and 6. frigates. Prefently afterwards 
they were confiderably reinforced by the coming | 
up of the afore-mentioned fhips from Kiceger bay. 
But they were all this while at work in the 
yards of Cronftadt, Peterfburg, and Archangel, 
in making a confiderable addition to the fleet. 
For it is well known that from autumn 3788 to 
the fummer of 1789, at Peterfburg and Cron- 
ftadt the following men of war were built: 3 of 
100 guns, 4 other fhips of the line, (all of oak 
and fheathed with copper,) 3 chebecks of 36 
guns, 6 fchooners of 28 guns, with feveral gal- 
lies* and gun-boats. But at the conclufion of 
the year 1789 twenty fhips of war quite new lay — 
ready at Archangel t. Without thefe the fleet 
at 


'*. Some of the journals affirmed, that almoft all the gal- 
lies were new-built; but they were wrongly informed, as 
feveral df the old were retained for fervice. w 

+. This is ftated on the authority of a fea officer of great 
eredibility, who was at Archangel in the year 1789, and 
frequently 
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at fea on the 26th of May 1790 confifted of 30 
fhips of the line and 18 frigates. 

The riret In THE Biack sea was already 
very confiderable when the late emprefs was at 
Taurida, fo as to excite in her a very agreeable 
furprife. — In the year 1787 it confifted of about 
18 fhips of the line, ‘that is, 12 at Sevaftopol 
and 6 at Kherfon *, of 24 frigates, 6 gun-boats, 
and a great number of tranfports. In 1789 the 
fleet in actual fervice was 11 line of battle fhips 
and feveral large frigates. In 1790 it. 1s men- 
tioned in the Hamburgh gazette as compofed of 
12 men of war of the line, a great number of 
frigates, gallies, chebecks, and gun-boats, with 
200 flat-bottomed veflels. — The fleet in the 
Liman was compofed of 35 fail in the year 1788, 
but on account of the fhallows there had no 
large fhips. 

In the Archipelago there were only 3 fhips in 
the year 1789, namely 1 frigate of 36 guns, 
another of 20, and 1 chebeck of 16. 


frequently kept watch on board. thofe new fhips. — Pers 
haps it might be for want of failors that they were not al- 
ready in the Baltic. 

* It is well known that fuch large thips of war can 
neither be built nor employed there as in the Baltic, from 
the want of fuflicient depth of water in many places. 


II 2 But 


—— 
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~ But Ruffia has alfo raifed a flotilla on the 
Bogue and on the Dniepr, not far from Bender. 
At the end of the year 178g it confifted already © 
of 40 {chooners, of 6 to 12 guns; but in the 
{pring of 1790 they were 100 complete. 

The GALLEY FLEET came into notice again 
by the fea fight in the year 1789. — Peter I. 
had made ufe of this fleet in his war againft 
Sweden, as did afterwards the emprefs Elizabeth 
on a like occafion. — That in the fummer of 
1789 it did not confift entirely of new allies, 
but that feveral of the old were retained for fer- 
vice * has been already mentioned. In the en- — 
gagement of the 33th of Auguft, the number of 
all the veffels belonging to this fleet, great and 
{mall, was reported at 110, which was pretty 
near the truth; for, by the account of an of- — 
ficer, who was then on board the fleet, the fri- 
gates, gallies, gun-boats, &c. all together were — 
104; though, for various reafons, all were not © 
in the engagement, and therefore the victory 
ought not to be afcribed to the fuperiority of num- 
bers. Befides, the fwedith fleet had taken a very © 
advantageous pofition among the iflands, and — 
blocked up the paflage where they apprehended — 
an attack. On which account it caufed the ruf- ~ 


* Some'were found to be utterly unferviceable, and fent 
back to St. Peterfburg. ‘ 
fian 
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fian fleet fo much trouble to come at them: 
however, they furmounted all difficulties, and. 
gained the well-known decifive victory *. In 
the year following, 1790, they appeared in much 
greater force at fea. 

The admiralty is at Peterfburg, with a high 
. admiral at its head, which place was held by the 
grand duke for many years, As an imperial. 
college it belongs to a following article. — That 
the fleet in the Euxine or Black fea is not under. 
its cognizance has been already remarked. 

The Baltic fleet in the year 1789, befides its 
high admiral and fome other officers of emi-: 
nence, had 1 admiral, (in 1786 there were 
three,) 4 vice-admirals, and 5 contre-admirals ; 
amongft whom fuch admirals and vice-admirals. 
are not comprifed as were appointed to the 
galley-haven, the marine-cadet-corps, or as gene- 
ral pay-mafters, general-commiflaries at war, &c. 


* Had the plan fucceeded to its full extent, fcarcely one 

fhip belonging to the Swedes would have efcaped. ‘The at- 
“tack was begun with impetuofity from behind, in order to 
force the paflage that had been blocked up, which was 
likewife fuccefsfully accomplifhed. <A flighter attack was 
to have been made in front, where, asthe Swedes had left 
there an open paflage, they would have been cut off from 
all means of faving themfelves by flight. The latter met 
with fome impediments that have never yet been f{pecified . 
or explained. . 


U3 To 
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To infert the regulation of Peter I. relating 
to the rank and pay of the admirals and officers, 
&c. of his fleet, with all the alterations it has 
hitherto undergone, would only fwell our pages 
without being of any utility. A few fhort no- 
tices will amply fuffice. In regard to rank: | 

The high admiral has the rank and pay of a 
general field-marfhal in the army. An admiral 
has thofe of a general in chief. A vice-admiral 
thofe of a lieutenant-general. A contre-admiral 
thofe of a major-general. : 

The captains in the navy were divided by 
Peter I. into three claffes: to thofe of the firft 
~ clafs he gave the rank of colonel ; to thofe of the 
fecond, the rank of lieutenant-colonel; and to 
thofe of the third clafs that of major. There 
were {till the captain-commanders, to whom he 
affigned the rank of a brigadier. At prefent we “ 
never hear of a captain of the third clafs; the 
rank is allotted as: follows ; 

‘The captain-commander has the rank ofa 
brigadier in the army. The captain of the firft 
clafs the rank of a colonel. The captain of the 
fecond clafs that of a heutenant-colonel. The 
- captain-lieutenant that of premier-major. The 
lieutenant has the rank of a captain in the army, 
and the midfhipman that of a lieutenant. 


The 
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The firft captain fometimes. gets the rank of 
a major-general, without being therefore raifed 
to a contre-admiral, as was the cafe with our 
countryman Mr. Gibbs, who ftands in the lifts 
as ** captain of the fleet with the rank of major- 
“© general,” with fome others, as. Melnikof, 
Odintzof, &c. | 

The pay of the general-admiral or high admi- 
ral per annum is 7000 rubles. That of an ad- 
‘miral 3600; a vice-admiral 21603; a contre-ad- 
miral 18003; a captain-commander 840; a lieu- 
tenant 200, and a midfhipman 120 rubles. — 
It is here to be remarked, that the officers are 
alfo allowed dent{chiks *, or fervants, namely, a 
lieutenant 2, and the reft in proportion.: Like- 
wife when they are at fea the officers are allow- 
ed table-money, viz. in the Baltic each officer 
monthly 7 rubles, and the captain fomewhat 
more.’ On long voyages this allowance is in- 
creafed +, —- Formerly every captain was pree 
fented by the crown with a fervice of filver- 
plate; but this cuftom has been long left off. 


* It has before been mentioned that thefe fervants are 
taken from the recruits. When the government is appre- 
henfive of burdening too much the empire by frequent and 
numerous levies, the naval officer fometimes muft be content 
with fewer, and even with no dentfchiki at all. . 

+ In the Archipelago, if Iam not miftaken, in the 
turkifh war of 1770, the monthly allowance was 12 rubles, 

11 4 It 
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It fearcely need be mentioned, that the ofh- 
cers not only take precedence according to their 
rank, but whenever that 1s equal, it is fettled 
by feniority*. Thus, for inftance, efpecially 
on board of large fhips where there are feveral 
lieutenants together, the elder may vive orders 
to the younger. — A captain-lieutenant can 
only have the command of a frigate. — On 
board of fhip the navy-oflicer has the command 
over the land-officer, even in-cafes where the 
latter is of higher rank f. 

The failors are divided into 2 clafles: to the 
firft belong the experienced, at 18 rubles per 
annum each; but thofe of the fecond clafs have 
only 12. But we are very lately aflured, that 
the tertial [ of each of the firft clafs is only 3 


* He that is older in the fervice cannot without affront 
be ordered by a younger, but when they come together 
the latter mutt refign the command to the former. 


+ Some officers of the army unacquainted with this, and 
what is more, fome officers of the guards, who were on 
board the galley-fleet in the year 1789, exprefled at firft 
great aftonifhment and took umbrage at it. The latter, par- 
ticularly, thought that nobody but the emprefs could put 
them under arreft. But an order foon came from court 
that taught them better. 


} Inftead of quarterly payments, as ufual in England, 
all- officers and placemen in Ruffia, whether civil, military, 
naval, or ecclefiaftical, receive.their pay by tertials, that is, 
at three flated times in the year, 
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rubles 60 kopeeks, and that thofe of the fecond 
receive no more than 2 rubles 50 kopeeks, 
which amounts annually for the firft to 19 rubles 
30 kopeeks, and for the latter to 7 rubles 50 
kopeeks*. Moreover, they are fed while at 
fea; but when on fhore each receives his ordi- 
‘nary provifion, as in the land fervice. —- The 
failors are not left without hopes of promotion, 
as the feveral offices and polts about the fhip are 
conferred upon them according to their good 
behaviour. Any one who knows how to write 
has a chance of being advanced to be fkipper, 
in which capacity he has the care of the fails, 
cordage, &c, and at the fame time is raifed to 
the rank of a captain in the army, (but never 
higher,) and yet remains fkipper as before. — 
The children of the failors and marines are kept 
at {chool, and at length promoted to fteerfmen, 
with which they likewife may have the rank of 
captain in the army, but without, therefore, lay- 


* 'This account is from the mouth of a very credible na- 
val officer ;.but, as it has been advanced by fome travel- 
lers, that the failors receive 15 rubles monthly, it muft 
be obferved, that this ought not to be underftood of the or: 
dinary pay: only fome free people, who came and offered 
themfelves to ferve on board the galley-fleet, received 
monthly from 8 to 15 rubles. Even the turkifh prifoners, 
who were in Peterfburg, tempted by this great pay, offered 
to ferve in the galley-fleet. . | 


ing 
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ing down the poft of a fteerfman. — To a fhip 
of 100 guns the crew is ufually reckoned at 
tooo men, in which are included  failors, 
marines, (who are commonly called battalions, ) 
and the engineers*.’ But the crews are not 
always complete. et 

The harbours for the fleet have been already 
mentioned, nothing more therefore need here be 
faid of them. — The expence attending the 
maintenance of the navy was formerly eftimated 
at about 1,200,000 rubles: in regard to which 
we are to confider that many articles are very 
cheap in Ruffia, and that the crews are paid 
much lefs wages than in other countries, parti- 
cularly in England. At prefent, as a greater 
number of fleets are kept up, and as they confift 
of far more fhips than formerly, the coft muft be 
exceedingly increafed. 

Ruffia had formerly no more than two dock- 
yards, thofe of Peterfburg and Archangel, to 
which have latterly been added thofe of Kherfon, 
Cronftadt, and Taurida. The fhip-yard at 
Kherfon was abfolutely neceflary while there was 


* The fwedith officers who were taken prifoners in the 
year 1790, confefled that the ruffian fleet had excellent artil- 
lery. ‘Their own fleet was in want of artillerifts ; and there- 
fore their cannon did far lefs injury than the ruffian. 

na 
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no better place at which io build fhips for -the 
Euxine: but the fituation is rather inconvenient, 
not only becaufe timber there muft be procured 
ata very high price, but alfo chiefly becaufe 
large {hips cannot without difficulty be brought 
acrofs the Liman; for which purpofe they mutt 
be entirely unloaded and difmafied. The har- 
bours of Taurida afford far more commodious 
places for dock-yards. 

“At Peterfburg and Cronftadt the men of war 
are con{tructed of oak, tranfported thither from 
the regions of Kazan at a great expence. Indeed, 
in feveral diftris much nearer fingle oak-trees 
are found; in Lettland and in Efthonia, parti- 
cularly in the circle of Hapfal, even oak-forefts, 
but they are fmall, whereas thofe of Kazan and 
Voronetch are of pretty large growth. ‘Tzar 
Peter I. ordered them to be carefully {pared and 
encouraged for the purpofes of fhip-building. 
Accordingly forefters were appointed, who had 
difcharged foldiers under them: but thefe people 
were a great plague to the inhabitants, and com- 
mitted all manner of excefles amongift them * ; 


* For inftance, they threw oak-boughs into the court- 
yarés of the Tartars, and then accufed them of having 
cut down oaks; or bones of pork, and charged them with 
having kept hogs, which is prohibited by the mohammedan 
xeligion, &e. | 

‘ for 
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for which reafon they were abolifhed in the 
year 1763*. However, every land-owner is 
careful ‘of nie oaks, as he can always get a good 
price for them. In Peterfburg every pood of 
eak-timber, including the expence of tranfport, 
fells for 15 to 25 kopeeks. | 

At Archangel the fhips are built of the wood 
of the larch-treet, which is very cheap; a 
quantity fufficient for the conftruction of a fhip 
of 60 guns colts there, if purchafed with integrity 
and caution, about 3000 rubles, and perhaps 
fomewhat more. But for particular parts of the 
veflel oak-timber is ufed, which is alfo brought 
thither from the precinéts of Kazant. 


* Bufching, in the earlier editions of his Geography, men- 


tions a foreiter ftill in 1770.in the diftrit of Kazan; it is’ 


poflible that there might be one, but the office was abolifhed 
in 1762. 

+ Some german writers are of opinion that if the larch 
afford not better timber than the oak, it is at leaft as good ; 
this I leave undecided, but I doubt it very much. At times 
the fir is ufed with the larch in confiderable quantities. 

t Mr. Bufching, in the laft edition of his Geography, 
commits a flight miftake in faying that at Archangel the 
fhips are built of the oak-timber growing there. No oaks 
at all grow there, as I have been uniformly told by officers 
belonging to the yard, as well as by our worthy country- 
man the late Mr. Yeames, who was matter-fhip-builder there 


for many years. 
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» ‘Though oak-timber is fo dear ‘at Peterfburg, 
yet 20 years ago enough for a fhip of 80 guns 
might be had for only about 10,000 rubles ; and 
the fir-timber for a light veflel (ketch, pink, or 
yacht) capable of carrying from 20 to 30 can- 
nons, about goo rubles. But, from the great 
confumption of it fince, wafte, neglect, and other 
caufes, the price of it now is greatly raifed; the 
timbers for one of thefe light veflels can perhaps . 
hardly be got by the crown for 2000 rubles. 
A half-chebeck completely finifhed cofts it now 
about 12,0003 buta fhip of the line of 100 guns 
fully equipped, at leaft 100,000 rubles *, or 


even more.: 
It 


* This, howevet, is only to be underftood of the laft 
war: formerly every thing was much cheaper, as the crown 
employed its own people as workmen ; but fince, by reafon 
of the great increafe of bufinefs, it is obliged to hire ftran- 
gers, who, according to their capacities receive wages 
unheard of at the yardsthere. It was well known however, 
and the emprefs knew it herfelf, that great impofitions were 
practifed in making the contraéts, and in many other par- 
ticulars. It was this that occafioned admiral fir Charles 
Knowles, while he was in that country to tell her majefty, 
that the expence and wafte was fuch, that if her whole em-, 
pire was made of wood, the people at the yards would find 
means to confume it all and ruin her exchequer befides ; 
adding, that he would engage to fetch all the materials for 
fhip-building from Ruffia, pay the duties upon them, and 

deliver 
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It has been more than once obferved by former 
writers, that the oak-timber of Ruffia and of 
the north, in general, 1s not fo durable as in 
other countries. This however is not affented 
to by others, who affirm that probably negligence 
and want of attention, in concurrence with the 
freth water of the Neva, may greatly contribute 
to a premature corruption*; for they aflert it 

to 


deliver to her from England fhips completely equipped at 
much lefs coft than they ftood her in at her own dock-yards. 
~— Among other rumours it was faid that a certain chancery 
had formerly given in a report that the ftores in the magazines 
were fpoilt; having received the wifhed-for order to fell 
them all to the public, certain perfons of that office, by 
means of their confidents, bought all the beft at a very low 
price; then, by a podrad (contract) with the fame chan- 
cery, ftruck a bargain for new deliveries, and fent back to 
the magazines the very materials at a very high price which 
they had déclared to be fpoilt. — Of numberlefs impofitions 
of the fame nature Catharine II. had too much fagacity not 
to be aware; but fhe did not know rightly how to help her- 
felf: fhe confidered them as things of a like nature have 
been confidered in other countries, as the cheefe-parings and 
candle-ends of a great buttery. — Many a cable and many 
an anchor have been loft and fupplied in the firft port after 
leaving Cronftadt in a favouring breeze, and many a {uit of 
fails has been blown away in extremely fine weather. 


* They think particularly that fome of the fault may lie 
an the choice of the timber and in the working it up; the 
latter 
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to be a well-known fact, that if oak-timber be 
felled with due precaution and at the proper 
feafon, then fet to dry in the fhade and under 
cover, and laftly laid for a time in falt-water to 
foak, it acquires its due degree of durability. 
The admiralty has. not been inattentive to this 
important object, by propofing a premium to the 
beft literary productions upon it*. ‘The frefh- 
water | cannot poflibly be avoided while Cron- 
ftadt is the only fafe and fpacious harbour for 
the fleet. Were Roggervyk} in Efthonia put. 
into a proper condition it would no longer need 


latter is done perhaps too haftily and without proper in- 
fpeétion ; the former being delivered by podrad, the feller 
very eafily finds means for hood-winking the receiver. It 
has not unfrequently happened that fhips immediately after 
the launch have been pronounced unferviceable. 


* One of thefe was obtained by paftor Graffman in the 
year 1779 for his differtation on the long duration of fhip- 
timber; on which fubje& he publithed a larger work 
in 1790. 


+ Admiral Knowles faid that the frefh-water of the Neva, 
was lefs injurious to the fhips than a number of falt-water 
trieks that he could mention. 


{ The unfurmountable obftacles which the late emprefs 
met with in the profecution of this grand and expentive un- 
dertaking, made her refolve on abandoning the project in 
the year 1788. oli 

to. 
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to lie in frefh-water. — Some think it probable 
that at Reval* a better harbour than that of 
Cronftadt might be had, in regard to the water, ' 
if only half the money were to be laid out upon 
it that has been expended at Roggervyk. — 
Perhaps it would be poflible to make a good 
harbour in the bay towards Vyborg. | 

In regard to the fhip-yards it remains to be 
mentioned, that the fhips at Peterfburg and 
Archangel are built in docks, and then launched 
from the ftocks, by which method a hhip is 
liable to fuffer great damage+; whereas at 
Cronftadt, when the fhip is ready, water is let 
into the canal, and it floats out without any 
poflibility of hurt. —- The dock-yards at Arch- 
angel are not in the town, but at 5 verfts diftance 


* Tt was rumoured at St. Peterfburg that propofals had 
been made for enlarging the harbour at Reval. Undoubtedly 
it might be enlarged, and at no very enormous expence: but 
the queftion is, whether it would afford a proper fecurity 
againft ftorms. ‘There is one difficulty at Reval as well as 
at Cronftadt, that the fea in the fpring is rather late in being 
freed from ice. This prevents the fhips from running out 
early. The cafe is very different at Roggervyk. 


+ This happened not many years. fince to a frigate at 
Archangel, as fhe was launching fhe broke her back and 
then beat in one of her bows by running againft the pier, fo 
that fhe was obliged to undergo a thorough repair. , 

4 from 
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from it on an ifland in the Dvina, named 
Solombol *, pretty large and inhabited by people 
that belong to the yards; but all the houfes are 
of timber, though two {tories high, on account 
of the frequent inundations to which it is fubject 
in the fpring. Oppofite to it, on the other fide of 
the river, dwell the pilots. Ships that are ready, ' 
and yet are not immediately ordered to fea, as 
it would be impoflible for them to winter in the 
river on account of the current of ice at its 
breaking up, are conducted 30 verfts higher up, 
where they have a fort of harbour between the 
iflands +. There is a kind of fort with a garrifon; 
but without that, its fituation, and the parts 
adjacent, and the nature of the channel, render 
it. fecure enough againft any hoftile attempts. 
At this’ place too always lie a great number of 
tranfport-veflels, for carrying cannons, {ftores, 
provifions, &c. to the men of war, when they are 
to be fitted out for fea, from the magazines ‘at 
Archangel. The complete equipment, however, 
cannot be done there, nor nearer than 70 verfts 


-* Bufching calls it Solombal, and not an ifland, but a- 
part of the town of Archangel. A very trifling error, 
only juft worth this notice. 


+ Probably this is the place which Bufching calls Lapo- 
minka. 3 
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from Solombol, in the diftri& where the light- 
‘houfe ftands. To that place the fhip muft be 
‘conduéted by pilots, bécaufe the proper channel, 
notwithftanding the breadth of the river, is ex- 
tremely narrow and: abounds in fhoals; and 
‘there is particularly a large fand-bank which 
requires very nice mianagement. All things 
confidered therefore the con{ftruction and equip- 
‘ment of men of war are here attended with many 
inconveniences; to which is ftill to be added, 
that by the inundations which occafionally arife 
on the ifland many of the materials and ftores 
are carried away and loft, or great damages are 
otherwife fuftained by the crown. — But how 
different from all this is ‘Cronftadt *. 

Though Ruflia has always had a fleet through- 
out the prefent century, yet whether from want 
of opportunity or want of management, it never 
‘difplayed its force and confequence under any 


of the aati reigns t. But the navy under 
Catharine 


* Of which we have given a fufficient defcription already, 


vol. i. p. 223. 


+ " has been affirmed by eye-witnefles, who ferved in the 
war of Finland, in the reign of the emprefs Elizabeth, that 
the galley-flect was at that time very inact ve againft the 
Swedes, frequently being at alofs to know what to do, 
retreating fometimes with timidity, and cautioufly avoiding 


all 
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Catharine II, in the two. laft wars. againft the 
Turks and in that again{t the Swedes, manifefted 
to the world what it could do, and with -what 
brave people it was manned. The conceit that 
they were not trained till the war of 1770, is 
confuted by the tranfactions of that period. 
For the ruffian fleet did not then gradually learn 
to gain a battle, but fet out at once by defeating — 
an enemy with afar greater number. of fhips, 
and fhortly afterwards annihilated his navy * 

The fleet with oars was not indeed brought out 
in the former of the two turkifh wars, and yet 
was able to bid defiance to Sweden in magextl to 
experienced feamen. 


all noffibility of coming tg an engagement 5 till general 
Keith bore down amongft them and brought them into 
order. ‘To which they added, that many of the officers 
betrayed. the moft confummate ignorance in maritime 
affairs. 


The notion that foreign ‘officers have had the greater 
fhare in every fignal tranfaction is nothing to the purpofe : 
for they have never been commanders’ in chief; and even if 
that had been the cafe they could have done but little if the 
fleet were in bad condition. As they were navigating feas 
where the ruffian flag had never before been difplayed, it 
was furely neceflary to. provide themfelves with foreign 
officers who were acquainted with thofe feass. 
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As the emprefs, even in the midft of peace, 
was always building new fhips of war at various 
places, which only waited for crews for being 
able to appear at fea, feveral of them were kept 
ever in readinefs at Archangel ; and as, befides, 
two navies were then maintained, of the Baltic 
and the Euxine, it was difficult to afcertain the 
precife number of all the men of war from private 
accounts. However, Beaufort* greatly exag- 
gerates the matter, by affirming that Ruffia, in 
the year 1787, had a marine confifting of 100 
fhips of the line. Not even about the years 

1790 and 1791, though at that time all the fhip- 
yards were fully employed, could fhe number fo 
many, even fhould we take into the account the 
large frigates which might aé with thofe of the 
line. For, according to an authentic ftatement 
made by feveral eye-witneffes, there lay in the 
year 1791, to be ready in cafe of emergency, 
not far from Cronftadt 32 fhips of the line, and 
10 large frigates which were capable of being 
placed in the line, with all the neceflary tranf- 
ports }, and a row-fleet confifting of 240 gallies:; 


* In his Grand portefeuille politique. 


+ The Hamburg gazettes of 1791 fpeak of 33 line of 
battle fhips, (among them 5 of 100 guns) 16 frigates, and 
24 cutters. | 


all 
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all excellently equipped and manned: befides - 
feveral men of war that were left behind un- 
rigged in the mole of Cronftadt, and fome 
entirely new at Archangel. But at that time it 
appeared by the Peterfburg-gazette; that in the 
laft engagement with the Turks July 31, 1791, 
there were in the Euxine 16 fhips, 2 frigates, 
2 bomb-ketches, 1 repeating tranfport, 1 fire- 
fhip, and 17 cruizers. At the fame time in the 
Archipelago, by the Hamburg-gazette, the 
ruffian fleet confifted of 12 fhips, which it is well 
known were not of the line *. — | 


In 1795 the fleet fitted out at Cronftadt to 
cruife in the Baltic confilted of 6 thips of 100 
guns; 10 of 74 guns, 3 of 66 guns, 6 frigates, 
and 2 cutters. The auxiliary fleet fent. to 
England by the emprefs was compofed of 4 thips 
of 74 guns, 8 of 66 guns, 6 frigates, and 
2 cutters. 

The ftate of the ruffian fleet at Sevaftopol in 


the fpring of 1796, after all the old veflels had 
been condemned, was as follows: | 


* What figure this force, accuftomed to encounter the 
{wedifh fleet, would have made again{ft that. which the 
cabinet of London threatened to fend into the Baltic, mutt 
be now left entirely to conjecture. 
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11 fhips of the line bse 776 
8 large frigate , 362 
19" ~ Total 1,138 guns 


befides thofe on the ftocks, which are now 
finifhed, | 

The flotilla at’ Odiffa, or Khogia-bay, confifted 
altogether of 25 very large and 60 veflels of in- 
fetior magnitude to be ufed as tranfport-veflels 3 
for conveying the troops. 

Thefe veffels are fixty-four to feventy feet in 
length, draw fix feet water when loaded, and 
carry one very large cannon. ‘They are rigged 
with a lattin fail and jib, and are provided with 
twenty-four oars ; befides thefe, there are in thefe 
ports a great number of other tranfports, pantbe 
ketches, Kchooners, brigs, bey | 


OF THE. 


RUSSIAN. EMPIRE. 


BOOK. VIL 


REVENUES OF THE EMPIRE. 


Ir is no wonder if foreigners entertain mif- 
taken notions of the revenues of Ruffia, fince in 
the country itfelf they are not to be accurately 
afcertained, not even in the office of the treafurer- 
general*, Becaufe the fums which are there 
brought to account are only a part, though a 
very confiderable part of them. ; 
The ,empire has fources which though ex- 
tremely productive do not properly come under 
the head of the ftated revenue, but principally 


* Nor was any imperial high-treafurer appointed; the 
general-procureur, prince Vafemfky, always executed that 
office. 
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belong to proprietary eaftablifhments. For, 1, 
the nett incomes flow into various places and 
departments, where they cannot be accurately 
eftimated ; fome dire¢tly into the emprefs’s own 
privy purfe; for inftance, the profits arifing 
from the filver-mines of. Kolhyvan and Nert- 
{chinfk, which belong to the crown; others go 
to the college of war, others again to the medi- 
cal college, &c. 2. Many particular incomes 
(or which are properly regarded as fuch) are 
afligned in perpetuity inftead of pay, therefore 
in fome meafure cannot be calculated, as not 

being carried to account not even in the high- 
treafurer’s office; for inftance, the beneficial 
fifhery of the river Ural granted to the ural Ko- 
zaks, 3. Some confift in deliveries in kind, 
which are either not valued at all or charged at 
a very low price. Of this fort are the arende- 
corn * of the crown-lands, and the rations of 
corn and hay from all private and public eftates ; 
the latter is, indeed, compenfated by the poll- 


* Arendator, or arrendator, in Livonia, Efthonia, &c. 
is a farmer of the farms, that is, he contra&s with the 
crown for the rents of ‘the farms; crown-arendator is one 
who rents an eftate belonging to the crown. By the term 
arende is implied both the eftate that is let out and the fum 
for which it is let. Arende-corn is corn paid as rent by 
admodiation. | 

tax, 
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gax *, but the crown has neverthelefs confider- 
able profit out of it. 4. Many provinces and 
diftri&s, in lieu of all or fome public taxes, per- 
form certain fervices, which are never calculated 
among the revenues, but, by thofe who would 
give the real amount of them, muft necefflarily 
be confidered as equivalent to money. Thus, 
all the Don-kozaks, with the various diftin@ 
branches of them, befides other immunities 
granted them, pay no public impofts whatever, 
but in return perform military fervice. The 
Tepterey, confifting of Tartars, Tfchuvafches, 
and T{cheremifles, who in the province of Ufa 
are numbered at upwards of 30,000 heads, pay 
but a very trifling capitation tax; but they are 
in confideration of that, obliged to furnifh the 
crown with carriages for the tranfport of the 
rock-falt of Hetzk +. At the mines of Kolhy- 
vano-vofkrefenfk 48,000 crown-boors execute 
certain works inftead of their -poll-tax; but 
neither their labour nor their head-money can 
be entered in the accounts of the high-trea- 


* The occupier receives of the crown in the compenfation 
for a t{chetvert of rye, which in 1789 was worth more than 
8 rubles, only two rubles, and muft befides carry it fome- 
times 129 or 180 miles to Riga. How much would it cof 
the crown if it had to buy up the rye in the country, and 
convey it thither by hired carters ? 

+ Pallas, travels, tom. i. p. 17. 


furer’s 
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furer’s office as incomings. 5. Somé tribes pay 
their tribute, at leaft partly, in furs or in hides. 
Thefe latter are for the army-confumption, and 
therefore cannot be entered in any money-ac- 
count. 6. Many incomings are fubje@ to great 
flu€tuations, fuch as the duties, the produce of 
the mines; &c. 7. With others, after deduct. 
ing the cofts and charges, which properly come 
under the head of expenditure, the bare profit 
is received, as at particular mine-works, the 
copper coimage, &c. but with others not: ac- 
cordingly great uncertainty muft arife in the cal- 
culation. 8. Certain products which the crown 
receives from its domains, as, marble and pre- 
cious ftones; alfo certain wrought goods for the 
army and navy; as, cannon-balls from the mi- 
neries, are not clafled among the articles of in- 
come, though they certainly are of that nature. 
g. Confiderable favings, which in other coun- 
tries cannot _be made, ought to be regarded 
as income, for example, the low: pay of the fol- 
diers and failors, with many other things and 
peculiarities of the fame kind, which to avoid 
‘prolixity muft be omitted*; which, however, 


* Thus, only to bring one example, in the ruffian army 
there is no camp-bakery: every foldier is his own baker. 
“A hole which he digs in the earth, having covered the bot- 
tom with a ruth mat, ferves him firft for a kneading-trough, 

and then for his oven. 
fhould 
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fhould be brought into account, or we fhall be 
continually liable to miftake; and even’ could 
we get fight of all the accounts of the treafury, 
the mere infpeftion of the money paid in would 
never put us in condition to draw a comparifon 
between the real revenues of Ruffia and thofe of 

other kingdoms. | 
‘We need not, therefore, be furprized that 
foreign writers have eftimated the ruffian reve- 
nues either very erroneoufly, or extremely dif- 
ferent one from another, and that we are’ to 
place no confidence in their ftatements. Some 
eftimate them at not more than 10 millions, 
while others for the year 1788 make them 
amount to 18. Mr. Bufching proceeds with 
great caution; he fpecifies the fources and the 
branches of the revenue; but in the former edi- 
tions of his Geography, he ftates them in the 
year 1770 to have been only 16, and in the 
later editions he fets them down at 24 millions, 
This latter ftatement he fupports on a very fal- 
lacious hypothefis: he fays, becaufe the na- 
tional revenue during the reign of the emprefs 
Elizabeth amounted to 10 millions *, and the 
emprefs 


* How would it be poflible to admit this ftatement as ac- 
curate? the maintenance of the army and navy alone would 
require the whole of it, without mentioning the other great 


~ national 
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emprefs Catharine II]. in the preamble to her 
ukafe concerning the imperial lombard of the 
year 1786, declares that without burdening the 
people it is at prefent more than twice as much 
as when fhe afcended the throne *, he thinks 
himfelf authorifed to fet it down at 24 mil- 
lions t. But, as we have already feen, the opi- 
nion, that in the firft quarter of the prefent cen- 
tury they formed only 9 millions is erroneous, 
and therefore neither can the adduced 10 mil- 
lions be properly ufed as a ftandard. — The 
Gotha-calendar of 1790 comes fomewhat nearer 
the mark by ftating them at about 35 millions. 
The like fum has been adopted by the author of 


national expences. — Frederic II. in his pofthumous works, — 
tom. i. p. 57, eftimates the revenue of Ruffia, fo early as 
the reign of the emprefs Anna, at between 14 and 15 mil- 
lions; which fum may be correét, by taking into account 
only the fpecie that flowed into the imperial coffers; but 
afterwards it is well known to have been greatly increafed : 
how then could it have confifted of no more than 10 milli- 
ons in the reign of Elizabeth? 


* This the emprefs declares exprefsly, but without afcer- 
taining how much the revenue amounted to on her acceffion 
to her throne. On this latter point the ftatiftical problem 
turns. , | 

+ It almoft feems as if Mr. Bufching even had fome 
{cruple in eftimating the fum fo high. 

I the 
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the ftatiftic Survey, at the fame time making the 
juft remark, that there are {till extraordinary * 
revenues confifting of the gratuitous perform- 
ance of fervices and delivery of products; that 
thefe are not included in the above fum, and 
that 10 millions in Ruffia will go much farther 
than 3c of equal value would in France. — Mr. 
Coxe is far more accurate than all thofe authors, 
in eftimating the national revenue of Ruffia at 
41,830,910 rubles, though even this fum does 
not reach to the full amount f. 

Under fome few of the former fovereigns it is 
impoflible that the whole revenue fhould have 
confifted of no more than g or 10 millions, as it 
was not only fufficient for all the ordinary ex- 


* Not for the fake of cavilling about words, but for | 


folid reafons, the expreffion here feems not to be quite 
adequate. 


+ He adds, however, * But it is difficult to conceive 
«« how the emprefs is able to maintain the magnificence of 
«¢ her court ; the number of public inftitutions ; the nume- 

rous buildings which are continually ereéting at her ex- 
pence (1); the liberality with which fhe encourages the 
arts and fciences; the purchafes which fhe is continually 
making in every country in Europe, and the immenfe 
donations which fhe confers upon the moft favoured of 
her fubjects.”” Travels, vol. iii. p. 347. 8vo. edit. 


(t) In time of peace her majefty allots at leaft 200,000]. per ane 
num for the purpefes of building. 


penditure, 
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penditure, but Peter I. Anna, and Elizabeth 
carried on expenfive wars without incurring any 
national debt, and at the fame time executed 
great public works which coft immenfe fums, of 
which we need only mention the Ladoga-canal 
and the docks and canals at Cronftadt. — But 
Catharine II. executed infinitely more coftly un- 
dertakings, to which enormous fums: were em- 
ployed. What muft have been her difburfe- 
ments on account of wars, colonifts, fumptuous 
buildings, the erection of new and the embellifh. 
ment of old towns, in. monuments, feminaries 
of education extended and increafed, loan-banks, 
the falaries in the viceroyalties, donations of va- 
rious kinds, and a thoufand ‘other particulars. 
Hence we may conclude, that the revenue for 
her eftablifhments muft have been far greater 
than formerly, or as the emprefs exprefled it 
herfelf, more than twice as much. Indeed fhe re- 
mitted a great many duties or taxes, 47 of them 
at one time by an ukafe of March 17, 1775, 
-and afterwards 10 more by an ukafe of June 28,- 
41777, confifting not of trifles, though even a 

{mall impoft, when paid by numerous fubjects 
of a large empire, amounts to a confiderable 
fum; but feveral were of confequence, for in- 
ftance, the tenths of all mines belonging to the 


fubjects, together with the taxes on the forges, 
&c. § 


/ 
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&c.; fhe likewife abolifhed many of the antient 
farms, fuch as, that of the capture of fea-dogs 
on the Baikal, and even fome of the monopo- 
lies enjoyed by the crown, for fuch were for- 


merly among others certain articles of the com- 


merce with China which were referved entirely 
for the caravans of the crown, particularly all 


forts of fine furs, but this entirely ceafed by im- 


perial command, and the trade was laid open. 
Yet on the other hand the imperial treafury was 


‘a gainer ; for, only to particularize in fome in- 


ftances, the finances were increafed, 1. from the 
acquifitions and conquefts; 2. by the great exten- 
fion and encouragement of commerce; 3. by 
curtailing the eltates belonging to the bifhops, 
the monatteries, and the churches, whereby the 
crown not only got a great ‘Thumber of boors, 
with large tracts of arable land and forefts, 
but other lucrative matters, as, the falt-works 
near Irkutfk, which formerly belonged to the 
Votkrefenfkian-monaftery, and certain merchants 
of the place; 4. by raifing the obrok; 5. by 


rendering the poll-tax more general, which mutft 


now be paid by the provinces of the Baltic, of 
Little Ruffia, and the antient flobodes, which - 
were formerly exempt; 6. by the new duties, 
in all of which a very confiderable difference 


-was obferved; thus, for example, at Reval in 


1768, 
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1768, they amounted only to 17,163 rubles 34% 
kopeeks, but in 1787 to 190,198 rubles 563 
kopeeks ; rE by better regulation at the mines ; 
thus we learn from an authentic ftatement, that 
from the mines of Kolhyvan in 1760 only 264 
pood of filver containing 8 pood of pure gold 
were fent to Peterfburg ; whereas in 1779 there 
came 809 pood containing 24 pood of pure 
gold; 8. by reforms in regard to other impofts, 
&e. ) 

It would be mere oftentation to pretend here 
to give a ftri€tly accurate or even a fatisfactory 
{tatement of the national revenue * ; but we will 
ftate it more precifely than has hitherto been 
done by any foreigner ; not indeed from archival 
accounts t, nor yet in hypothetical and conjec- 

tural 


* Thus the treafuret, ds the prefent receiver, in many 
provinces, has no right to force the people to pay their 
poll-tax in one entire fum, or to deliver it at ftated times, 
but muft receive it in whatever portions and at whatever 
times it is brought. 


+ No private perfon can expect to get fummary extracts 
from all the chanceries that keep account of receipts, or 
from the treafurer’s office. In many of the chanceries, 
though not in all, a great myftery is made of matters which 
every body might know without danger. Sometimes we 
meet with perfons who communicate very good accounts, 
but not one who will tell any thing of his own chancery: 

whether 


\ 
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tural numbers, but from incontrovertible facts, 
as delivered by perfons of undoubted veracity on 
the fpot. The totals will be found in fome 
cafes to refute preconceived opinions, and in 
others to exceed expectation. — It will be ne- 
ceflary, firft, to inquire from what fources the 
revenues flow. Thefe are: ; 

_ 1. The HEAD-moneY, to which the burghers, 
(but not merchants,) the odnodvortzi, all ruf- 
fian boors, and various other tribes are fubject, _ 
and from. which many, as the Kozaks of the 
Don, &c. are exempt. [It is paid only by male 
heads, including babes and old men. The num- 
bers found at one revifion remain unaltered till 
the next, and muft be paid by the community 
for thofe who in the interim die, elope, fall into 
poverty, are taken as recruits, &c. The amount 
of the tax is various according to ftation and 
country. For every male head it is commonly 
per annum for burghers 1 ruble 20 kopeeks, © 


whether from a confcientious regard of their oath, or from 
the apprchenfion of cenfure, or from being acquainted with 
certain maxims. The chief of a department is generally 
the moft communicative ; and a great number of particulars 
are moft eafily learnt by judicioufly leading the converfa. 
tion. Therefore, if we cannot produce authentic lifts, we 
can deliver many things on teftimony equally valid. 


VOL, II. anh for 
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for odnodvortzi 1 tuble, and for all private- 
boors, and for many of thofe belonging to the 
crown 70 kopeeks. All are obliged to every 
tuble to make an addition of 2 kopeeks. But 
_ numbers who are.either real boors, or are confi- 
dered as fuch, pay far more, for inftance thofe of 
the former flobode government of the Ukraine, 
according to the nature of their trade and 
immunities, fome 120, fome 100, fome 70 ko- 
peeks; thofe of Ingria 150, but thofe at the 
mine-works 170 kopeeks; and if I rightly un- 
derftand one account, the agricultural-boors 
even 2 rubles. The boors allotted to the court- 
chancery, in the government of Perme, are 
obliged to pay ftill more, namely~a; rubles, 
which fince 1783 has been increafed by an ad- 
ditional ruble. (One might be almoft led to 
imagine, that the head-money is here confound- 
ed with the obrok.) The common free people of 
Livonia and Efthonia, who are not burghers, 
pay likewife only 70 kopeeks. — Now, it is 
calculated that there, are greatly above 11 mil. 
lions of boors, and, including the burghers and 
odnodvortzi, upwards of 12 millions of taxable 
perfons. If we average them at 72 kopeeks, it 
will be found to yield a large fum, though many 
of them pay their capitation-tax in fervices or 


labours inftead of money. However, the crown 
fuffers 
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fuffers many loffes by the running up of arrears, 
though all poflible alleviations aré made to the 
people in the collecting of the tax. Yet there are 
diftri&ts, nay whole governments, where arrears 
are utterly unknown*, but this will not pro- 
perly apply to all places. — That many pro- 
vinces and people who now pay the capitation- 
tax were formerly exempt from it has been al-. 
ready obferved. Whether the rafnotfchintzi 
are ftill free from it cannot here be determined. 
But fome tribes inftead of this tax pay a tribute 
in furs. — Formerly the head-money was fent: 
to the college of war for the fupport of the 
army; fome alteration has probably of late been 
introduced, and a part of it is employed other- 
wife, as the amount is now much higher than it 
was at that time. 

2. The TAX UPON THE CAPITAL OF MER- 
CHANTS, OF, as it is fometimes called, the per- 
centage. It was firft introduced into the pro- 
vinces of the Baltic in the year 1783. The 
merchant gives up the ftatement of his capital 
without compulfion or judicial examination, at 
his own difcretion: but according to the amount 
of it his privileges and immunities in regard to 


* In this number there may be comprehended people 
and nations who pay fome kind of tribute, or perform fer- 
vice for it: fome pay only 1 ruble. 


iL 2 com- 
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commerce, to offices, and outward confidera- 
tion, are regulated. Every one pays yearly one 
per cent. in return for which he and his children 
are exempt from the poll-tax. None can bea 
merchant unlefs he ftates himfelf to have a capi- 
tal of soo rubles; but there are many of them 
who infcribe themfelves at 50,000, and even a 
great deal more, and confequently pay annually 
from 500 to 1000 rubles. 

3. The DoMAIN-LANDS, the income arifing 
from which it has already been mentioned, is 
very various ; fome pay arende-money ;. or with 
it, as in Livonia, likewife natural produdts, ef- 
pecially corn, which muift be dealt out to the 
troops, or delivered into the crown-magazines. 
They principally confift in obrok, that is, a 
money-tax, which the crown-boors, as well as 


the agricultural boors now belonging to it, (un-— 


lefs, as in Livonia, they perform foccage fer- 
vice,) are obliged to pay yearly for each male 
head. .In virtue of the ukafes of January 20, 
1765, and November 5, 1768, they paid, ‘ be- 
“ fides the cuftomary 7 grievniks, (i. e. 70 ko- 
‘¢ peeks,) poll-tax for each and fingular foul of 
the male fex, according to the numbers taken 
at the laft revifion, a duty (i. e. tax or 


“a 
an 


an 
“ 


« obrok) annually of 2 rubles.” But, on the 


3d of May 1783 an order was publifhed, that 
hale 


. ae: Se 
- oS eee 
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“a 


on all imperial, court, and agricultural boors, 
as well as on the odnodvortzi and other fet- ° 
tlers, which are at the difpofal of the ceco- 
nomy-directors, in lieu of the former 2 ru- 
** bles, the duty henceforward fhall be raifed 
«* to 3 rubles for each male foul, and the addi- 
tion of 2 kopeeks on every ruble.”’? Some ac- 
counts enumerate upwards of 4% millions of 
crown and ceconomy-boors, and upwards. of 
700,000 Odnodvortzi. The fum, therefore, - 
arifing from the obrok may be eafily calculated. 
It muft not, however, be forgotten, that crown- 
‘boors are at times emancipated, or their duties 
affigned to the falary of governors, &Xc. » 

4. The sEa-DuTIEs, which indeed depend on 
circumftances, and are liable to fluGuations, but 
are at prefent very confiderable; whereof the 
three following fea-ports alone, by authentic 
fummary accounts received from them, may 
ferve asa proof. At Riga the duties paid in 
1773 amounted to 541,509 rubles 22} ko- 
peeks; but in the year 1786 they brought in 
748,287 rubles 16; kopeeks. — At Reval the 
raifed duties produced in the year 1768 only 
17,163 rubles 34% kopeeks ; in 1787 they came 
to 190,198 rubles 562 kopeeks, likewife roo 
alberts-dollars and 77: kopeeks; in 1788 the 
duties were 167,236 rubles 13 kopeeks; but 
LL 3 in 
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in the year 1789, even 342,079 rubles 363 ko- 
peeks ; in which of the laft-mentioned year were 
not comprifed the 87 rubles 33% kopeeks that 
came into the tamojena (cuftom-houfe) as con- 
fifcation-money, nor the 6688 rubles 54: ko- 
peeks that were raifed for the fupport of the 
{chools and the wharfs. — At Peterfburg and 
Cronftadt, which two ports are to be confidered 
only as one, being both under one cuftom- 
houfe, the duties paid in 1787 were almolt 4 
millions, namely, 3,910,006 rubles 17} ko- 
peeks; whereas in the year 1788 upwards of 4. 
millions, viz. 4,035,743 rubles 224 kopeeks. In 
the g years from 1771 to 1780 exclufive, the 
comings-in at that cuftom-houfe, in dollars and 
ruffian money, were 16,642,206 rubles 324 ko- 
peeks; but in the fucceeding g years, namely 
from 1780 to 1789 exclufiye, they were 
28,023,482 rubles 45% kopeeks ; confequently, 
the latter 9 years yielded a furplus of more than 
11 millions. But, as-the fuperintendant Sche- 
makin had farmed the peterfburg duties, the | 
fum paid by him for the contract for 9 ‘years 
was only 13,655,257 rubles 12 kopeeks; ac- 
cordingly the prefent duties in the laft 9 years 
againit. the contract produce a difference of 
more than 14 millions. As the duties of only 
three fea- -ports are here ftated, It is eafily con- 

ceivable 
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ceivable that of the whole empire it muft amount 
annually to a very large fum; for here no notice 
is taken of the other ports of the Baltic, and not 
one of thofe of the other feas has been mentioned. 
Bufching has not {pecified the amount, only fay- 
ing, that a commiffion in the year 1764 found 
the duties at all the feaports and frontier-towns 
to be 3 millions. Thofe adduced of three fea~ 
ports fhew that thofe 3 millions form no adequate 
ftandard for a calculation of the whole at prefent. 
_ 5.The LanD-TOLLs, which, though not fo con- 
fiderable as the laft-mentioned duties, are yet by 
no means totally infignificant ; if we only con- 
fider the vicinity, and the trade by land with 
Courland, Poland, Turkey, China, Bukharia, 
the Kirghifes, and other tribes. ‘The orenburg- 
trade produced, as we already learn from Bufch- 
ing’s geography, in the year 1751, tolls to the 
amount of 95,123 rubles. But from the trade 
with China the tolls at Kiachta on exports and 
imports in 1770 were §50,0o00 rubles; and in’ 
the two following years not much lefs*, A 
trade with China is likewife carried on at another 
place, viz. Old-Zuruchaitu, where the feveral 
tolls brought in only 500 rubles f. 


* Pallas, travels, tom. ili, p. 154. 


‘+ Id. ib. p. 429. 
Li ony. 6. The 
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6. ‘The duties on LAW-PROCEEDINGS, com- 
monly called pofchlin; of which, to avoid pro- 
lixity, we fhall only obferve, that for every 
petition a duty is paid of about 25 kopeeks, with 
the fame fum for fealing and for the final decifion, 
but for a writ of appeal 6 rubles. — Here may 
be reckoned likewife the paflport money. 

+, STAMPED-PAPER, the annual confumption 
and amount whereof we are enabled to {tate 
from particular chanceries, but not for the whole 
empire. The price of it has lately been raifed 
to double the fum it. was formerly fold at, and 
the ufes for which it is neceflary more accurately 
afcertained. At prefent it brings in a confider- 
able fum per annum *. 

8. The duty, or pofchlin, .on the saLEe oF 
IMMOVABLE PROPERTY, in which are included 
not only houfes and lands but alfo vaffals. ‘This 
impoft is of very antient date in Great-Ruffia, 
and confifted, if I miftake not, in ro per cent. 
on the money arifing from the fale, which mutt 
be given in and proved by the certificate of emp- 
tion. It was afterwards lowered to 6 per cent. 
and in the year 1783 introduced both into the 


* The cheapeft fheets coft at prefent1@ (formerly 5) 
kopeeks ; but for more important tranfactions, according to 
the nature of the bufinefs, feveral rubles. 


provinces 
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provinces of the Baltic and thofe of Little-Ruffia. 
At length the emprefs in 1787 fixed it at 5 per 
cent. When fales are frequent, efpecially of 
large eftates, this tax yields a confiderable receipt 
to the coffers of the crown. 


g- The KABAKS (tippling-houfes,) or the fale 
of corn-fpirits*. It has already been remarked, 
that though this be a monopoly of the crown, 
yet by virtue of antient rights and privileges not 
only all noblemen’ throughout the empire may 
diftil brandy for their own domeltic ufe +, but 
alfo whole provinces may deal in it and keep 
tippling-houfes, for inftance, the don and malo- 


* Whoever farms the kabaks of the crown, is allowed 
to keep in them alfo beer, mead, &c. and this, with other 
trifling advantages, enables him to pay the crown for every 
vedro of brandy 3 rubles, and to fell it in the kabaks at the 
fame price. ‘Then it is lawful for every one, even the boor, 
to brew his own beer, without being fubje@ to any excife ; 
only he mutt not deal in it: though this is allowed to the 
livonian and efthonian towns, and landlords, and others. 


+ In Ingria the nobility were not permitted to diftil as 
much as they pleafed, but each a certain quantity according 
.to his rank. Whether this be the fame all over the empire, 
or whether perhaps by the new letter of grace granted to the 
nobility that limitation has been removed, is what I cannot 
determine ; I fhall only juit remark, that every ruffian noble- 
man may fell brandy even to the crown, and therefore diftil 
the quantity agreed for. 


rufian 
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ruffian Kozaks*, likewife the livonian and 


efthonian. land-owners and towns}, as well as 


many others. The crown fells an incredible 
quantity of brandy, by which it gains large fums, 
We are told: by Bufching, that <“‘ the contrac 
‘¢ for the kabaks at Peterfburg and Mofco, with 
* the parts adjacent, while they, were let out 
“on farm {, brought in the yearly fum of 
“ 2,220,000 rubles.”” Thefe two were indeed 
always the largeft and moft populous towns, and 
the diftict of the mofcovian government the 
moft extenfive: but if we add the many other 


* Yet the crown has kabaks in Little-Ruffia. — Here 
it may be remarked, that inns or houfes to put up at are not 
to be found im all parts, not even in all towns. In many 
places they are not at all known:, travellers turn in at fome 


boor’s or burgher’s houfe. 


+ That is, the livonian and efthonian towns are now, by 


an order of the fenate, to have even crown kabaks, but their 
net profits are to be applied to the benefit of thefe towns and 
to defray their public expences. But, by an ukafe of the 
fenate, of the year 1790, the old regulations remain. 


{ All the kabaks are farmed out; but the contractor 
can neither diftil the brandy himfelf, nor buy it at his own 
option, but muft take from the crown the whole quantity 
ftated in the contract, even though it fhould happen that few 
cuftomers come to drink it. — Noblemen now begin to 
farm kabaks ; but by a late ukafe of the fenate it is reftricted 


¢ 


to merchants, &c. . 
govern- 
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governments, Picove, Novgorod, &c. it may 
eafily be conceived that the crown draws annually 
between 8 and g millions from this fource : which 
is alfo confirmed by perfons well acquainted with. 
the bufinefs. But a fhort illuftration will put 
the matter out of all doubt. — From a refolu- 
tion of the fenate, of the year 1789, it appears, 
that the city of St. Peterfburg, with the 7 circles 
of its government, confumes annually 583,126 
vedros: of which the greater part was then 
already podraded (contraéted) for at 148 kopeeks 
for every vedro; if they found perfons who were 
willing to deliver the other quantities at the fame 
price, which is extremely probable, then the 
crown, receiving 3 rubles on each vedro, gain¢ 
annually 886,351 rubles 52 kopeeks for the 
brandy of that government alone*. —- The 


*- Tn the years 1783 to 1786 the livonian noblemen de- 
livered the vedro at 75 kopeeks; but from 1787 to 1790 at 
go kopeeks, whereby, on account of the high crown-prices, 
they fuffered confiderable lofs. At that time therefore the 
crown gained on every vedro firft 2 rubles 25 kopeeks, and 
then 2 rubles 10 kopecks, as it was at no other expence than 
what it paid for the br andy by the terms of the contrac. 
The feller muft deliver it in the town agreed on; there the 
kabak-farmers receive it under the authority of the revenue- 
chamber, who caufe it to be carried by hired people into 
hired houfes, (both at their own expence,) pay the people 
who ferve it at the kabaks, and even pay for the cafks; and 
withal find it very profitable. 


govern. 
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government of Pfcove confumes yearly, accord- 
ing to the declaration of the revenue-chamber 
there, in all 127,000 vedros, whereof 40,000 
are difpofed of in the city of Pfeove alone, but 
only. 6000 in Petfchur *. —- The government 
of Perme confumed in the year 1783 in all 
164,831 vedros,’on which the crown had a net 
profit of 338,876 rubles 51 kopeeks. — The 
crown indeed takes a part of the brandy requi- 
fite for the kabaks from its own diftilleries in 
Roffia, but they are not yet in every place upon 
a beneficial footing +; it therefore finds at times 
a far furer profit, by engaging in contracts for 
deliveries, which is. now done through the reve- 
nue-chamber, and always for 4 fucceflive years. 
The contractor muft give a fecurity on his im- 
movable property ; and what he does not deliver 
at the flipulated time, is purchafed on his ac- 
count. — As the crown fells the livonian fafs, 

ES 0) « 


* All the kabaks of the villages in the circle are here 
included. — On account of the vicinity the Livonians de- 
liver their brandy there much cheaper than at Peterfburg. 
But, as the crown every where gets 3 rubles for the vedro, 
it gains fomewhat more in this government than elfewhere. 


+. This will be farther explained when we come to treat 
on commerce, ; 


~t He fometimes meets with indulgence; but muft pay a 
penalty per cent. which however is more tolerable than if it 
; were 
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or cafk, of brandy for about 36 rubles, but 
which in Livonia, where the brandy is much 
tronger, is worth fometimes only from 7 to 
12 rubles, the ruffian boors will run the rifk of 
buying up the brandy fecretly by a fafs at a time 
in Livonia and Efthonia, and convey it by ftealth 
into Ruffia. Againft this fhameful prattice of 
{mugegling very fevere prohibitions have been 


were bought on his account, for the crown pays him, if the | 
contract be ftruck at go kopeeks, for the fafs about 1x 
rubles in bank-affignments, which bear a depreciation of 1o 
to 14 per cent. below filver rubles; but fometimes the fafs 
is bought on the market in Livonia for 15 to 22 rubles, 
- which among others happened in the years 1789 and 1790. 
Moreover, the deliverer muft provide for the tranfport, pay 
the crown leakage and porterage, furnifh cafks at a low 
{tated price, and an{wer all rifks till the delivery is complete. 
The brandy is held proof by the crown if it burns half away 
in copper (a copper fkillet) ; whereas it muft be delivered 
« fo ftrong from the livonian ftilleries, that in filver fomewhat 
at leaft above the half muft bum away. ‘Therefore the 
deliverer to 6 cafks of brandy puts about 1 cafk of waters 
but as the mixture muft be made at his houfe, he pays like- 
wife freight for the tranfport of the water, which, on every 
large veffel of 40 vedros, according to the diftance and other 
circumftances, amounts to between 6 and 8 rubles. — The 
dealers reap a great advantage in the article of manure for 
their fields. If the Livonians were to fend no brandy to 
Ruffia, from the great diftilleries Pon the price would fall 
very low, even in their own country. 


iffued, 
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iffued, and infpectors are appointed at the feveral 
entrances to the towns, and the kabak-farmers 
themfelves, for their own fakes, keep a fharp 
look out. In Livonia the nobility have entered 
into an affociation not only to amerce thofe who 
privily fell it to the ruffians in heavy penalties, 
but to deprive them of the right of diftilling 
brandy, and from thefe fines pay a reward to the 
informer of 500 rubles. Hence it appears that 
this monopoly of the crown is not exaétly to the 
tafte of the common Ruffians, who are very fond 
of brandy, efpecially of the ftrong fort *: but it 
is faid to be a difficult matter to find out another 
impoft equally productive in its place ; for if it 
were to be converted into a money-tax, it would 
feem oppreflive, and occafion much lofs to the 
crown by arrears. It is for this reafon that the 
monopoly is continued, though it is attended 
with many difficulties to the officers of the crown. 

10. The sALT-TRADE, of which feveral par- 
ticulars have been occafionally mentioned; as 
that fome diftrifts and people, for inftance, the 
uralian Kozaks, fetch their falt gratis from cer- 


* Some common venders were accufed of having adul- 
terated the brandy in the kabaks, and then, to give it a 
poignancy, putting in itcommon pepper, &c. However this 
is flri€tly forbidden ; and queftmen are occafionally appointed. 
to fee that no frauds of this nature are committed. 

7 tain 
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tain lakes; while others, fuch as Livonia and 
Efthonia, buy it of foreigners, on which the 
crown only lays a duty. — The crown obtains 
its falt, with which it fupplies the whole empire 
(whatever expence it is at for carriage) at 35 
kopeeks the pood *, partly from lakes, partly 
from falt-pans, and partly from falt-hills. — The 
rock-falt of the iletzkian hill cofts the crown on 
the fpot not quite one kopeck the pood. For- 
merly the Kozaks and Bafcakirs cut here their 
falt at will; but, in the year 1754, the crown 
put it under better regulations. From 3 to 
400,000 pood of it is annually brought away 
and diftributed over the empire. It would’in 
“many refpects be more advantageous if the ufe 
of it were farther extended. — In fome places 
the falt ftands the crown in 3 kopeeks per pood 
on the fpot{. But the tranfport is attended 
with great expence, and confumes much of. the 
‘profit. For carriage from Ebeley to the pro- 
vince of Ifetik and the forts on the frontiers the 
crown paid till the year 1768 for every pood. 

from g to 13 kopeeks; at which time this mode 
of conveyance ceafed. The falt is now fetched 


* One | ftatement {peaks of 40 kopeeks, which is a 
miftake. 


+ Pallas, travels, tom. il. p. 292. 
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to the province of Ifetfk above 1000 verfts from 
the lakes about the Irtifh, for which the carriage 


amounts to between 15 and 18 kopeeks the .— 


pood*. — In the government of Perme, at 
Solikamfk, at Uffoliye, and in Tfchufloffkot- 
Gorodok are falt-pans partly belonging to the 
crown and partly to private perfons : to the latter 
the crown ufed to pay 8 kopeeks a pood for 
feething ; but, fince the year 1786, they get for 
the uffolian falt 9, and for the folikamfkian 10% 
kopeeks. For the tranfport to Nifhnei-Novgorod, 
where the principal ftore is kept, the hired car- 
riers are allowed 10 kopeeks; whence it is con- 
veyed partly by water and partly by land. From 
its own pans the crown obtained in the year 1782 
at Solikamfk 910,142 poods. But the whole 
quantity prepared there annually is 4 millions of 
--poods. On all that was confumed in the govern- 
ment of Perme and carried thence elfewhere, the 
profits to the crown in 1782 amounted to 490,000 
rubles. — But great quantities of falt are ob- 
tained by the crown} in other places from falt- 
lakes, &c. — At Staraiya-Ruffa it cofts indeed 


* Pallas, travels, tom. ili. p. 305. 


+ It has been affirmed that from the falt-lakes in the 
fteppes of Baraba and Irtifh 1,400,000 pood of falt is 
annually obtained. ° 


20 ko- 
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20 kopeeks the pood; but then it is difpofed of 
in the neighbourhood at no great expence in 
carriage. —- Hermann thinks that the Elton- 
faltlake and the falt-works at Perme together 
yield more than two thirds of the falt confumed 
in the whole empire. - But this is hard to deter- 
mine, at leaft it is doubtful, if not utterly im- 
probable, becaufe fome diftrias fetch their falt 
themfelves (whofe confumption is not eafily to 
be afcertained) ; others buy it of the foreigner ; 
much rock-falt is confumed; in feveral places 
are falt-pans and lakes, which he feems to have 
entirely forgotten, for inftance, the productive 
falt-lakes in Taurida; and laftly a good deal of 
fmuggling may be prattifed. It would therefore 
be difficult to ftate how much the whole empire 
annually confumes. Hermann fays* 12 millions 
of poods; but from the reafons which he afligns, 
it is manifeft that this ftatement 1s not fufficient. 
— Bufching is of opinion that the crown draws 
from the falt-works (whence it appears that the 
‘Jake and rock-falt are included, but merely the 
net profit) annually not above 2 millions. This 
number feems to be juft, unlefs we limit the 
yearly confumption to 12 millions of poods. 
Hereto mult be added, that a great quantity of 


* Hermann, Ertzgeb. tom.i. p. 74, and p. 143. 
VOL, Il. M M falt 
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falt is exported from Taurida to other countries _ 


for the benefit of the crown, efpecially to the 
polifh Ukraine and to Turkey. 

11. The Mines. The moft important of the 
mines belonging to the crown are thofe of Koly- 
van or Barnaul, and thofe of the Argoon, or 
properly of Nertfchinfk ; both yield filver con- 


taining a proportion of gold; then follow the - 


gold-works at Ekatarinenburg ; and befides thefe 
feveral copper and iron-works. — It appears 
that at Kolyvan the annual produce has not always 
been alike; in the year 1772 it confifted in 
1277 pood of filver, which was found to contain 
so pood of pure gold: the value whereof in coin 
was 1,769,902 rubles. . At times the produce ts 
far fhort of this. —- The mines at Nertfchinfk 
are reckoned to yield annually from 200 to 400 
pood of filver ore, from which 1000 pound and 


about 123 pound of gold are obtained. At. 


Ekatarinenburg from 5 to 7 pood of gold-duft 
may be hammered into bars every year; but in 


1782 its net produce was no more than 22,143 © 


rubles 15 kopeeks ; yet the profit from 1754 to 
1786 was in all 1,341,352 rubles 68 kopeeks. — 
¥rom all the ores of Altay, from 1745 to 1780 


were feparated in all 686 pood, 16 pound, 49 fo- _ 
lotniks of pure gold. — The copper and iron. 


mines 
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mines likewife bring the crowh a great income { 

in the government of Perme in 1782 the copper 

yielded a profit of 341,676 rubles; and the iron 

228,699 rubles 73: kopecks, Befides thefe it 

has iron forges in the governments of ‘Tambof 
and Olonetz. +- The mines produce not only 

metals but various kinds of ftones, as marble, 

{moky topazes, amethy{ts, agates, mountain- 

cryftals, jafper, granite with veins of coloured 

quartz, &c. which are difpofed of by the crown 

either polifhed or unpolifhed; likewife alum, - 
vitriol, &c.* ——- The late emprefs having by 

ukafes of grace relinquifhed her imperialties on 

the private mines, namely, the tenths of the cop- 

per and iron, the filver and the gold, and like- 

wife remitted the taxes on forges at the works, 

the crown now raifes no revenue from them, 

excepting from the copper which is delivered to 

the mint at a reafonable price: 

As the ftate of the mines can be but little 
known from other writers, a farther account of 
them here, as I have it from good authorities, 
may be acceptable to many of my readers. It 
is true that Bufching has mentioned the amount 


* From all which it appears that they who make the 
yearly product of the mines only 500,000 rubles, are very 
far fhort of the mark. 
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of the filver ore obtained’ from them between the 
year 1704 when they were firft difcovered, and 
1772, likewife of the year 1779; yet I add from 
an authentic lift eleven years to thefe: and it is 
to be obferved that thefe ftatements are of far 
greater compafs than the former*. It muft in 


the firft place be remarked, that the mines of - 


Barnaul or Kolyvan are much more produétive 
than thofe of Nertfchinfk: for the pits hitherto 
opened in the latter have no continued or fteady 
veins, are never powerful, and feldom terminate 
in large nefts, are always poorer as they proceed 
in depth, and change their contents at every 


fathom. Yet new but always poor veins are 


frequently difcovered ; confequently the amount 
of the filver obtained is not every year alike, and 
can never, with any certainty, be previoully 
eftimated to what it may arife. —- The filver is 


not of like kind, and not fo abundant in gold, 


as that of Barnaul; the folotnik is only reckoned 
at 19% kopeeks, whereas the folotnik of gold is 
valued at 2 rubles 50 kopeeks. The former 
muft ftand the teft of go to 93. The gold is 


* Hence it is particularly feen, how. abundant the ore is,. 
and how much gold adheres to it. — The bank purchafed: 
thefe mines in 1792 for 2 millions of rubles, to be paid in 
Lo years by annual inftalments of 200,000 rubles. 


feparated: 


a en 
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feparated from it at the laboratory of St. Peterf. 
burg. — The crown allows for all expences of 
the filver mines of Nertfchinsk, including the 
maintenance of the battalion, the annual fum of . 
200,000 rubles; which is fometimes, but not 
every year, entirely confumed. What is ob- 
tained above this fum, is called net profit. This 
feldom amounts to lefs than r1oo,coo rubles, 
ufually mere. Sometimes a greater quantity of 
filver is {melted from the ore, and yet an inferior 
net profit is obtained; as when a {carcity of pro- 
vifions or other confiderable expences carry away 
the whole fum of the allotted 200,000 rubles. — 
The following table exhibits the produce : 


Silver ore) Thence obtained ; Wherein was pure 


{melted. pure filver. gold. 
Years.|~ Pood. - {Pood.] it. |solot*]?arts.|Pood.}1b.|3olot’/Parts. - 
1773 )25165,600 500] 8} 41 | 35 | 2 | 4) 19 | 72 
1776|1,682,706} 382 |11| 64 | 39 | 1 | 8} 57 | 69 
17771153775797| 303 |12) — | 69 | 4 [17] 35 | 82 
1778)1,981,869| 353 (16) §3 | 72 |: 2 | 8| 23 | 14 
1779|1,605,802] 317/29] 54] 84] I |Io| 8] 85 
1780|1,926,012| 415/39] 44 | 43 | 2 | 8} 88 | 86 
1781) 1,597,273) 368 |27| §7 | 67 | t | 9} 56] 6 
1782|1,919,080| 423 |21| 77 | 88 | « {18} 8 | 63 
1783/1,831,535) 441 |10] 79 | 70} — 39) 86] 1 
1784/1,858,456] 422] 11 50 | 70] 2 |25} 3 | 37 
1785/153332406| 265 |291 42 1 73 | ¥ | 71.73 | 35 


Of the above parts 96 make a folotnik. 


Bufching fays, in the year 1779 were procured of ore 
380 pood, 33 pound, 51 folotniks. His ftatement that 


1000 pound of it contained about 12} pound of gold, is 
here fhewn to be wrong. 


MM 3 . Mr. 
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Mr. Storch, well known for his ftatiftical accu 
racy, thinks it may be admitted with the higheft 
degree of probability, that at prefent every year 
in the ruffian empire is produced of 


Gold about - - - 40 pood 
Silver - - = = 1300 
Lead - - - = = 30,000 
Copper - - + * 200,000 
Tron - - - + = 5,000,000 
Saltese 3! Se ae Ne Seaaee 


with a quantity of mineral produdts, which, in 
money, by the moft moderate computation, may 
be ftated at 13 millions of rubies ; and by adding 
the precious ftones, fulphur, vitriol, &c. con- 
fidering the prefent prices, cannot be lefs than 
15 millions of rubles. 
From this produce the net gain, after deduét- 
ing all expences or charges, amounted in 
1775 in all to 253,028 rubles 72} kopeeks 
1776. +, 41583890" 0748 
17977. —~ 418,093 gS 
1778 —- 109,021 r= goog 
1779 #8 —= 106,305 —— 49 
1980 — 119,306 — 963 
178l 0 = 86,159 ——- 142 
1782 —- 100,848 — ak 
Tyo} eS  THOSROAT | pena 
1784 = 122,460 — 253 


1785 — 293872 — 41 
Me | 12. The 
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12, The mINT, of which an account muft 
reafonably be expected here, yet only fo far as it 
ftands related to the national revenue; the other 
remarks belong not to this place, but to the article 
of commerce, where a f{tatement will be given 
of the various coins, and their value in circula- 
tion. — The ruffian monies confift of gold, 
filver, copper, and bank affignations. ‘Thefe 
laft, as a great convenience to commerce, and 
facilitate the remittances throughout the. coun- 
try, fupply the place of copper, require here no 
very nice defcription, becaufe there is always 
fuppofed to be as much copper-coin in the bank 
as that every one immediately on application 
may receive it in exchange for the paper he 
brings, and in circulation bear their full value 
as hard copper *. ‘They therefore cannot pro- 
perly be reckoned among the ordinary fources of 
national revenue, though from them an advan- 
tage may accrue to the crown, as, among other 
ways, when thefe notes are accidentally burnt 
or otherwife deftroyed : yet alfo a lofs may enfue 


re Lhe ‘copper {pecie is commonly about 10 per cent, 
and fometimes more inferior in value to filver or gold in 
commercial and other payments; the affignations bear 
therefore the fame value. Some even require an agio when 
they give copper money for affignations, but this is forbid- 
den by ukafe. — In many countries the paper money is a 


lucrative operation of finance. 
8 
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on occafion of them, as when perfons are fo 
fearlefs of the laws and fo difhoneft as to forge 
them and bring their fpurious notes into circu- 
lation. — Of the copper coinage Bufching fays, 
there is a yearly profit of 2 millions upon it. 
This fum may perhaps be rated too high, at 
leaft according to Hermann’s account *, who 
fets it down for the year 1779 at only 818,165 
tubles 98 kopeeks; and in another place he 
mentions that the crown, at the mint of Ekata-. 
rineaburg, where the copper is coined, gained 
in 1782, after deducting al] expences of coin- 
age, a clear profit of 765,582 rubles 70 ko- 
peeks. Indeed at times great fums pafs through 
the mint at that place, many years to the amount 
of 3 millions, and then the profit may arife to 
2 millions; but in the ycars 1786 and 1787, 
from a want of water, the fum did not much ex- 
ceed 13 millions, and in the year 1783 it was 
{till lefs T. The pood of copper cofts the crown, 
from its own founderies, about 5 rubles; but 
when it is obliged to purchafe the fame, 9 ru- 
bles ; the private founderies muft all deliver the 
half of their copper to the mint, at the rate of 
5 rubles 50 kopecks the pood: but the pood of 


* See Ural-ertzgeb. tom. ii, p. 04. 
+ See Hermann’s Ertzgeb. tom. il. po 9g & fg. and 
tom, ill. p. 363 & fq. 
copper 
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copper is coined into 16 rubles; if we deduét 
from this the wafte in the coinage, the wages of 
workmen, and the expence of tranfport, the re- 
mainder is pure profit. Formerly the, mine- 
owners were obliged to deliver two thirds of 
their copper at the mint, which afterwards was 
lowered to the half. _ Some are of opinion, that 
thefe deliveries ceafed with the other imperialties 
which the emprefs relinquifhed by her ukafe of 
grace: but this feenis to be an error arifing 
from a mifconception of the matter; for the 
ukafe of the 28th of June 1786 exprefsly fays 
in the 28th article: ‘¢ Whoever fhall hence- 
*¢ forward, befides the actual produce of his 
“¢ copper-works, obtain a frefh increafe from 
** them, or {hall open a new mine, fhall, for this 
‘ copper gained above the ftated quantity, be 
‘* freed from-the obligation of delivering the 
*¢ half of that metal at 5 rubles 50 kopeeks into 
** the caifle, and at the fame time be at liberty 
** to deliver it, on fuch terms as he can agree 
‘* to, to our aflignation-bank, and either to fell 
“‘ it or to carry on any lawful trade with it 
“ that he finds moft profitable *.”” — Not only 

ruffian 


n 


* By an ukafe of the 23d of June 1794, all copper-works 
belonging to individuals, which are fet up with the affilt- 
ance of the crown-caifle, or have received land, forefts, or 


boars 
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tuffian gold and filver are coined, but alfo fo- 
teion, which the crown either buys or obtains by 
commerce and the cultoms. Thus, the chinefe 
commerce brings filver into the empire at 16 ru- 
bles the pound *. The cuftoms at Riga, which 
muft be paid in Alberts-dollars +, yield the 
crown a confiderable quantity of filver for the 
mint. That this metal is likewife brought to 
St. Peterfburg appears from authentic docu- 
ments. According to one of thefe there came 
to that city m the year 1788 : 


Numser.!| WEIGHT. | VALUE. 


Pood.| lb.|Solot-| Rubles. |Kop‘ 


niks. 
GOLD: : 

Ingots - - - 2)| — {18} — 6428) — 
Ducats - - - 3200} — |31] 90 9650, — 
SILVER? _ | | 
Bars, - - - 29 | 24/36, — | 24,010; — 

| QI '320,117| 50 


Dollars - - -! 211,250] 357/21 
Total 360,205 50 


boors from the crown, mutt pay, over and above the former 
tenths, ten pood out of every hundred. , 

* Pallas, travels, tom, iii. p. 145. — This is the price 
of filver in Ruffia; the filverfmiths, however, now pay 
fomewhat more for it. ; 

+ The Alberts-dollars that come into the cuftom-houfe 
there are immediately cut into two and fent to the mint at 


Peterburg. 
The 
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The crown has fometimes found great ad- 
vantage in the purchafe of filver from abroad * ; 
but in general the coinage of filver and gold 
forms a part of the national revenue. 

13. NaruraL Propucts, in which taxes 


and tribute are paid, the true amount whereof .. 


can never be accurately afcertained. -Thus Li- 
wonia is bound to deliver for every haak a ftated 


* The following anecdote from the mouth of an impe- 
rial minifter may ferve as an illuftration of what is here ad- 
vanced. When the emperor Peter III. was about to un- 
dertake the expedition which he had refolved to make 
againft Denmark with an army of 80,000 men, ‘whereof 
count Romantzof was to form the avant-guard with a body 
of 20,000, he endeavoured not only to enter into a treaty 
with certain courts concerning the proper requifites, &c. 
but caufed alfo a remittance of 10 millions of rubles to de- 
fray the firft expences of the campaign. The remittance 
of thefe fums could not be done without lofs. By the well- 
known events which prefently after happened, the expedi- 
tion fell to the ground and then arofe the queftion, how 
beft to draw. back the money without additional loffes, and 
that at once, at leaft fo as that no exceeding long term 
might intervene? A very refpectable minifter, then in of- 
fice, confulted on the fubject with Mr, William Gomm, an 
englifh merchant at St. Peterfburg, and court-banker, who 
recommended fecrecy, and drew up a plan, in which all 
mention of recalling the money was ftudioufly avoided, but 
a commiffion was given at various places to buy gold and 
filver in bars to that amount ; 3 by which a confiderable gain 
enfued. 


quantity 


? 
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quantity of rye, barley, oats, and hay, for 
money indeed, but for a low fixed price, and at 
whatever place the ftewartry of provifions is 
pleafed to appoint *: Efthonia pays in rye and 
barley. —- Some tribes fend hides and furs into 
the imperial treafury. Thus, the Vogules de- 
liver a certain number of elk-fkinst; fome pay 
fables in naturat; fome tartars pay tribute in 
martens or other furs, as thofe on the river 
Tichulym §. Of the Tungufes it appears, that 
about the year 1770 money has been taken in- 
ftead of fuch tributes |}. Tributes in kind, in 
many diftricts, as in thofe of Krafnoyarfk, are 
ftill afcertained by fables, though no longer 
headwife, but of whole ftems colleétively ; alfo 
not always in fables, but generally in other 
furs, even in hides of large deer and elks, which 


* Sometimes meal is required inftead of rye, and grift 
in{tead of barley, whereby a lofs is apt to arife, and the re- 
ceiver may have an opportunity for finding fault. But the 
cafe is hardeft when the delivery, particularly of the hay, 
is required to be made at very diftant places. -- However, 
in return for thefe hardfhips, in Livonia and Efthonia they 
are exempt from the furnifhing of recruits. — The livo- 
nian arende-eftates belonging to the crown deliver corn 
gratis. 

+ Pallas, travels, tom. ii. p. 258, and Hermann’s Bey- 
trag. tom. lil. p. 143. 

{ Hermann, ib. p. 235. § Pallas, travels, tom. 11. 


p- 319 and 663. {| Id. tb. p. 241. & fq. he 
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the caiffe admits at 60 to 120 kopeeks a piece 
for the ufe of the cavalry. Much tribute is 
paid in money, and then the fable is reckoned at 
aruble*. ‘Thus the Sagayans (Tartars) on the 
banks of the Abakan, pay for each bow 3 rue 
bles +. — In regard to ail fuch tributes the late 
emprefs granted a great alleviation by ordering 
the acceptance of other furs more eafily ob- 
tained; and at the fame time fecured the tribu- 
taries from the vexations formerly exercifed by 
the receivers; of which fomething farther will 
be mentioned hereafter. 

14. The fhare of EXCISE ANY RECOGNITION 
DUTIES In towns, but which amount to no great 
fums, and are not raifed by far in all towns. 

15. Lhe rosrs, which only yield a net profit 
in fome provinces where the maintenance occa- 
fions no expence to the crown. — In Livonia 
and Efthonia the owners of eftates are obliged 
to keep all the poft-houfes ; the crown, there-— 
fore, in the year 1786 raifed a revenue of about: 
66,000 rubles from the poft-office at Riga: — 
whereas the fupport of the poft-houfes { in In- 
gria cofts it a Paetty large fum. 

* The Vogules i in the government of Perme pay, if E 
_ nightly recollect, 2 rubles in lieu of the fables. 

+ Pallas, travels, tom. ul. p. 12 and 348. 
+t I believe latterly fome alteration was made in this 


refpect.. 
16. All 
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16. All kinds of rent for places, fhopsy 
mills, parcels of ground, bee-hives in forefts, 
bathing-houfes, fifheries, public inns, &c.* Par- 
ticularly a good deal of land which the crown 
cannot occupy is let on leafe as fields or mea- 
dows, by defeettines, for a trifle indeed, but 
from the great quantity, amounting to a good 
fum upon the whole. 

17, RECRUIT-MONEY from merchants: thefe 
were obliged formerly to furnifh recruits, but 
now they pay for each recruit 500 rubles to the 
imperial caifle. From 100,000 merchants this 
amounts at every levy to a confiderable fum. — 
Foreign merchants are exempt from it. 

18. Various PECUNIARY PENALTIES, fuch as, 
for harbouring or concealing deferters, for dif- 
tilling brandy contrary to law, for felling brandy 
or falt contrary to law, for neglect of duty, (on 
which occafions a part of the officers’ pay is de- 
ducted,) for keeping accounts in arrears, &c. 


* Some of thefe contra@s have indeed been difcontinuéd, 
as the capture of fea-dogs in the Baikal; but others con- 
tinue, as appears from the feveral ukafes and the revenue- 
accounts. Concerning fome I have my doubts, as feveral 
may perhaps have been abolifhed latterly, as the tenth of 
the marienglas at Udinfk ; likewife the 10 rubles for every 
iron foundery, and on {mithies in Yenifeifk. See Pallas, 
travels, tom. iil. p. 95 and 309. 
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Yet in fuch cafes none are proceeded againft. 


with extreme feverity. 


What few remaining fources of revenue there 
may be will be found in fome refpeds at leaft 
reducible’ to. one or other of the POE de- 


nominations. 


The national revenue then at prefent amounts 


annually to about. as follows: 

Tax on capital of 107,264 mer- 
‘chants, of whom though. many 

pay only 5 rubles per annum, yet 

almoft as many pay 10, or 50 to 
100, and fore even 1000 rubles ; 


fay only - - - - = = - 
Poll-tax on 247,604 burghers, at 
120 kopeeks .- + - - = = 


Poll-tax on 11,205,077 boors be- 


longing to the crown and to pri- 
vate individuals, who, for the 
moft part, pay. 70 kopeeks, a 
few fomewhat lefs, but many far 
more; on account of arrears, 
&c. fay only. - -"- = mili 
Poll-tax on 774,067 odnodvortzi, 
at 1 ruble; fome pay more, but 
others nothing atall - ~ - - 
Obrok on thefe odnodvortzi, at 3 
rubles = = = = - - - = 


Rubles. 


1,300,000 


297,000 


70005000 


720,000 


2.4300,000 


Obrok 
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Obrok on 4,568,166 crown and 
ceconomy-boors, at 3 rubles; yet 
becaufe fome contribute lefs, or 


perform work inftead, or remain 
in debt, &c. only - - « - 
Addition te-the poll-tax and obrok, 
‘on each ruble 2 kopeeks + « 
Cuftoms at all the fea-ports, about 
Land-duties I reckon only at* ~~ 
From kabaks and public-houfes_ - 
From the fale of falt += + - . 
From the crown-mines about - ~ 
From the mint») =. - - « «|. 
From ftamped paper, perhaps — = 


Pofchlin on the fale of immovable 


property, likewife on proceedings 
at law, with feal-money, as alfo 
for preparing of patents, at leaft 


I'xcife and recognition-duties, fun- 
dries arifing from premiums for 
contracts, rents, recruiting, and 
forfeitures = - - = « -' = 

From. Livonia and Efthonia, from 


the crown-eftates, in arende-corn, 


Rubles 


9,000,000 


380,000 
8,000,000 
800,0000 
8,500,000 
2,000,000 
1,800,000 
2,000,000 

600,000 


800,000 


600,000 


* When the trade with China is in good progrefs, as 
with other neighbouring countries, it amounts uch higher, 


probably to 2 millions. 


and 
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and {pecie, likewife profit on pay- Rubles. 
ments in natural products from 

private and public eftates, as alfo — 

in revenues from the poft-houfes 200,000 
From families and kibitkies of Kal- 

mucs, from Tartars of Taurida, ' 

&e.* 2 = = = = eee (400,000 

Befides many other receipts, particularly in 
natural products, which are not here {pecified. 
Accordingly we have now a refult of upwards 
of 46 millions; though appearances give room 
to fuppofe that the receipts are not eftimated to 
their full amount t. But allowing that feveral 
articles produce rather lefs, yet there remains ex- 
ceedingly more than foreigners (generally from 
conjectures without foundation or knowledge 
of the matter) have hitherto ftlated. That the 
revenues cannot amount to much lefs, is mani- 
feft from the incontrovertible facts which have 
been adduced ; however, ex abundanti, it may 
be illuftrated by an inftance taken from another 
point of view. ‘To this end let us fele&t three 
governments which are not among the largeft 
either as to fuperficial contents or to the num- 


* The tribute in furs paid by fundry nations I compre- 
hend under the poll-tax and obrok. 

+ On making a calculation fome time ago with an intel- 
ligent man, we brought the produce to upwards of 48 mil- 
lions, though every particular was very moderately rated. 

VOL, II. NN ber 
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ber of their inhabitants, namely, thofe of Reval, 
Riga, and Perme. In the two firft are found 
neither of the produ@tive monopolies of the 
crown, viz. the fale of brandy and falt, nor 
mines; and befides they are the {malleft in the 
whole empire. But the government of Riga in 
the year 1785 brought in above 12 millions, 
and that of Reval, being the leaft, in 1787 
about 300,000 rubles. From that of Perme 
the receipts are at prefent calculated to be above 
3% millions. Now confider the number, the di- 
menfions, and the revenues of the other govern- 
ments *. 

The national revenue, therefore, far exceeds 
that of moft other countries in Europe, and is 
amply fufficient not only to anfwer all the ex- 
pences of government, but alfo to afford con- 
fiderable fums for the benefit and embellifhment 
of the empire, though the late emprefs remitted 
many taxes and abolifhed feveral monopolies. 
With the farther increafe of commerce it will 
naturally keep equal pace. — But if we take 
into the account the military fervice performed 
by fome nations, among others of the Don-ko- 
zaks and their numerous branches, .or the great 


* Here might, perhaps, be a proper place to fubjom - 
fome farther obfervations on the public burdens or taxes ; 
this will be done afterwards if room can be {pared for that 


purpofe, i 
favings 
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favings * arifing from the nature of the govern- 
ment and the habits of the people, and regard 
them, as we properly may, as part of the re- 
venue, we fhall find the amount to be greater 
by fome millions. 

The national expenditure ought reafonably 
now to be fet againft the receipts, and both com- 
pared together; but to this I find myfelf not 
competent, and muft, therefore, make a few 
brief remarks fuffice. — In general it may be 
affirmed, that in drawing a comparifon between 
Ruflia and other european nations it exhibits a 
{triking difference in regard to national ex- 
pencest. What in other countries demands 
enormous fums, can fometimes in Ruffia be ac- 
complifhed at much lefs than the half: only 


* Among thefeare not only the {mall pay of the foldiers 
and failors, but alfo many other particulars. Thus, the 
whole of the vaft multitude of the uralian Kozaks, for all 
their military fervices on the frontiers of that fide of the 
empire, &c. receive of the crown no more than an annual 
pay of 5000 rubles, and a few prefents when they bring 
fifh to Peterfburg : in return, the abundant fifhery in the 
river Ural is granted to them, (for which fome merchants 
are faid to have offered to take by contrat at the fum of 
200,000 rubles,) by means of which they are enabled to 
pafs their days in idlenefs, jallity, and luxury, and think 
themfelves richly paid. 

+ One of the firft is, that, for inftance, in fome coun- 
tries, where the national income is very great, the major 
‘part of it goes to pay the intereft of the national debt. _ 

WN 2 compare 
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compare the many great fortrefles in France, or 
the pay of failors in England and Holland, with 
thofe in Ruffia, where the cheapnefs of provi- 
fions and other neceflaries, the multiplicity of 
the products, the low pay, the fervices to be 
performed without wages, and feveral other 
things occafion very confiderable favings, — 
However it muft be obferved on the other hand, 
that the prefent national expenditure in Ruffia 
is widely different from what it formerly was: 
to convince us of this we need only turn our eyes 
to the numerous fleets, the augmentations of the 
army, the many fumptuous eftablifhments, the em- 
bellifhments of the refidence, the erection and 
fupport of a great number of new towns, the bene- 
ficial endowments, the falaries of the officers in the 
provincial: governments, and a thoufand other 
things, in comparifon of the expences of the: 
imperial treafury in former reigns. It is not 
therefore furprifing that new fources of revenue 
_were neceflary for meeting thefe expences. How 
many millions have been fpent upon the colo- 
nifts! What fums are now required by the nu- 
merous places of education, cadet-corps, {chools, 
the making of new roads, for inftance that 
from Peterfburg to Mofco, &c. Even the mi- 
nifters at foreign courts are increafed in number; 
atid how many confuls did Catharine II. keep 


in feveral places where formerly there were none! 
es The 
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The penfions, likewife, at prefent * require more 
than fornierly, as there are two new orders. of . 
knighthood inftituted who receive them. — 
From this curfory view it appears, indeed, that 
the national expences mutt be very great, but - 
the actual amount of them cannot be accu- 
rately given by any private individual, probably 
not even by the high-treafurer of the empire f. 
That the ere€tion and fupport of the govern-» 
ments, on account of the great nuimber of offi- 
cers on ftipends, muft occafion to the crown an 
annual expence of fome millions, of which no- 
thing was heretofore known, needs not to be in- 
fifted on. It may be illuftrated by an example 
drawn from the five following governments. ‘That 
of St. Peterfburg, including the military com- 
mands, cofts annually 144,450 rubles; that of 
Vyborg 113,663; that of Reval about 108,0003) 
that of Riga in alberts-dollars and ruffian coin 


* Even in the penfions there are certain favings in Ruflia. 
It often happens that fuperannuated officers requeft, inftead 
of a penfion, to be placed in fome garrifon, where, though 
with lefs pay, they live at greater eafe-and at a much 
{maller expence. Others obtain, in lieu of a penfion, a piece 
of crown land on paying the arende. Others again are 
allowed an annual prefent out of the revenues arifing from 
the ceconomy-boors. 

> There are national expences wen are never publicly 
known, at leaft are never named in the eftimates according 
to their application to particular views of government. 
Sums that occafionally pafs through the hands of a foreign 
minifter, &c. 

| NN 3 together 
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together about 168,000; and that of Perme 
161,947 rubles. — For the army eftablifhment, 
according to the declaration of a late member of 
the college of war, about the year 1764, was 
near upon g millions; the commiffaries of pro- 
vifion received 2,300,000 rubles: whether this 
fum be fill fufficient, as the army is much in- 
creafed, I cannot fay, but probably it is, be- 
caufe by the new regulations many expences are 
avoided. —- But that the fum formerly allotted 
to the marine of 1,200,000 cannot now in any 
degree fuffice, is manifeft from the brief repre- 
fentation ‘already given. 

‘It is certain that the expences of various kinds 
would be remarkably diminifhed, (and the re- 
ceipts at the fame time be increafed,) if all the 
people in office would faithfully manage the 
fums that pafs through their hands as their duty 
requires. Formerly the crown was fubject to 
great loffes (as is the cafe more or lefs in all 
countries) by negligence * and likewife by 


fraud +. — So likewife would the national re- | 


7 


venue 


* Thus, hay.is fometimes bought at a high price on 
the crown’s account ; and, not being wanted for immediate 
ufe, is fuffered to lie expofed to the weather till it is en- 
tirely fpoilt. So it frequently fares with the deliveries of 
meal in mat-facks. . 

+ One inftance may ferve out of ten thoufand. An 
officer (by birth a German) had a large magazine under his 


care, which brought him in confiderable profit. Being 
called 
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venue be greater in itfelf if certain defects and 
difadvantages could be entirely avoided. For, 
not to mention the great arrears in the obrok 
and poll-tax, or in other matters, both the fea 
and land cuftoms fuffer a confiderable defalca- 
tion by fmuggling, which, in fpite of all pre- 
cautions hitherto employed, flourifhes here as 
much, at leaft, as in other countries. In the 
mean time the great number of frontier-fur- 
veyors and frontier-riders appointed for the fup- 
preffion of it coft the imperial treafury confider- 
able fums. — It has fometimes formerly hap- 
pened, that either merchants or perfons in office, 


called to town’to deliver his accounts, on the journey the 
public-houfe where he had put up for the night took fire 
(who fet it on fire need not be mentioned). He proved 
the burning of the houfe, lamented that his books were all 
burnt in it, and was difmiffed without farther procefs. — 
Th the feven-years-war a contractor, who was bargaining 
with a general for a delivery of meal, demanded by far too 
high a price. On being chid for having the affurance to 
afk fo exerbitantly, excufed himfelf by faying, that he 
could reckon on but a very moderate profit, as he muft make 
a number of prefents before he could hope to touch the 
money ; firft to get the contract approved and figned ; then. 
that no fault fhould be found with the meal on its delivery ; 
next to get the proper receipt for it; afterwards to obtain 
an order for payment; and, laitly, to procure the money 
without tirefome delays and evafions. It was faid that 
fuch tranfaétions latterly became lefs frequent. 
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by their manner of proceeding, or by accident, 
have interrupted the trade with fome of the 
neighbouring nations, and thereby brought a 
fenfible detriment to the cuftoms, and indeed to 
feveral provinces. — However, during the reign 
of her late majefty feveral former diminutions of 
the revenue were checked by prudent meafures, 
and at the fame time the amount very much 
increafed. One method was by putting a {top 
to the practice of farming out the duties, &c. 

Concerning the national debt miftakes are 
alfo gone abroad. Some authors have efti- 
mated it at 40 millions of rubles; but this 
{tatement is erroneous. Bufching gives it ac- 
curately from a manifefto of June 28, 1786, in 
which the emprefs fays, that by wars, by the 
augmentation of the forces by fea.and land, as 
well as by coftly undertakings to the incalcu- 
lable benefit of the empire, an expence has been — 
already incurred to the amount of fix millions 
fix hundred thoufand rubles.» Which debt was 
to be liquidated in the middle of the year 
1795 *. When this is compared with the for- 
midable national debt in other countries of 
Europe, and at the fame time regard is had to 
the large revenues of Ruflia, it. is evidently a 
mere trifle, 


* Not by new taxes, as in many other countries, but by 
the furpluffes arifing from the ordinary national revenues, 
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BOOK VIL 
THE IMPERIAL COLLEGES. 


To facilitate our view of thefe objects, and to 
difcriminate them more effectually from each 
other, I fhall follow the method hitherto purfued 
by dividing them under feparate heads. 


SECTION If. 
Preliminary Remarks. 


‘Tue adminiftration of fo large a government 
demands not only courts, but that fome of them, 
according to the circuit of their cognizance and 
affairs, fhould be endowed with confiderable 

authority, and at the fame time difplay a fuitable 
| ‘dignity 
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dignity and fplendor. However, an imperial col. 
lege by no means refembles a parliament, having — 
authority, or at leaft which might venture, to fet 
afide the edicts it received, and delay their 
execution. Indeed, as has been already fhewn, 
_ by the decree of Peter d. and the regulations 
adopted by the late emprefs, if, on the emiffion 
of any command or law, they with to fubmit 
fome weighty points for confideration by way of 
remonftrance, it is permitted them to do fo, and 
to defer the execution till the final refolution be 
obtained; when, if the command be, repeated, 
no farther delay enfues. 

Moft of the imperial colleges, as will readily 
be fuppofed, are in the refidence, in the vicinity, 
and as it were under the eye of the fovereign ; 
many of them, however, have their feveral dif 
tinct departments at Mofco, and fome have even 
their principal feflion there: ‘either becaufe that 
capital was formerly alfo the refidence, and there- 
fore ftill enjoys fome privileges; or as being 
thought more convenient for the difpatch of par- 
ticular affairs. —- Moreover, the imperial col- 
leges are of two kinds, fome being co-ordinate 
with each other, and others fubordinate. In 
their halls of affembly at the upper end of the 
table ftands a chair of ftate under a canopy for 
the fovereign, as a fenfible token of that authority 

| prefiding 
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prefiding there, a conftant fuggeftion to the affem- 
bled members, and a magnificence exciting awe *. 
The members of the colleges fit at the fides of 
the tables, as does the prefident likewife. — In 
the imperial colleges is a procureur, or upper- 
procureur, but in the fenate a general procureur. 
The procureur fits in one corner of the hall; in 
another the fecretary or upper fecretary : neither 
of whom have properly any- voice in the tranf- 
adlionst; but the former mutt obferve that 
nothing is done contrary to law, and therefore it 
is his bufinefs to remind the affembly during their 
confultations of the particular laws that relate to 
the matter before them as occafion may require. 


-* In all the inferior courts a triangular figure of brafs 
furmounted with an imperial crown is placed upon the table, 
of the fame nature with the mace belonging to bodies cor- 
porate in England, as a fymbol of the authority by which 
the fittings are held. On the three faces of this triangle 
are infcribed the ukafes of Peter I. concerning judges and 
parties. Whoever behaves difrefpectfully or improperly 
before this figure, is confidered as having’ behaved fo in 
prefence of the fovereign. 


+ In the lower courts, where new judges are chofen every 
three years, the fecretary muft prefent the members of the 
court with the laws that ferve to the decifion of the cafes 
that come before them. This, together with long expe- 
rience, &c. may give him at times a certain degree of 
influence, and that even in fuperior courts. 


No 
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No fentence is valid, or can be fent abroad: 
without his fignature. If the procureur,. e g. 
in the fenate, perceives fome contrary reafons, 
he reprefents them to the department; if they 
prove of no avail, he delivers them to the gene- 
ral procureur,’ who may, if he’ pleafe, lay the 
matter before the aflembled fenate..— Belong- 
ing to all the colleges are not only a great num- 
ber of chancery-oflicers, as fecretaries, archivifts, 
cancellerifts, writers, &c. as there is a prodigious 
deal of writing * ; but every one of the fuperior 
has its own) printing-office, as well as its oul 
ficians in ordinary. 

Peter the great is allowed on all hands to have 
accomplifhed much; but it was not poflible for 
him to introduce every thing at once. Under 
his fucceflors in many refpedcts but little was done: 
perhaps likewife abufes might creep in by the 
undue exercife of power by a particular college, 
_ or the ufurpations or the negligence of fome per- 
fons who had arrived at the fummit of confe- 


* In no other country in the world pethaps are the 
offices even of the inferior courts, fo thronged with clerks, 
and no where is there fo much writing as in Ruflia. — 
Neverthelefs it is pretended that formerly in every chancery 
an adequate regularity did not always prevail, — On urgent 
occafions, after making {trict fearch for papers, plans, ad- 
meafurementy, and. a thoufand other things, they could not 
be found in their proper places. 

quence, 
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quence*. This it was that fuggefted to Ca- 
tharine IJ. the neceflity for making many alter- 
ations, and for. adopting new regulations. — 
Likewife by the introduction of the provincial 
governments feveral of the former colleges 
became lefs neceflary, and others quite fuper- 
fluous; accordingly fome have entirely ceafed to 
act; others are only employed about long-de- 
pending caufes ; of many the public knows not 
whether they are continued or abolifhed, or . 
whether they have undergone any changes: 
therefore no accurate account can now be given 
of them +. — In general it is not to be expected 
that I fhould deliver a circumftantial defcription 
‘of every college, its members, its concernments, 
&c. but fuch brief accounts as the nature of the 


work allows, will be found in the following 
-fections. 


* Qne inftance happened under the emprefs Elizabeth, 
which excited great attention in regard to the city of Irkutik, 
on which occafion a very Y PET governor was made a 
facrifice. 

+ It is not therefore to be wondered at that Bufching 
fpeaks doubtfully of various colleges, without afcertaining 
whether they be abolifhed or ftill in being, — In like man- 
ner I mention fome that exifted formerly and are now 
abolifhed, but feveral doubtfully, for want of being able to 
obtain fatisfactory accounts. Therefore, it will not juftly 
be imputed to negligence, if each college does not appear 
exaétly in its right place, or if fome comptoirs are entirely 


paifed over. 
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SECTION? 
The Council and the Cabinet. 


In common language neither of them are 
reckoned among the imperial colleges; yet in 
many refpects they may be confidered as fuch. 
Both of them met in the palace, depended upon 
the emprefs, ated under her eyes, received im- 
mediately her orders, and were in a manner the 
places where all things were originally. fubmitted 
to her decifion and publifhed as her decrees. 
During the reign of Peter I. neither of them 
were known: all orders were then iffued from 
the fenate, as the fupreme college of the empire, 
where he was frequently prefent and _perfonally 
prefided. ‘The empreffes Catharine I. and Anna 
departed from this practice: they erected a cabi- 
net, confifting, under their prefidence, of the 
two chancellors, and perhaps a couple of cabinet- 
minifters; and hence the imperial commands 
were difpatched to the fenate *, which was ftill 
neceflary to be done. This was altered again 


* It feemed to lofe fomewhat by this, as having now no 
fhare in the promulgation of decrees, and confequently no — 
longer reprefented the true imperial privy-council. 


by 
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by the emprefs Elizabeth, as fhe always was 
fedulous to retain every regulation that had been 
made by her father: fhe removed the cabinet ; 
and, by a manifefto, Dec. 12, 1741, reftored to 
the fenate that confequence which it had had in 
_ the reign of Peter I. 

The emprefs Catharine II. on. her iin, 
the throne faw very weighty reafons for giving 
a quite different conformation to the fenate, and 
alfo thought it for the advantage of government 
to erect a council and a cabinet. 

The councit was fiyled in rufs, her imperial 
majefty’s council. It was compofed of the prin- 
cipal officers and perfons of the empire, namely, 
of general feldt-marfhals, generals in chief, fena- 
tors, and actual privy-counfellors; at prefent 
they are fourteen ‘in number; the fifteenth fills 
the place of a chancery-dire¢tor, and has a fecre- 
tary under him. The vice-chancellor of the 
empire is a member of this council (the poft of 
grand-chancellor “is fometimes, as at prefent, 
vacant). 

‘The caBinET, to which belongs the care of 
the fovereign’s private affairs or concerns, as 
likewife the reception of petitions, confifts gene- 
rally of ten perfons, the high fteward of the 
houfehold, privy- Ce major-generals, and 
| {tate- 
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ftate-counfellors, with their feveral fubordinate 
officers and chanceries. It alfo examines dif- 
patches, pafles accounts, &c. takes cognizance 
of the produce of filver-mines, &c. — Whoever - 
is not fatisfied with a decifion of the fenate, may 
- appeal by petition to the cabinet; and in this 
refpect it does the office of a fupreme tribunal, 
in which the fovereign in perfon decides. 


In extraordinary cafes it fometimes happens 
that a fpecial high court of juftice is appointed, 
not fubordinate to the fenate but immediately 
under the fovereign. The prefidents are ufually 
taken from the imperial colleges. and other 
eminent ftations, and likewife from among ‘the 
members of the fynod*. Where the alleged 
offence is of an extremely heinous nature +, the 
examination is firft made by particular perfons 
appointed for that purpofe, and the protocol is 
laid before the commiffioners for their judgment. 
We have feen occafionally a commiflion ap- 
pointed for caufing plans to be drawn up of 
important inftitutions in contemplation, as that, 
among others, which the late emprefs called 


* Only as {piritual perfons they never put thejr hand to 
a fentence of death. 


+ Such, for example, as were thofe of Mirovitch and 


Pugatfhef. 
; \ together 
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together fome years ago to confider on the ftate 
of the mines. On fuch and various other occas 
fions the appointment of a commiflion i 
highly neceflary *. 


SECTION BEL. 
The two fupreme Imperial Colleges. 


In common acceptation there is but one; 
namely, the directing fenate, as that which iffues 
its orders to all the other colleges and boards, 
but receives none except from the fovereign 3 
having in reality a great authority and high con- 
fideration. Yet in fome refpetts the fynod fhould 
be confidered as on a par with it, as being like- 
wife fubject to no other college, but receives 


* The late vice-chancellor count Panin frequently des 
 clared his diflike to all commiffions; he thought it more 
fuitable to the due courfe of law, that every caufe fhould 
come before its proper court. But that cannot be done in 
all cafes: one proof of it is in the abovementioned ftate of 
the mines, into which many diforders had found their way, 
which the mine-college could not rectify. — Even in matters 
of lefs moment commiffions and boards of inquiry are ap« 
pointed in all countries. But in Ruffia cafes often happen 
where two or three courts muft decide in common ; and 
then they aét the part of a commiffion. - 
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ordets from the fovereign alone. Both require 
a fomewhat more precife accqunt. 

1, The DIRECTING SENATE was conftituted 
by the emperor Peter I. who raifed it alfo to the 
rank of the fupreme or higheft college of the 
empire*. By an ukafe of the 15th of Decem- 
ber 1763, (which the fenate publifhed under the 
date of January 12, 1764,) the late emprefs new- 
modelled it entirely, commanding that it fhould 
thenceforwards confift of fix departments, each 
of which to have its allotted bufinefs, but neither 
to take precedence of the other: four of thefe 
are in Peterfburg, and the other two in Mofco. 
Each ifiues its orders, and fends them to the in- 
ferior ‘courtst. ‘The nomination and the num- 


* The exact day of its inftitution, as we find it in the 
account of Scheremetef’s life, was the 25th of February 
1711, ‘in the’calendar ‘of the ‘academy of feiences for the 
year 1790 it is accordingly faid to have exifted 79 years; 
whereas our countryman captain Perry, who was then in the 
country, tells us that it was inftituted at Mofco in 1709, 
and called to Peterfburg in 1712, and that at firft it con- 
fited of ‘nine boyars. — In fa& it feems to have been 
éreGted in the place of the old boyars. 


+ As-each of the fix departments iffues decrees in that 
belonging to it, (which are uniformly ‘called fenate-ukafes, ) 
it is impoflible for a private individual, evén in ‘the heart of 
the relidence, to inform himfelf of all the new ftatutes and 


ordinances: only fome few of them being publifhed through 
the prefs. . 


ber 
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ber of the members depended folely on the 
emprefs: in the year 1786 the firft department 
confifted of nine, and the fecond of fix members ; 
in 1789 the firft had fifteen, the fecond nine. 
Thefe fit, as no prefident or vice-prefident is ever 
chofen, according to their rank and feniority. 
They have always been men of high rank, dis 
ftinguifhed generals, privy-counfellors, princes, 
counts, &c. By an ukafe of Peter I. if the 
monarch has appointed no others, governors are 
principally to have feats in the fenate, as being 
already converfant in ftate affairs. This fome« 
times ftill happens, as not many years fince a 
governor obtained the place of a fenator*; 
moreover, . every general-governor, by various 
edicts, in virtue of his office, is a member of the 
fenate, at leaft is regarded as an extraordinary 
member, for on his coming into the refidence, 
he may appear in the fenate, and -there give his 
vote. 

This fupreme imperial college, which the 
emprefs, in her Inftruction to the legiflative com- 
miffion, fect. xxvi. ftyles the fanctuary of the 
laws, can iffue orders to any other imperial col- 
lege, and receives reports from them (the fynod 
alone is an exception to this, to which however 
the fenate in certain cafes may make a fort of 


* The word fenator is adopted into the ruffian language. 
00 2 requelt) : 
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réequeft) : it publifhes the laws and edicts received 
*from the monarch, and provides for their exe- 
cution; returns a decifive anfwer to the queftions 
fent in by the courts or governors in doubtiul 
cafes; appoints to many confiderable pofts in the 
viceroyalties; advances, in the name of the 
-emprefs, meritorious civil-officers to higher 
rank *; and is the higheft tribunal to which 
_appeal can be made: for none can either appeal 
from its decrees + nor complain of them; but 
‘ whoever is diffatisfied with its fentence, has no. 
-other refource than to prefent his petition to the 
cabinet [, as before obferved. 


* At prefent far more titles, but to which no aétual fer- 
‘vice or pay are annexed, are conferred than formerly, for 
initgnce, that of a college-fecretary, titular or a@ual coun- 


fellors, college-affeflors, &c. 


+ Accordingly the emprefs fays in her Inftru@tion, &c. 
fe. ucix. that the appeal to the fovercign ought always to 
be rendered difficult. 


t{ Then the emprefs ufed (though not always, as it de- 
pended on her) to transfer the cafe adjudged by one 
department to the whole fenate for their decifion. If the 
aflembly pronounced a unanimous fentence, then no hope 
remained to the lofing party of any alteration from the fove- 
reign, But if only one fenator judged otherwife, then a 
gleam of hope was Jeft. Some have gone from the whole 
fenate (the plenum) with a petition to the cabinet; yet | 
know of but one inftance where the emprefs made any 
alteration in the decree of the fenate, in order to fhew a 
f3vour to all the perfons concerned, 


r A very 


= 
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A very important, and indeed it may be faid, 
the moft important perfon in the fenate is the 
general procureur, who can oppofe the refolutions 
pafled by any one of the departments, prevent 
their execution, and convene the whole fenate 
together to pronounce upon them; and has, 
befides, under his care a ater number of i im- 
portant affairs. 

In the fenate are kept the archives of the 
empire ; and various official comptoirs and chan- 
ceries belong to it or depend upon it. Thefe are, 
the office of imperial treafurer, or the prefent 
board of the imperial revenues, which has four 
departments, with particular comptoirs* for the 
difburfements and for the furpluffes (or as they 
fay in Ruffia, the over-remaining fums); then, 
the board of admeafurement of the country and 
the frontiers, with chancery and comptoir, which 
the late emprefs appointed ; the office of general 
requeft mafter, the herald-malter’s comptoir, &c. 
But in the two departments at Mofco the rofred- 
archives, containing the family-proofs of all the 
nobility, have been hitherto kept. 

2. The HOLY DIRECTING SYNOD, the fupreme 
{piritual court of the ruffo-greek church. In the 


* Such an one is the prefent ftate-comptoir as a divifion 
of what is called the kafnat{cheftvo, for paying out the fums 
neceflary for the various peterfburg-departments, &c, 
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year 1789 this high college confifted of one 
metropolitan, one archbifhop, one bifhop, one 
protopope, (the imperial confeflor) one archi- 
mandrit, one protopope (of the feculars), one 
upper-procureur, one chief-fecretary, one execu- 
tor, three fecretaries, one protocolift, and one 
ftaff-furgeon ; abfent members were, ohe metro- 
politan, two archbifhops, one bifhop. At the 
fynodal comptoir at Mofco at that time were one 
metropolitan, one archprie!= of the fecular clergy, 
one procureur, and one fecretary. In the fpiritual 
commiffion, one metropolitan, one archbifhop, 
one privy-counfellor, and one fecretary* have 
their feats. —- Under the authority of the fynod 
are all prelates, confiftories, ecclefiaftics, churches, 
religious books, &c. 


* Befides thefe each eparchy has its own confiftory con. 
fifting of one archimandrit, one or two priors (igumens) ang 
fome fecular clergy. 
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PE CAROe IV. 


The “sth of the imperial Colleges, with feveral of the 
Chanceries, © ec. 


'Tuey are in a manner co-ordinate, and corre- 
fpond with each other. They were all inftituted 
later than the fenate, the moft antient of them 
dating. its origin about the year 1718. In re- 
ference to the foregoing they may be regarded as 
colleges of the fecond clafs. ‘They are diftin- 
guifhed from all, even the firft courts of the vice- 
royalties, by having -their {phere of ation not 
limited to a fingle government; and likewife in 
this, that they do not firft apply to the fenate, 
but directly to the fovereign. | 
1. The COLLEGE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, which 
has the direction of minifterial matters, pays the 
falaries of minifters at foreign courts, penfions, 
and expences of envoys abroad, gives pafipdrts, 
&c. In all public lifts it ftands before the reft. 
The feats here are occupied by the vicechancel- 
lor and other eminent perfonages, at prefent, 
for example, the fteward of the houfhold, two 
actual ftate-counfellors, and feveral ftate-coun- 
fellors, and chancery-counfellors. Befides 14 
904 perfons 


5 
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perfons who exercife the fecretariate, 26 tran- 
flators are here appointed, with feveral other 
chancery-officers. In their lifts the minifters 
abroad in 1786 ftood in the following order : 
Warlaw, Vienna, Paris, Madrid, Lifbon, Na- 
ples, Drefden, Hague, Turin, London, Ratif- 
bon, Frankfurt on the Maine, Berlin, Copen.- 
hagen, Stockholm, Hamburgh, Eutin, Mitau, 
Venice, Conftantinople, Florence, Munich, 
Dantzick. — Agents or commiffioners *, were 
likewife kept at Genoa, Maltha, and in 1789. 
alfo in Perfia, 

Hereto may be properly added from the fate 
lifts thofe perfons who are appointed to parts 
abroad, on account of commerce, or at leaft 
under that title, viz. the general confuls at 
Hamburgh, Stockholm, London, Lifbon, in 
Sicily, at Smyrna, in the Archipelago, in Mol- 
davia, at Corfu, Oftende, lignan Leghorn, 
Gibraltar, Alexandria, in Albania, Saida, and 
the other places in Syria, Morea, at Raguza, 
Bourdeaux, and Venice. — 2. The confuls, 
vice-confuls, and agents: at Sinope, Elfineur, 
Triefte, Cadiz, Otranto, Marfeilles, Rome, and 


* The ruffian term poverennuye I do not here pretend to 
tranflate accurately. Agent does not come up to it, as 
that word is already naturalized in the ruflian language. 


Civita- 
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Civita-vecchia, Amfterdam, Libau, Leipzik, 
Koenigfberg, Lubek, Kiel, Dantzik, Augtberg, 
Kefalonia, Nice, and Villa-franca, Zante, in 
Dalmatia Ancona, in Perfia at the port of 
Entfili, in Candia, Cyprus, Rhodes, Chio, Sa- 
mos, at Varna, Porto-ferraio, Negroponte, San- 
torini, Bairut, Damafcus, Vindau, in the Dar- 
danelles, in Moldavia, and at Dunkirk. 

The foreign minifters, refidents and agents 
at the imperial court of Ruffia, are in the follow- 
ing alphabetical order*: from Autftria, ‘Great 
Britain, Venice, Holland, Denmark, Spain, Kar- 
talinia, Naples, Poland, Portugal, Pruffia, Sax- 
ony, Sardinia, Tufcany, France, and Sweden. 
The cities Lubek, Hamburgh, Bremen, and 
Dantzic, keep one general, agent. 

2. The CoLLEGE OF war. It is compofed 
partly of permanent members, and partly of 
fuch as are changed. Of the former number is 
the prefidentt, who is always general feldt- 
marfhal {, though this place has been fometimes 
left vacant; then the vice-prefident, which poft 
is filled by a general in chief; next a general 


* That is, according to the ruffian alphabet, 
+ Prince Potemkin filled this pott, 


$ Inftances have not been wanting of @ general in chief 
becoming general feldt-marfhal fimply by obtaining the of- 
fice of prefident. 

| lieutenant 
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lieutenant and a general major, or even feveral 
of them. ‘The changeable members confift like- 
wife of generals, who are taken from the divi- 
fions at {tated times. To the chancery, &c. be- 
long the upper fecretary, with the rank of a co- 
lonel in the army, the general controleur, the 
procureur, general auditor, upper auditor, ex- 
ecutor, feveral fecretaries, &c. — This college 
does not entirely fupply the place of a minifter 
at war; it even has nothing to do with plans of 
operation, which belong to the council alone; 
however its bufinefg is extenfive and important ; 
it relates to regulations for the divifions, camps, 
encampments, and head-quarters; advance- 
ments *, difmiffions, and penfions; appoint- 
ment or depofition of generals and officers; di- 
rections for the payment of fums required; and 
a variety of other matters. Under it are the 
accomptant’s office, which delivers the money 
and articles of ammunition to the divifions and 
regiments ; the general victualling-office, the of- 
fice for clothing the army, the military cheft, 


* The war-college promotes up to licutenant-colonel, 
but only figns the patent of fubaltern officers. The patents 
of ftaff-officers muft be fubmitted to the fovereign for con- 
firmation and fignature. All generals and colonels were 
advanced by her majefty. — ‘The fame -holds good with 
refpeét to difmiffals and refignations. 


the 
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the manufactories of arms, alfo in certain re- 
fpects the quarter-mafter-general, on whom the 
artillery and engineers depend. — The cadet- 
corps is not under the war college. — It has a 
particular office in Mofco. 

3. The ADMIRALTY COLLEGE has its pre- 
fident *, who is high-admiral, a vice-prefident, 
and as members, admirals, and vice-admirals ; 
in the chancery, a procureur, upper fecretary, 
general auditor-lieutenant, executor, &c. — In 
its province are the fhip-yards, general war-com- 
mifflariate, the ftore-office, &c. and has alfo its 
fubordinate offices t at various places, as, Arch- 
angel, Cronftadt, Kazan, Aftrakhan, &c. — 
That the fleet in the Euxine is not under its au- 
thority has been already mentioned in its proper 
place. It direéts the conftruction and the fta- 
tioning of fhips, has the infpection of fuch fo- 
refts as lie near navigable rivers, makes advance- 
ments, grants, difmiflions, &e. but like the war- 
college, has no interference with plans of ope- 
ration. 

4. The coLLEGE OF JUSTICE, or commonly 
the juftice-college. The law-matters of Livo- 
nia, Efthonia, and Finland are {till nominally in 
its jurifdiction; but fifice the erection of the 


* The grand-duke Paul Petrovitch filled that ftation. 
+ Kantora is the word in all thefe places adopted into 
rafs from the french comptoir. 
VICE- 
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viceroyalties of Riga, Reval, and Vyborg, no 
Jawfuits are any longer brought hither from 
thofe duchies. From that time it hasbeen folely 
employed in terminating caufes of long ftand- 
ing, and are now almoft all decided. It at pre- 
fent only takes cognizance of the matrimonial 
and confiftorial fuits of the members of the pro- 
teftant communions in Ingria or the govern- 
ment of St. Peterfburg and in Ruffia (for the 
roman catholics have been for fome years ex- 
empted by an immenoi ukafe from its jurifdic- 
tion, and fubje€ted to the archiepifcopal con- 
fiftory in Mohilef).’ Accordingly it is now con- 
tinued only as a proteftant confiltory. 

5. The coLLEGr oF COMMERCE is alfo in St. 
Peterfburg ; has a prefident, feveral members, 
its procureur, executor, fome fecretaries, &c. 

6. Vhe MEDICAL coLLece -has a chief-di- 
rector, prefident, and feveral members, amongft 
whom are a general ftaff-doGor, various do€ors 
and ftaff-furgeons. It has the fuperintendance 
of whatever belongs to the department of me- 
dicine, provides the army and navy with phy- 
ficians and furgeons, &c. Nobody can practice 
the healing art in the empire without having 
previoufly undergone an examination here *. 


* From which neither the title of doctor obtained abroad 
nor any other atteftation can be admitted as an exemption. 


The 
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‘The college confers alfo on phyficians and fur- 
geons' the title of .doctor (a faculty which 
abroad only univerfities pretend to); it likewife 
advances furgeons, who. have ferved a certain 
time, to be ftaff-furgeons,: even when they are 
not appointed to the army, but are only i in a 
country town * | 
Befides ale are many other chanceries or 
permanent commifljons and departments, all 
having their peculiar bufinefs. Among them 
are: the upper-hunt-mafter’s chancery, which 
has likewife an office in Mofco; the court ac- 
- comptant-office, in which the high court-marfhal 
prefides; the ftable-kantora, the building and 
garden kantora; the aflignations-bank ; the impe- 
rial bank ; the commercial commiflion, which in 
1789 confifted of fix members, all perfons of 
confiderable rank,.and one chancery diretor, 
two fecretaries, one executor, &c.; the mint de- 
partment ; the revifions-departments, which ina 
fenate’s ukafe of the year 1789 was named the 
office for revifing the accounts of the empire ; 
the commiffion for framing the plan of a new 
law-book ; the academical commiffion, eftablifhed 
not long fince, has the fuperintendance over all 


* Tt has the care of obftetrical inftitutions, regulates. the 
charzes of apothecaries, &c. and determines what noftrums 
may be fold in the empire. 
| the 
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the fchools and univerfities in the empire, (ex- 
cepting only fuch as have efpecial privileges,) 
provides and examines all the neceffary fchool- 
books, has under it an academical-direétory, 
and receives accounts from all the fchools; the 
department of the finance-college, &c. In ge- 
neral all inftitutions of importance, almoft every 
large edifice, the education-houfes, biotite, 
&c. have their particular offices. 

During the late reign many of the colleges 
and kantoras formerly in being were abolifhed. 
This was done at firft by an ukafe, bearing date 
Dec. 15, 1763, when a total alteration’ was in- 
troduced into the fenate. Others have ceafed 
on the ere¢tion of the provincial viceroyalties. 
Of this number are, 1. the ruffian college of 
juttice, at the fame time the juftice-comptoir, 
and the fudnoi-prikafe, (which latter formerly 
decided petty matters of petition and demand,) 
having their chanceries both at Mofco and St. 
Peterfburg. 2. The finance-college in Mofco, 
‘and the ruffian finance- comptoir in Peterfburg, 
the bufinefs of which is now done by the finance. 
chambers of the feveral governments. 3. The 
fuperior magiftracy ; after having terminated its 
affairs, it ceafed on the gth of April 1788. 
4. The tutelary-chancery, to which were com- 


mitted the care of all the colonift-inftitutions. 
5. The 


- 
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5. The college of mine-works, the affairs where- 
of are now managed by the finance-chambers 
of the governments; to it was fubjected, in the 
year 1781, the fiberian head-mine-office at Eka- ' 
tarinenburg, con{tituted by the emperor Peter I. 
over all the uralian mines, and till then inde- 
pendent. ‘There is nothing now remaining of 
it but the mine-fchool at St. Peterfburg. 6. The 
ceconomy-college, inftituted the 26th of Febru- 
ary 1764, to have the fuperintendance over all 
the landed propefty at that time taken from the 
church, and called fpiritual eftates, (epifcopal, 
monaftic, and ecclefiaftical,) and to manage 
their pecuniary produce. At prefent the boors 
belonging to thofe eftates are under the control 
of the ceconomy-directors at the finance-cham- 
bers. — The following colleges and comptoirs 
appear to be already abolifhed, or at leaft are 
now fuperfluous: 1. The feudal-college which 
gave decifions in litigated fucceilions and law- 


-- fuits concerning landed property, and confifted 


of. four departments. 2. The revifions-college, 
which was a fort of check on other colleges, and 
reviled their accounts, and, like the former, was 
at Mofco. 3. The finance-comptoir for livo- 
ian, efthonian, and finland affairs, the bufinefs | 
whereof is transferred to the finance-caurts of ' 

3 the 
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the governments. 4. The manufacture-college, - 
which was at Mofco, but had a comptoir at St. 
Peterfburg. 5. The confifcations-college, which 
dire€ted the fale of all forfeited eftates, and, 
among other things, levied the muléts and fines 
impofed by the other colleges. 6. The chief 
falt-comptoir, the bufinefs of which is probably 
given to the finance-courts. | 


SECON y: 
A glance at the Laws. 


Persons who imagine the ruffian form of go- 
vernment to be defpotic have haftily advanced, 
that in Ruffia every thing is arbitrarily decided 
rather than legally adjudged *, fince, befides 
the ukafes that come out from time to time, 
which, being fuited only to particular cafes, are 
frequently different from each other and even 
contradictory, there is no fixed and determinate 
law, much lefs any proper colleGtion of fta- 


* Formerly, while there were no regular tribunals, it 
might be that governors, who were every thing in their 
governments, or. perhaps a voivode, might pronounce arbi- 
bitrarily in many cafes. But fuch things are no longer 

7 e.. 


done. 
tutes. 
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tutes *. This is a great miftake; for, not to 
mention particular provinces, fuch as thofe of 
Little Ruffia and thofe of the Baltic, who have 
always retained their antient laws, and had the 
free ufe of them; law-books, or digefts of the . 
laws, have long been in being, and in ufe in 
Great Ruffia. One of them, the novgorodian, 
was drawn up by Yaroflaf the great in the ele- 
venth century. Tzar Ivan Vaffilievitch pub- 
Jifhed a national code, which was framed upon 
the manner of thinking in thofe times. Tzar 
Alexey Michailovitch publifhed the Ulofhenie + 
as a new law of the country, taking in fome de- 
gree the antient laws for its bafis{. A far 
greater number of laws are derived from Peter 


* Great improvements are continually making in the 
laws, but there are many extant both antient and modern ; 
therefore it is often faid in ukafes and ordinances, that the 
proceeding is to be conformably with the laws of the em- 
pire, or in general according to the laws. 


+ It forms a quarto volume about an inch in thicknefs. 


_£ It refers back to the national-laws of tzar Ivan Vaffil- 
lievitch, as then in being, but too rudely drawn up for the 
then prefent times. Accordingly, the tzar called together 
his boyars, the patriarch, the metropolitans, archbifhops, 
bifhops, and others, to take them into confideration with 
tim, who unanimoufly agreed to the prefent as the law of 
- the land; and he ifflued his commands that it fhould be 
brought into prattice as the decifive law. 
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the great; for, befides many particular ukafes, 
and thofe afterwards colleéted, all of which have — 
the force of laws, feveral colleétions of his are — 
extant, fuch as, the general regulation; the 
privileges granted to mine-owners, to which the 
emprefs Anna afterwards annexed a mine-regu- 
lation ; the fpiritual-reglement, enlarging upon 
that which had been begun by tzar Ivan Vaffil- 
lievitch, and continued by Alexey Michailo- 
vitch ; the articles of war, &c. — But never 
did any of the fovereigns apply their attention 
fo much to legiflation as Catharine Il. from the 
very commencement of her reign, by whom 
were iflued a great number of feparate ukafes 
and ordinances as well as whole collections : 
among the latter may be claffed the ordinances 
for the adminiftration of the governments, the 
inftruétion, the charter granted to the nobility, 
the regulations for the police, for commerce, &c. 

She exerted every means that law and equity 
fhould every where have their courfe. Judges 
were appointed in the neighbourhood of every 
place; their duties were clearly prefcribed to 
them *, and they were brought to account. for. 


* If the ordinances that-have been publifhed to that 
effe&t were faithfully complied with, there would certainly 
be no ground of complaint againft the adminiftration of 
government. 


| | es neglect. 
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iiegle&t. Every rank and ftation knew its privi« 

leges and the bounds affigned to it. Wherever 

any defect was perceived, means were applied 

for remedying it according to the éxigences of 

the times and of the empire, and for improving 

and completing the fyftem of legiflation. 

* Whatever irregularities and enormities have 

heretofore been committed, they certainly were 

not by far fo frequent during the late reign ; 

and her majefty’s orders were not only very 

ftri&t againft every mode of corruption, fraud; 

and oppreffion *, but by afcertaining the pay of 

her officers and defining their duties, together: 
with the employment of other means; fhe effec- 

tually checked thofe deplorable evils, and earn= 
eftly endeavoured to prevent them entirely. So 

that it feems now to be morally impoffible that 

fuch aéts of injuftice and cruelty fhould again 

be practifed as-are found in the hiftory of many 
of ‘her predeceflors, and particularly in bite of 
the emprefs Elizabeth. ) 


* We need only refer to the ukafe of the 1 sth of Dec. 
1763, for an account of the oppreffions, &c. that gave rife 
to it, in the emprefs’s own words. Set Life of Cathay 
tine II. voli is ps 345. 3d edit. Sete alfo p. 477 & {qq 
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Remarks on the Condition of the Subjects. 


Tuat in reprefenting the ftate of a country 
and the nature of its government, a principal 
regard fhould be had to the condition of the 
fubjeéts needs no formal proof; it might indeed 
be confidered in fome degree as a political ba- 
rometer. However, it forms an important ob- 
ject of political intereft, whether we regard the 
fovereign, the empire at large, or the individu 
als of which it is compofed: it being of infinite 
moment to the firft that the fubjects fhould be 
in an eafy and profperous ftate, not merely from 
the generous fentiment of humanity, but like- 
wife becaufe the well-being of his government 
depends upon it: with the latter it frequently 
determines the nature of their lot, fixes the de- 
gree of their patriotic ardour, the his tuoi 
fource of numberlefs focial virtues. 

It will not here be expected that the condition 
of the fubjeéts fhould be prefented in every point 
of view, or that an accurate defcription fhould 
be given of each particular people and of every 
clafs; which could not be done without tirefome 
repetitions and unprofitable amplifications, not 
to mention the almoft infurmountable diffi- 

| culties 
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culties we Should have to encounter in the at- 
tempt. It will be amply fufficient if we confine 
ourfelves to two objects, the public burdens and 
the comforts of the individual. As nothing 
more can be expected from the happieft and moft 
beneficial form of government, than that it fhould 
wifely apportion the former, and promote the 
latter by the moft efficacious means. Both together 
will furnifh us with fome explanatory proofs and 
examples, from which fuggeftions will arife 
that may throw light on what has been advanced 
in the foregoing fettions. Such examples / 
have, indeed, here and there been occafion« 
ally fcattered ; but the importance of the fubje& 
demands, or at Jeaft juftifies me in attempting 
to give a more precife explication of it, efpe- 
cially as foreigners are apt to entertain errone- 
ous opinions .on the condition of the ruffian 
fubjects, which can excite no furprife, as both 
antient and modern travellers, of whom many 
have paffed no more than a few weeks in Ruffia, 
or are only acquainted with the refidence, have 
ipread fo many falfe reports concerning it. 

If any fhould think that thefe remarks would 
have been more properly interwoven with the 
particulars that have juft been treated on inftead. 
of making them into a diftiné fection, they have 
only to confider them under the two following | 

PP 3 heads, 
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heads, as a fupplement to the foregoing fec. 
tions, in order that they may not be quite out 
of place. 

1. PUBLIC IMPOSTS AND BURDENS ON THE 
supjecTs. After having already pointed out 
and explained the greater part of them, it will 
be fufficient now to make a clofer application 
of them ta fome particular ranks, and add a few 
comments by way of illuftration. ‘ 

Certain public impofts depend entirely on 
circumi{tances, for inftance, the flamped paper 
and the pofchlins, as well in law matters as in 
the fale of a landed eftate. To thefe we hall 
pay no regard, efpecially as the great multitude, 
er the common people are not at all fubjeét to 
them, inafmuch as the boors poflefs no immoye- 
able property; and, becaufe, when they have 
eccafion to prefer a petition or a complaint, or 
to apply to a court of juftice, they are allowed 
to do it by word of mouth, in which neither 
pofchlin nor fiamped paper are neceflary *, — 


¥* Tt is fcarcely ever neceflary but in juridical proceed- 
ings. In private bonds or obligations, &e. it depends en- 
tirely on the parties concerned whether they will ufe it or 
not. Ifnot, then the proper flamped fheet is only added 
when the writing is brought before a court of juttice. This 
tax, therefore, is not here fo burdenfome as in a country 
Ww here a flamp 1 is neccilary to every trifling receipt. 


Neither 
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Neither-can taxes which are in the nature of 
contratts or rents be, properly confidered in the 
number of public ‘burdens. The crown-boors 
and the agricultural boors poflefs no landed pro- 
perty ; for the land allotted to them they pay 
the obrok, or perform tafk-fervice, or deliver a 
certain quantity of natural products, which may 
be confidered as rent, which the boor, whether be- 
longing’ to a ‘private individual or toa nobleman, 
is bound to pay his landlord for the grounds he 
occupies: he has no need, therefore, of employ- 
ing a capital for obtaining a piece of land, as in 
countries where the peafant can purchafe it only 
for a fum of money. It is nearly the fame when 
they fet up bee-ftages in a foreft belonging to 
the crown, in confideration of 2 a certain yee 
impoft, &c. 

Here we fhould beftow our attention on the 
proper taxes and burdens which are general and 
permanent, according to the different ranks and 
conditions. In general it is to be remarked, 
that their total amount cannot be afcertained * 
even generally at fo much per cent. excepting 


* In fome countries of the continent the fubje@ pays 
the 2oth pfennig, or even from 30 to 40 per cent. on his 
profits in trade, &c. Thereds nothing of this fort in Ruffia. 


PP 4 among 
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among the merchants, as they do not merely vary 
according to the ranks and provinces, but are 
very different in themfelves. 

The nobleman, who, generally fpeaking, pays 
no tax for any of his land which he occupies 
himfelf, nor even for his moveable property, 
fhould reafonably be confidered according to the 
various relations in which he ftands. — If he 
poffefs no male vaflals, his fields, forefts, mines, 
mills, fifheries, &c. which he occupies with free 
or hired labourers, are as exempt from taxation 
as his perfon: let him fell what part of his fo- 
reft, &c. he will, he pays no tax on the fale ; 
only if he fell the foreft itfelf, as a piece of 
ground, then the purchafer (or he himfelf) mutt 
pay the pofchlin*. Such noblemen are not 
only in Little Ruffia, and other places, but even 
in Great Ruflia, where, however, they are not 
reckoned among the rich nobility, though many 
- of them may poflefs confiderable property. 

On the other hand the nobleman who has 
vaflals muft furnifh recruits out of, them. In- 
deed, as has been before obferved, it falls upon 
his boors; but he, as lord of the manor, lofes 


* Tn order to fave this, they frequently, particularly in. 
fithomia, inftead of making a fale, enter into mortgages 
for a certain number of years. «tee 
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of his number of men, confequently, according 
to the phrafe here in ufe, a part of his immove- 
able property, This public burden is at times 
confiderable *, and feems on one fide to be 
heavier than in other european countries ; which 
the following inftance may explain. The pro- 
vince of Ingria, which was formerly exempt 
from the levy of recruits, ever fince the laft 
war, has furnifhed annually one recruit out of 
every 100 fouls, or male heads. As children 
and old men, even infirm and decrepit beggars, 
are included in this number, and always rece 
koned according to the laft revifion, though 
fince that time many have died, deferted, or 
been given as recruits; therefore fometimes out 
of 30 able-bodied or working men according to 
their age, one recruit muft be delivered. If 
the noblemen have none fuch in his village, or 
is unwilling to part with them, he tries to buy 
them of fome other nobleman, paying for them 
300 rubles, or even more. The crown reckons 
for each 360 rubles ; at which price they may 
jultly be eftimated in regard to the public taxes, 
efpecially as the delivery of them is attended 


* Jt is well known, not to be to the advantage of any 
country, that the nobility with large eftates in land fhould 
contribute nothing to the exigences of the fate, and be 
exempt from all public burdens. 


with 
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with feveral expences *. Suppofe the nobleman 
employs his boors, if he does not himfelf follow 
farming, only for the obrok, and is paid by each 
foul or male 5 rubles, then he. raifes from his 
village, confifting of 100 fouls, the annual fum of 
500 rubles, or, by reafon of the recruits already 
delivered, &c. not nearly fo much. If he pur- 
chafes the recruits required, or, which is the 
fame thing, if he reckon them at the former 


price, he furrenders nearly two thirds of his in- 


come to the crown. — We fhould, however, 
be apt to draw very erroneous conclufions were 
we to confider the public burdens of the nobi- 
lity only on this fide. For, in the firft place, 
moift noblemen take the recruits out of their vil- 
lages, without buying them, there being always 
people for that purpofe + ; confequently, he lofes 
a man indeed, yet by him not about two thirds 
of his income, but only 5 rubles of the fixed 
yearly obrok. — If he live not on his eftates, or 


* The recruit is furnifhed with clothes, travelling-money, 
a ftock of provifions, &c. Sometimes a prefent is given to 
the receivers, (the officer and the furgeon, who mutt ex- 
amine him,) as a bribe that they may not object to him. 

+ For this purpofe, as in other countries, are taken fych 
as would come to no good, being addi&ted to drunkennefs 
and thiev ing, &ce. Many matters give up their fervantss 
inftead of the punifhment they have deferved, as recruits. 
Their place is foon fupplied by births. 


m 
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in his village, then he does not trouble his head 


about the delivery of recruits, but ‘leaves the) 


whole care of it to his boors, who are obliged 
to pay him yearly the full amount of the obrok, 
in common, clear of all deductions,for the re- 
cruits delivered. . 2. Many noblemen take from 
each foul a much larger obrok than 5 rubles, 
particularly when their boors are rich, or have 
found out the art, of carrying on profitable 
trades, or they take in hand plots of ground 
which they caufe to be tilled and cultivated by 
the corvée or feudal-fervice of their boors; 
whereby their income amounts to much more 
than the 500 rubles from 100 fouls. 3. In 
time of peace commonly no more than one re- 
cruit is demanded out of soo fouls, and that 
not every year, but fometimes after a long in- 
terval*; then: the nobleman fcarcely feels any 
burden at all, efpecially as he has nothing to do 
with any other impoft of the crown, even in 
war-time, &c.{ What is this then in compa- 
_ rifon with the taxes in other countries ! 


* What is here faid of furnifhing recruits holds good in 
fome refpects of the crown-boors, &c. as far as they are 
liable to it. 


+ Frequently the boors pay the money for which the 
lord bought the recruits, becaufe otherwife he apne 


their fons te go by drawing lots. 
We 
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We have before obferved, that the nobility in 
Livonia, Efthonia, and Finland, furnifh no re- 
cruits from their vaffals, but in return are fub- 
je& to various other public ‘burdens and taxes. 
The latter agg extended in Livonia even to fome 
noble manorial grounds, fuch as have been for- 
merly occupied by beers, and others that pafs 
under feveral denominations. 

2. The clergy, in regard to their perfons, are 
ttkewife exempt from taxes’ Their ftipends, 
which confift in money, and in the country of 
corn and pieces of land, are raifed by them free 
of all deduétion. — That the ruffian fecular 
clergy give their fons, when they have feveral, as 
recruits, has been already mentioned, though it 
is not to be confidered as a burden, as they 
gradually rife ta be officers. Numbers of place- 
men and lutheran preachers, &c. in the baltic 
provinces, whofe fons are not required for mili- 
tary fervice, put them into it of their own accord, 
either in the hope of fpeedy advancement, or 
becaufe their circumftances are too narrow to 
admit of their devoting them to a ftudious life. 

The livonian and efthonian paftorates, if pof- 
fefling any freeholds in villages, are equally fub- 
jeét to the public, burdens with the noble eftates : 
previous to the year 1783 the efthonian patto- 
rates, even though they had freehold villages 

belong- 
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belonging to them, had wines to do with 
them. 

3. Placemen and officers of ike crown, &c. 
are in many countries obliged either to pay a 
certain annual tax upon their falaries, or-at leaft 
occafionally a fort of war-contribution * : nothing 
of this kind is known in Ruflia. Only for the 
making out of patents, here, as elfewhere, cer- 
tain fees are taken. 

4. All literary men, who are not inrolled in 
any guild, and, befide their learned profeffion, 
as phyficians, lawyers, &c. are not engaged in 
trade, are entirely exempt from taxes. The fame 
holds good of artifts, &c. . , 

5. All people who live fiddly ‘o on the -intereft 
ef their capital, and do not infcribe themfelves 
in any guild, however large their income may 
be, pay no tax upon it whatever. 

6. All inhabitants of towns poffefs their im- 
movable property free of all taxation, only bear- 
ing their quota where troops are quartered upon 
them, and are obliged, as in other countries, to 
contribute to the requifites of the town. — As 
burghers, in regard to the public taxes, which 


* It has happened that an. impoverifhed government has 
paid the falaries in obligations alone, and demanded the tax 
upon them in {pecie. 


however 
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however are laid neither on the profits of theif’ 
trade nor on their immovable property, are di- 
vided into two clafles, fome paying the before- 
mentioned per centage, and others the poll-tax.. 
— The recruit-money paid by the ruffian mer- 
chants, has likewife been noticed before. 

7. Among the free-countrymen in regard to 
public taxes, there is, as above-faid; a great dif- 
ference: fome paying abfolutely nothing, but 
perform fervice ; others being fubject to the poll-. 
tax and the obrok, or tribute, or other pecuniary 
impofts. So likewife it is in regatd to recruits. 
— Menial fervants, who in fome countries are 
obliged to give a part of their hard-earned pit«~ 
tance of wages into the public.treafury, pay in 
Ruffia, if free-born, only the ufual poll-tax3 
foreigners nothing at all. 

8. Vaflal-boors pay poll-tax and furnifh res. 
cruits. — The obrok of the crown-boors, as 
already remarked, is not to be confidered as a 
public tax, but as a fort of rent for the occu- 


pancy of the lands allotted to them, or for the 


permiffion to follow any trade they pleafe * 


* Rent is indeed by no means the proper term; but I 
know of no better. For even people who occupy no lands, ~ 
are obliged fometimes to pay the obrok, which they ftrive | 
to earn by all forts of hard-labour: if they be beggars, yet. 
the community or the village muft pay for them. 

. | Somes 
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Sometimes cafes will happen, when’ a public 
tax feems to bear hard upon particular perfons, 
though it be otherwife in fact, or at leaft no con- 
venient means of altering it can be devifed. 
This may be illuftrated by an example. It was 
ordained, onee for all, that the amount of the 
. poll-tax calculated upon the revifion for every 
village, eftate, diftrict, or houfe, fhould be 
brought into the coffers of the crown unaltered 
till the next revifion *; thetefore the births in 
the interval occafion no increafe, and the deaths, 
impoverifhments, defertions, &c. no diminution 
of the fum. This maxim muft be obferved, as 
otherwife the collectors would have no more to 
do than every moment to alter their lifts, books, 
and accounts. Every one will allow that this 
immutability is highly neceflary ; and, forafmuch 
as commonly more perfons are born than die, it 
is beneficial to the fubjects. Only on applying it 


to particular inftances it will not alleviate every» 


one. So, perhaps, the nobleman, the man of 

* Befides, every community is allowed to collect this fum 
by a prudent diftribution. Thus, for inftance, the magif- 
trate fees that the richer inhabitants contribute fomewhat 
more, and the poorer rather lefs. The nobleman may pro- 
ceed in like manner in his village and demefnes. _ Confe- 
quently many burghers or boors pay a larger poll-tax than 
is impofed on them by the crown. 


letters, 


3 
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letters, or fome other, caufes his free hired fers 
vants to be enregiftered at the revifion ; but after 
a while they choofe to enlift as recruits, and there- 
fore ferve only the crown; yet the mafter muft 
pay the poll-tax for them till the next revifion. 
The cafe is the fame with artificers, if their ap- 
prentices enlift for foldiers. So it is likewife with 
criminals condemned to the public works. — 
Here it is really too glaring at firft fight ; but the 
crown can do no otherwife, or the immutability 
which we have admitted to be neceflary would ~ 
hourly fall to pieces. Moreover, it fhould not 
be forgotten, that burden and benefit proceed 
with equal fteps; for, if the tradefman takes an 
apprentice who was born after the revifion, he 
‘pays no poll-tax for him. ‘Thefe inftances may 
perhaps fuggeft fimilar cafes to fome readers. 
Several provinces have alfo public burdens 
peculiar to them, which may be regarded as 
taxes, fuch as, maintaining the poft-ftations, 
repairing the highways, &c. | 
Sometimes the taxes and public burdens wear 
an entirely different afpect. Indeed that has not 
happened, as far as I know, in Great-Ruflia for 
a long time, except in the obrok of the crown- 
boors: but in Little-Ruffia, and with the old © 
flobode regiments, a pecuniary tax and afterwards 


the poll-tax were introduced in lieu of the former 
kozak- 
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kozakefervice. The latter has likewife been 
carried into Livonia, Efthonia, and Finland. — 
Ingria formerly was not called upon for recruits, 
for mending the roads and maintaining the poft- 
{tations ; but was obliged to furnifh a certain 
quantity of forage for the horfe-guards. The 
latter is now abolifhed, and the poll-tax of 150 
kopeeks on every male is introduced, with the 
obligation to keep the roads in order at their 
own expence, and latterly the delivery of recruits. 
But then the proximity to the refidence furnithes 
them with opportunity for making great returns 
for their produéts, : 

From this fhort reprefentation it fatisfaftorily 
appears, that the ordinary public taxes of the 
empire are very various; that, taken on an 
“average, they admit of no per cent calculation; 
that they are liable to feveral alterations accord- 
_ dng to times and circumftances ; and that even. 
the delivery of recruits is not of the fame nature 
throughout. 

As we fhould here particularly coma: the 
great body of the yeomanry or country-folk, it 
is now to be obferved that their real neceflaries 
are fubje& to no taxes, becaufe in all Ruflia there 
is no fuch thing as excife*. What the common 
man wants for his nourifhment and cloathing, 

* None upon the meat or the cattle that he fells, on the 
malt, bread, fith, &c. which the proprietor confumes, or 


which are bought. 
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generally confifts in the products of his rural 
ceconomy, on which, in many diftricts he pays 
no tax whatever, and in others only a moderate 
tribute to the land-owner for the occupancy of 
his farm. Salt is indeed a monopoly of the 
crown, yet, as obferved before, it is very 
cheap; brandy on the other hand, is dear; but 
many of the common people do not hold it to be 
indifpenfably neceflary to them; others make it 
themfelves for their own ufe, as the kozaks; or, 
on a failure of their crops of corn, to fupply the 
place of it, prepare a ftrong liquor of milk, as 
feveral of the uncivilized nomadic nations, as 
may be feen, among others, from the writings of 
the academicians. — For the earning of money to 
pay the pecuniary taxes a thoufand means prefent 
themfelves to all who have a difpofition to work 
and to careful economy. Hufbandry, the 
breeding of cattle, the forefts, the culture of 
hops, bee-ftages, &c. yield the boor, befide the 
fupply of the neceflaries of life, a confiderable 
furplus for fale: befides, he fometimes goes him- 
felf, or fends his well-grown fon, if there be no 
manufatories in the neighbourhood, to fuch 
places as aflord work and profit, either as a 
fifherman or a boatman on the rivers, or as 2 
‘bricklayer or carpenter, or to cut ditches and 
water-courfes, &c, —~ In general the taxes are 
not-oppreflive; and thofe that feem to be fo, or 

~ are: 
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are not perfectly agreeable to the fubject, cannot, 
as we have feen before, be conveniently altered. 
But that the fubjects, if they will, may live com- 
fortably according to their ftation, fhall be more 
accurately, yet briefly fhewn under the head 
immediately following. 


2. General welfare of the Subjects. 


In every country, and among all ranks are to 
be found rich and poor perfons, whofe welfare 
is generally computed by their circumftances or 
earnings. That there are very rich people.in 
Ruffia is known to every one. But even to the 
poorer fort it is not difficult to procure themfelves 
in a fhort time a fort of competence, as fources 
of profit are open to all ranks, fuch as, for the 
nobility, the military, and civil fervice; for the 
burghers an extenfive commerce, manufactures, 
and all kinds of fervice, &c. for the countey 
people a prodigious variety of produéts, advan- 
tageous employments, and thelilse % 1% 

That both the nobility and the burghers live 
actually in affluence, is manifeft from the luxury 
that’ every where prevails. Whoever has tra- 
velled through Ruffia muft have obferved in the 
houfes of the country nobleffe that are not quite 
_ fallen to decay, a very plentiful table, neat and 
handfome dreffles, a competent number of fer- 

| Q-Q 2 -yants, 
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vants, and all other things in proportion. In the. 
towns the wealthy merchants live not only in a. 
‘decent manner, but even ina grand ftyle. The 
fame may be affirmed of a number of tradefmen 
in feveral diftricts; particularly in the provinces 
of the Baltic. Many of the latter who go about 
in a plain and rather humble garb, yet confume 
more than their equals in many other countries *. 

But we are here particularly {peaking of the 
clafs of countrymen. ‘The 'ruflian boor, ever 
the vaffal of the nobleman, lives’ very decently 
in his houfe, has a fufficiency of wholefome food, - 
is neatly drefled, puts commonly two or three 
difhes on his table, and even accumulates a 
trifling capital, though, as it is not fecured to 
him and may be taken from him, he frequently 
buries it in the ground.  Befides, we. have 
already named fome noble villages where the 
boors difplay an opulence which would be looked 
for in vain in other countries: and fuch villages 
are in great numbers. For judging of the reft 


* At the tables of the german tradefmen in Livonia are 
commonly feen more than one difh, and among them fome 
that are coltly, for inftance, chickens, venifon, and veal, 
when they are not uncormmonly dear; they generally (exe 
cepting the very pooreft) drink coffee twice a day, and make 
punch on Sundays; though both thefe liquors are at prefent 
rather expenfive. But their profits are high, ‘oil 
| one 
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one inftance may fuffice ; and that for the fake 
of variety fhall be a crown-village. The large 
village Mefen, on the banks of the river of the 
. fame name, 50 verfts from its exit: into a great 
arm of the White-fea, ftands in an ungrateful 
foil, where nature has acted the part of a ftep- 
mother : for it contains nothing but foreft; only 
a trifle of barley is fown yearly, but which feldom 
ripens, and is only ufed for the ftraw in fodder- 
ing the cattle. Neverthelefs. the boors here 
have always been rich people. Every man has 
a houfe to live in, which, though only of wood, 
yet is roomy, and confifts of two ftories; the 
lower ferving for the purpofes of houfekeeping, 
but the upper containing feveral handfome apart? 
~ ments fitted up with paper-hangings, and fup- 
plied with englifh furniture ; many of them keep: 
above 100 fervants, from the Laplanders of thole - 
parts, who wait upon them with their rein-deer. 

Thefe people derive their riches from the fifheries 
on the White-fea and the Frozen- -ocean; but 
their greateft profits arife from the capture of 
whales. Their products of this nature are fold 
to the Englifh, moftly thofe who refide at Arch- 
angel; from which place they obtain their necef- 
faries: by the road’ they have 700 verfts to go 
thither, but by fea only half that diftance. The 3 
| people ¢ of this country are well-built, but fuffer 
QQ 3 much 
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much in their eyes from the reflection of the 
fun-beams by the ice*. ‘Their village, on ac- 
count of its magnitude and the opulence that 
prevails there, has latterly been erected into a 
circle-town t+. —- The ruffian and finnifh boors 
in the province of Ingria, or what is now the 
government of St. Peterfburg, are not by far to 
be reckoned among the wealthieft, fince the 
greater part of them, befides the taxes in kind 
and in fpecie, are obliged to perform feudal fer- 
vice to the nobles of thofe parts: but all of them 
have a decent income and live in a kind of af- 
fluence. — The ruffian boor may, foon become 
rich, as he underftands the att of making profit 
of every thing, and whenever he pleafes of being 
content with a little =; for all his clothes coft 
him nothing, confifting merely of what is manu- - 


* Some are almoft blind by it at 30 years of age. 


+ Over againft this village, on the other fide of the river, 
the Englifh had great concerns in the reign of the emprefs 
Elizabeth, where they conftructed faw-mills, iron-forges, 
with a great number of hammers worked by water, &e. 
which are now all gone to rum. 


} A ftriking example of this is obfervable in the ruffian 
foldier, who, from his extremely fmall pay, and his.exa@ly 
meafured allowance of provifion, frequenty by ceconomy 
and good management accumulates a little capital from his 
favings. : 


factured 
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factured at home; and his diet, which, by the 
ways during the long fafts is extremely meagre, 
is fupplied to him from his hufbandry. | 

- Among the very numerous nobility many bs. 
fefs fortunes of 100,000 and 500,000 rubles, or 
fometimes more; but the generality may have a 
fortune of between 30,000 and 100,000. Others, 
who have no landed property, or but little, and 
perhaps are even in debt, find various means of 
acquiring a decent income, either in the military _ 
or civil fervice, or by farming. Thofe who are 
called poor, woulgnot be thought fo in Saxony, 
Brandenburg, and feveral other countries: for 
none of them, as there, are feen walking on foot 
‘or waiting on themfelves; every one keeps his 
coach and horfes, at leaft a fervant, and feveral 
maids to attend on his lady*. Hence we may 
‘eifily form a judgment of the expence that is fo 
confpicuous in the houfes of the affluent nobility, 
with whom the manfion, gardens, equipage, 
table, attendance, plate, and furniture, induce 


* {fit fhould be afked how they defray this expence, it 
might ferve as an anfwer, that horfes and fervants here do 
- not occafion any great difburfements. Befides, he often 
‘meets with fupport from his more: wealthy brethren, at leait 
lodging, provender for horfes and cattle, fire-wood, &c- per- 
haps on one of the manors, free of expence, 


Oh MA edt " one 
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one to believe it the feat of fome petty prince *. 
At this we need the lefs be furprifed, as the 
riches, profperity, and revenues of the land- 
owners are more than three times as great as they 
were 30 years ago. At that time a haak of land 
in Livonia or Efthonia was worth about 2000 
rubles, and produced a yearly rent of 80 or at 
moft 120 rubles; whereas at prefent a haak 
cannot be purchafed for lefs than 5000, and with 
{mall eftates will coft upwards of 7000 rubles, 
yielding a rent of 400 or 600 rubles, and even 
more. Hence it is evident, that perfons who | 
20 years fince were worth 20,000 rublés, may 
now be deemed rich men, Yet with all thefe 
happy circumftances, many of them have en- 
‘tirely run out their eftates and plunged their 
families in diftrefs by unthriftinefs, the baleful 
paflion for ruinous play, extravagant expences, 
and idle fpeculations t. s 
in 


* Several noblemen of good fortunes, however, {till 
continue to live under a thatched roof. -Though great 
luxury in general prevails, yet there are numbers of families 
who adopt a prudent frugality, and even difcover a itriking 
parfimony. | 


+ It is rather unaccountable how fome noblemen whofe 
eftates by this means are put into fequeftration and carefully 
managed, find them infufficient to fatisfy the creditors, -yet 

‘ afterwards 
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In no country are the learned profeffions fo 
well provided for as in the provinces laft-men- 
tioned. ‘The preacher *, even on the {malleft 
country-paftorate, lives on as brilliant a footing 
‘as the general fuperintendant in many of the 
provinces of Germany: his daily table is fup- 
plied with feveral difhes; he keeps men fervants 
and maid fervants +; he is commonly the friend 
and confident of the noblemen of his parifh, and 
his houfe the ufual refort of them; no man of 


2. 


afterwards live in a fort of affluence and ata greater expence 
than would be reafonably imagined. At leaft the children 


feem not always to become poor at the fame time with their 
parents. 


* The itated falaries in towns are ftill at the old rate, 
and very low; but the accidents, as they are: called, that is 
prefents, inftead of what with us are demanded as fees, are 
fo much the greater, efpecially when feveral noblemen are 
refident there, who ufually give for a marriage or a baptifm 


from. 20 to 50 rubles. Alfo rich burghers make large 
prefents. 


+ When he has. any paftorate-boors, he is, like the 
nobleman on his demefne, their matter and judge, takes from 
them as many domeftics as he pleafes, and has his hufbandry 
performed by their feudal-fervice, If he have no boors be- 
longing to him, then the parifh muff find him a proper num- 
ber of domeftics, and befides them, the neceflary hands. for 
his hufbandry without wages or recompence ; he likewife 
receives his firewood of ABER free of expence. 


» yank 
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rank need be afhamed of driving in his coach 
and pair, often his coach and four *. His pafto- 
rate is equal in all refpects, even in privileges and 
immunities, to» any nobleman’s eftate in his 
neighbourhood : the income of a larger benefice 
upon a near calculation may amount to 1500 or 
2000, and a moderate one to about 800 rubles ; 
yet there are a few {maller, which are likewife 
more productive than the little manors, becaufe 
they have not only the benefit of their own hut 
bandry, but alfo a good revenue in corn and 
money from the parifhe — The livonian advo- 
cates are not wont to draw up a writing, as in 
Saxony, for a few grofches: the ordinary fee 
being feldom confined to 5 or 10 rubles, and for 
inftituting .a trifling procels, or for preparing a 
covenant, contract, teftament, &c. they are 
‘ufually paid from 50 to 100 rubles: it is not 
then to be wondered at that they drive about in 
fuch carriages as they go in in Saxony to the privy- 
council; and, that, after practifing a few years, 
they purchafe a noble demefne. — The phyfician, 
even the furgeon, who frequently acts in the 
capacity of the former, is paid for an ordinary 
cure from 30 to 200 rubles; it is common for a 


* To fee him going about on foot, as in Germany, would 
be a ftrange fight. | 
wealthy 
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- wealthy nobleman to make an agreement with 
his phyfician, whom he always fends for from 
town in his own carriage, and pays him for the 
whole cure 500 rubles.’ When’ a furgeon in- 
oculates the boor-children in a diftri€t, he gene- 
rally may expect a recompence of 80 or 100 
rubles. Befides the phyfician and the furgeon 
which are paid by the crown for every circle, it 
is ufual for a nobleman or a parifh to keep a 
phyfician of their own, to whom they give a 
fixed falary of 300 or 400 rubles. — The com- 
mon falary of a domeftic tutor. 30. years ago was 
100 or 1so rubles; at prefent in the houfes of 
noblemen it is generally 300 or 400 rubles, to 
which tea, coffee, the ufe of the carriage, atten- 
dance, wafhing, and even confiderable prefents 
are added *. Nor need this be a matter of fur- 
prife, as the nobleman pays his {teward, who can 
only write and keep accounts, with free board, 
&c. 100 or 150 rubles per annum, © 

Owing to the flourifhing ftate of commerce, in 
the maritime towns many merchants are feen 
who poflefs capitals of fome hundred thoufands 
of rubles. It may es advanced ‘in general that 


* The imnfic’sbether at ie manor-houfe ufually gets as 
' sduch. The poor nobleman confequently feels himfelf rather 
pinched, when his children are grown up to require a dos 
meftic tutor, | 

this 
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this opulence would be more common, if they 
were fewer in number, and their expences * 
bore a nearer proportion with their gains t. — 
The tradefmen earn a great deal of money with 
little trouble {. . 


* Tt is only in {mall towns that the merchant’s wife goes 
on foot to church; in the larger fhe has her coach after the 
neweft fafhion, and im the houfe as much magnificence is 
difplayed frequently as in that of the wealthy nobleman. 

+ The ruffian traders in the livonian towns are a proof of 
this. As their expence in cloaths, eating, carriage, &c. is 
far {maller, they can afford to fell their commodities much 
cheaper, accordingly they make quick returns, and foon 
find themfelves in good circumftances. 

t A few examples from the {mall,country-towns will fet 
this matter in a perfpicuous light. The fhoemaker takes 
for a pair of fhoes, when all the leather is found him, merely 
for the making between 50 kopeeks and x ruble; for a pair 
of boots r$ or 2 rubles; the taylor for a plain garment from 
3 to 5 rubles; the joiner for a common cheft fmeared with 
varnifh, for which the wood cofts him between 30 and 50 
kopecks, from 5 to 10 rubles; the wheelwright for a pair 
of coach-wheels, the wood cofting him 40 kopeeks, gets 
between 3 and 4 rubles; the tanner for a bullock’s hide 
which he buys raw for 3 or 4 rubles, is paid 8 or 10 rubles 5 
the {mith for an ordinary padlock will have from 1 to 3 
rubles, &c. — But then in what manner do thefe people 
tive? Expenfive victuals, coffee. twice a day, (which here 
cotts at prefent 48 to 52 kopecks per pound, ) entertainments, 
parties of pleafure, &c, are extremely common. The wife 
goes gaily dreffed, and feldom condefcends to do any of the 
houfhold bufinels, but leaves it all to her maids. 

The 
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~The livonian and efthonian peafantry are 
generally thought to be, if not miferable, at leaft 
poor: and many of them may be fo termed, if 
we confider their vaffalage and their feudal bur- 
_ dens, or their dwellings, nourifhment,.and houf 
hold furniture. ‘The induftrious and frugal, 
however, live upon the produce of their agricul- 
ture in as comfortable a manner as the nature of 
their feudal conftitution will admit, if the bound- 
lefs avarice or infenfibility of a proprietor do not 
crufh them by exorbitant impofts and feudal bur- 
dens. Among the Lettes are boors who feel 
fome confequence by their riches; and among 
the Efthonians are boor’s wives who wear filver 
necklaces and ftomachers to the value of 50 
rubles; and among both nations fome who eat 
their own good houfhold bread the whole year 
through, with a difh of meat befides, have a con- 
fiderable quantity of live ftock, and lay by a 
{mall capital fum of money, (fometimes, as was 
before obferved, bury it in the ground,) or let 
it out upon intereft. Many of them might live 
more commodioufly than in the wretched fmoky 
rooms which they inhabit, as fome of the fub- 
{tantial peafants actually do in chambers with 
neat little windows; but they had in general 
much rather adhere to the old manners of their 
| fathers. 
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fathers *. On eftates belonging to the crown, 
where the impofts and feudal fervices are accus 
rately defined, the boor, when his hufbandry 
fucceeds, lives contented and happy ; and many 
of the private landlords act the part of a father 
to the people on their demefnes. — Some 
writers feem to imagine the Efthonian to be 
deftitute of the finer feelings of our nature and 
a demi-brute ; but thoufands of examples fhew 
that nature has not dealt unkindly with them, 
though in quicknefs of intellect ait are far below 
the Ruffans. 

The generality of the kozaks eaiay not only 
the neceflaries but the accommodations and coms 
forts of life. In the parts about the Don eafe 
and affluence are every where feen; and the 
kozaks of the Ural ufually pafs their time in 
idlenefs and yet in plenty, from the riches they 
obtain by means of the produttive fifheries on 
that river. 

It may probably not be unacceptable to find 
here a fomewhat more circumftantial account of 
a very remote province, that of Nertfchinfk, 
which to my knowledge has not yet been de- 
{cribed by any traveller as to its profperity. The 


* The Greenlander ig much better pleafed with his filthy 
earth-hole than with a fine edifice in Copenhagen. 


people 
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people there pay, according to the nature of 
their condition and conftitution, the ufual public 
taxes, either by tribute or money. This they 
‘derive, as well as all other neceffaries, from agri- 
culture, the chace, the fifhery, working-in the 
mines, the trade of carriers, the fale of their pro- 
ducts to the ruflian merchants who go thither for 
them, and their trade with China, when it is 
open. Some of thefe fources of gain require to 
be a little enlarged on here ; firft remarking, that 
ruffian and foreign goods, particularly linen, 
are annually imported and confumed: in thofe 
parts to the amount of above 100,000 rubles. 
On the other hand, the country-people, befide 
their own confumption get a net profit in money, 
among other things from: 1. agriculture; in 
good years the boors fell to the mine-works at 
the four towns thereabouts, and to the troops 
an the frontiers, annually to the amount of 
20,000 to 25,000 rubles in corn; 2. from the 
trade of carriers, as they convey all the furs of 
thofe parts to ruffian towns on account of the 
merchants *, or bring back goods from them, 
by ‘which they earn every year from 8 to 10,000 
rubles; 3. from the trade to China, when it goes 


~* Some even carry at times the noble metals ‘obtained 
there to the place of their deftination. 


ae) forward, 
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forward, whither they tranfport annually about © 
2000 horfes, nearly the fame number of horned 
cattle, and as many yufts or hides, and feveral 
thoufand lamb-fkins ; 4. from the trade to Ruffia 
in which they only difpofe of furs : this amounted 
(befides the tribute paid by the Tungufes and 
Bureets) from the year 1785,to 1789, one year 
with another, annually to about 120,000 to 
240,000 {quirrel-fkins, at 100 or 150 rubles the 
thoufand; 180 to 240 fables, at-5 to 15 rubles 
a piece, rarely 20 to 25 rubles*; 200 to 350 
fox-fkins, at 12 or 2 rubles a piece; 100 to 
150 bear-fkins, at 4 to 15 rubles a pieceT; 300 
to 400 wolf-fkins, at 14 to 3 rubles each; 50 to 
60 lynx-fkins, from 5 to 8 rubles each}; 10,000 

* The da-urian fables and fquirrels are reckoned to be 
the beft in the empire, accordingly they are dearer than 
thofe from other parts. For this reafon the Chinefe, who 
have the art of colouring them, buy, not thefe but the worfe | 
and therefore cheaper ones from Irkutfk For fome time 
paft it has been obferved, that the fables and {quirrels retire 
thence to the river Amoor: perhaps on account of the num- 
ber of hunters. ‘ 

+ The latter price is paid by the ruffian merchants that 
come thither only for thofe with filvery hair, which however 
are very fcarce. 

} But when the commerce at Kiachta flourifhes, they.are _ 


worth in trade 13 or 14 rublesa piece. . 
to 
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to 15,000 hare-fkins, at 40 to 50 rubles the 
—thoufand*; 30 to 40 glutton-fkins, from 4 to 8 
rubles a piece; 6000 to 8000 black and white 
lamb-fkins, a black at 50 to 70, a white at 20 to 
35 kopeeks, &c. 

As agriculture here is very inviting on account 
of the profit it brings, the Tungufes and Bureets 
have begun to addict themfelves to it, and thus 
open an advantageous profpect for futurity. — 
Some of them alfo attempt to gain a livelihood as 
carriers. Ror ; 

That amidft fo many means of gaining money 
the people mut in general be in eafy circum- 
ftances, is apparent to the moft carelefs obferver; 
befides, the condué of the old ruffian inhabi- 
tants is a proof of it, many of whom are cenfured 
by the academicians in the account of their 
travels. for living in idlenefs and debauchery f. 
It was for this reafon that a very refpectable 
perfon, who has a thorough knowledge of the 
diftrict of Nertichinfk, mentions in a letter, that 
yt would be of great fervice to the province and 


* The fkins of bears, wolves, lynxes, foxes, badgers, and | 
marmottes, ‘are worfe in hair than thofe in other parts of 
Ruffia; but thofe of the hare are as good as anywhere 
elfe. 

+ The old inhabitants who follow hufbandry saat 
are become very negligent and great fpendthrifts by their 
affluence. Even the common people there drink a prodi- 
ious quantity of tea; each perfon feveral cans of it a day, 
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the agriculture of thofe parts, as well as highly 
improving and encouraging to the other in- 
habitants, if the crown would fend about 1000 
or more good ruffian boors to fettle there : 
as they would fet a fine example of induftry to 
the uncivilized natives, and teach them to carry 
on hufbandry to greater advantage, and might 
perhaps gradually infpire their elder brethren of 
thofe countries, or at leaft their pofterity, with 
more ceconomical difpofitions. | 
Foreign gentlemen coming to Ruffia have 
perhaps entered a peafant’s houfe by the road, 
and at the fight of fome objeéts have been led to 
think the condition of the ruffian boors to be ex- 
tremely wretched and miferable*. ‘They found, 
for example, no feather-beds; as the ruffian 
boor fleeps on a hard bench, his coat or a fort 
of rug ferving him both for coverlet and pillow. 
But the common ruffian, who is inured to this 
from his very infancy, and generally has nothing 
at all to cover him, requires no feather-bed 5 
otherwife he could foon provide himfelf with 
one, as he is neither in want of tame poultry 
nor wild fowl, — Others have pronounced the 
rufian merchants, from their fimple national 
habit, to be deftitute of propriety in drefs ; and 


* Soine travellers, from feeing particularly poor peafants 
or villages in Livonia and Efthonia, draw conclufions con- 
_ cerning all the country people of the empire; but they are — 


groundlefs. 
we have 


ay 
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have exclaimed againft their ordinary favourite 
meffes, which indeed may not be highly palatable _ 
to every foreign depraved appetite. But this 
way of reafoning fufely is not jut. Who will 
prefume to fet himfelf up for a competent judge 
of tafte for other men? If the ruffian merchant 
content himfelf with a cheap national drefs, 
which however is by no means always the cafe, 
he is certainly to be commended for it; at the 
fame time his wife perhaps wears as many 
genuine pearls upon her head-drefs (that being 
- a very ufual ornament) as would buy him feveral 
handfome fuits of cloaths. | 

The moderate taxes, the cheap living, the 
excellent and numerous products, the con- 
tentednefs of the people, and the good regu 
lations adopted through the empire, afford to 
every one who conducts himfelf well in his 
flation of life, fufficient means for acquiring 
a competency. The majority of the ruffian 
-fubjedts fare better in their way than the great 
~ multitude in France, Germany, Sweden, and 
feveral other countries. ‘That the fame may be 
_ faid of all claffes, needs not here be repeated, it 
having already been made apparent. — Where 
any deficiency is perceivable*, the fault is not to 

* As is the cafe with numbers of vaflals whole ‘hard lot it 
isto belong to very fevere landlords; or with tradefmer who 


experience a want of cuftomers, or with a decayed mer- 
chant, &c, 


be 
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be imputed to the public inftitutions, laws, taxes, 


and form of government; but to particular cir« 


cumftances and unavoidable combinations, often 
folely to.the fuffering fubject himfelf, who may 
be either regardlefs of his duties, or negligent in 
his accounts, or perhaps has taken up a pro- 
feffion for which he had not the proper talents*, 
But it is indifputable, that: in Ruffia, by a 
propriety of behaviour, the foreigrier as well as 
the native may foon procure a decent livelt- 
hood. | a 

In fome countries authors have attempted to 
calculate the whole national wealth, or at leaft 
the amount of all the natural produéts, and 


to afcertain what ‘portion of it falls to the fhare 
of every individual. ‘Thefe exercifes may be. 


an amulement for idle hours, but feldom afford 
fatisfaction.to the man of {cience.. : 


* This may ferve as a hint to fome colonifts who are dif- 


fatisfied with their condition, who having obtained parcels of » 
land, have neither inclination nor abilities to cultivate them, . 


and therefore continue as poor as at the firft coming. 
It is applicable to many Italians and others, who would 
nowhere procure a decent livelihood were they to trave} 
the whole world over. | 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. - 
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